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AN EPISODE IN THE LAND LEAGUE MOVEMENT. 


“A mother is a mother still—the holiest thing alive.”’ 


“So ye’ll have nothin’ to say 
tome, Mary? Well, I’ve nothin’ 
more to say to ye now, except 
a long good-bye. For Ill not 
shtay in this counthry to be made 
a fool of by ye any longer. 
Shtandin’ up for every set in 
the dance-house wid me on 
night, maybe, and turnin’ yer 
back on me the next. Walkin’ 
the whole road to Mass wid me on 
a Sunda’, and scarce lookin’ at me 
to bid me the time o’ day on Mon- 
da’. But I'll shtand it no longer. 
So now take me or lave me as ye 
like. I'll sail be the very next 
steamer for America, and I hope 
ye'll thrate the next boy that comes 
coortin’ ye betther nor ye did me. 
Anyway, I’ll not be here to see it. 
So good-bye to ye now.” 

And Thady Connor turned on 
his heel and walked quickly away, 
leaving Mary Reilly standing alone 
in ihe ane looking after him. 
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“ Ah, thin, go to America, and 
me blessin’ go wid ye,” she cried 
after him. “A small loss ye’d 
be to any one if ye never came 
back, a sore-timpered, cranky —— 
Och, Thady, Thady, Thady! is it 
really gone ye are? Oh, wirra, 
wirra! what'll I do at all, at all?” 
And Mary, hiding her face in her 
apron, burst into a violent fit of 
crying. But it did not last long; 
she soon wiped her eyes, and with 
head erect and firm tread, walked 
back to her own cottage. 

It was a still evening about the 
middle of October. ere was a 
frosty feeling in the air, and a mist 
was Sesleoine to rise in the low 
ground. When Mary reached her 
own door, she paused a minute to 
look round before she went in. 

A pretty scene it was in the 
waning light of the autumn even- 
ing, and a wild scene, too, in parts. 
The Reillys’ cottage stood on the 
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edge of a cutaway bog, which, with 
its piled-up stacks of turf and deep 
holes reflecting the setting sun, 
looked bleak and wild enough. It 
was surrounded on three sides by a 
wood of fir and larch trees, which 
bounded the view there, though far 
away behind the woods rose some 
hills, called by the natives “ moun- 
tains.” At the back of the cottage 
a rich pasture-land, diversified with 
oat-fields and other crops, stretched 
as far as the eye could see, ending 
in the woods belonging to the “ big 
house,” about two miles distant. 

Various cottages or hovels were 
dotted about here and there, all of 
the same type as Mary Reilly’s, 
and they did not add to the civil- 
ised appearance of thescene. Low 
thatched cottages, most of them 
black and dirty, with the thatch in 
bad repair—all with the “ dunkle,’ 
a heap of filthy refuse, in front of 
the house. No attempt at beautify- 
ing their homes had aod made in 
any. one instance. Where there 
was a garden there was nothing 
to be seen in it but afew cabbages 
—not a flower anywhere. In all 
the hovels the doors stood open to 
let out the thick volume of turf- 
smoke with which the house was 
filled. 

Such as it was it was Mary’s 
home, and she loved it dearly. She 
looked all round now with a soft- 
ened expression in her eyes: they 
filled with tears, which she brushed 
impatiently away with her hand, 
a | entered the house. Accus- 
tomed all her life to the smoky 
atmosphere, she had no difficulty 
in seeing the inmates. A turf-fire 
burned on the ground, and seated 
very close to it,on a sack of chaff, 
was a small, brown, dried-up old 
woman, with a red handkerchief 
tied round her head, smoking a 
short pipe. This was Mary’s 

randmother. Her mother, a fine- 
looking, middle-aged woman, stood 
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at the other side of the fire, stir- 
ring up a mess of pig’s food in a 
large iron pot, which had a strong 
but not savoury smell. 

It was from her mother M 
had inherited her tall stature, 
masses of jet-black hair, and fine 
features. Her father and brother 
were of quite another and ve 
inferior type,—middle-sized, wit 
reddish complexions and flat feat- 
ures. They had a long net between 
them, which they seemed to be 
mending. 

“Och, father,” said Mary, when 
she saw what they were doing, 
“shure ye’re not goin’ out to- 
night ?” 

“And why not?” said her father, 
“ Tt’ll be a fine dark night, and we 
ought to get a good haul of rabbits 
in the long wood.” 

“ Well, I think ye might as well 
lave them alone. Ye’ll be caught 
some night, and then ye’ll besorry.” 

“ Hould yer tongue, and mind 
your own business,” said her bro- 
ther, sharply ; and Mary sat down 
to her knitting with a dissatisfied 
expression of countenance. She 
knew that her mother agreed w'th 
her in her heart in her dislike of 
poaching, though she did not dare 
to say so; while the old woman— 
her father’s mother — aided and 
abetted the men, to the best of her 
power, in every lawless measure. 

These were bad times, the 
autumn of 1882, and poaching 
and discontent were likely to go 
to extremes undreamt of by Mary 
a few years ago. This she knew 
well. 

The night passed quietly, the 
Reillys returned unmolested with 
their spoil of rabbits, and the next 
evening about sundown saw Mary 
strolling on again towards the field 
of oats, where she knew Thady 
Connor was working. 

He soon snmel in the lane 
with his reaping-hook in his hand. 
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He started, and seemed surprised 
to see Mary, and would have passed 
her by without speaking, but she 
placed herself in his way in the 
narrow lane, and said— 

“Good evenin’ to ye, Thady. 
Did ye take yer ticket for America 

et?” 

Oe I hadn’t the time to-day,” he 
replied shortly ; “ but never fear, 
I'll take it soon enough, and ye’ll 
be quit of me for good and all.” 

“Thady,” as he tried to pass 
her, “ I’ve just one word to say to 
ye before ye go. (Whisper.) Don’t 
take it at all, Thady, or else take 
two while you’re about it.” 

“Mary, Mary, what do ye mane?” 
He dropped his sickle and took her 
hand. “For God’s sake, Mary, 

ak out : shure ye don’t mane—” 

“Throth, I do, Thady ; and if ye 
go at all, don’t go without me,” 
and as he clasped his arms about 
her, she raised her blushing face to 
his, and their lips met in a long 
loving kiss. 

“Well, well, Mary,” said Thady, 
about half an hour afterwards, “I 
often heerd women were quare and 
conthrairy in their ways, but I don’t 
believe there could be another as 
quare as yerself. To think ov the 
way ye thrated me, an’ you havin’ 
a likin’ for me all the time! Arra, 
Mary! why did ye do it at all, at 
all? Me heart was nearly broke 
wid ye.” 

“ Ah, then, Thady, it only shows 
what an ould omathaun ye are, not 
to know that if I didn’t like ye I 
wouldn’t have thrated ye so badly.” 
With which purely feminine reason 
Thady was obliged to be satisfied, 
though not less puzzled than before. 

“Well, Mary, before I go I 
want to know when I may come 
and ax your father for you?” 

“Deed, I don’t know what to 
say to that, Thady. Me father 
and Terry are not goin’ on to me 
likin’ at all, out poochin’ every 
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dark night ov their life, and always 
sayin’ agin’ payin’ the rint, an’ agin’ 
the young masther. Mother and 
I is fairly annoyed wid them, and 
th’ ould woman encourages them 
in everything that’s bad. It’s my 
belief des wouldn’t be half as bad 
if she wasn’t in it; an’ I’m afraid 
they belong to some o’ them black- 
guard sacret societies, they’re out 
so often in the evenin’s now, and 
have a kind of a sacret way wid 
them that I don’t like; and they 
say things about you, Thady, that 
they’ve no call to say. I don’t 
think they’ve a bit likin’ for 
you.” 

“Ay,” said Thady, bitterly, 
“bekase I pay me rint honest, 
and mind me own work, instead 
av stalin’ the masther’s rabbits. 
Well, maybe I'd betther wait a 
bit; maybe times ill mend, and 
shure ye’re worth waitin’ for any 
way, Mary.” 

“Well, it’s getthin’ dark now, 
Thady, I’d betther be goin’ ;” and 
with a fond embrace they parted. 

A few days elapsed, during 
which Mary still kept her secret. 
Her suspicions about her father 
and brother had become certainty, 
as they now no longer concealed 
that they went to secret meetings 
at various houses of the worst 
character in the neighbourhood. 
Mary and her mother suffered 
much grief and anxiety on their 
account, but remonstrance was 
useless, and only brought down a 
tirade of abuse on their heads 
from the two men and the old 
woman. 

Things had been going on so for 
about a week, when Mary came in 
one day, after a talk with Thady 
during the dinner-hour. Her 
father and brother were away for 
the day, doing a job of stacking 
oats for a farmer. She was 
resolved to have a talk with her 
mother, and perhaps tell her all 
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about Thady, and get her to in- 
tercede for them. 

But to her disappointment she 
found that a “neig Soar woman ” 
had a in for a “kaly,” and 
was at this moment telling a most 
interesting anecdote to her mother, 
who listened with unwavering at- 
tention. 

Mary took her knitting and sat 
down, intending to wait until the 
visit was over. “ Well,” the wo- 
man was saying, “ havin’ a little 
business of me own in the town, I 
tuk the child and the dunkey- 
asses’ car, and dhruv in. Well, 
whin I got into the market-place, 
did I take a wakeness? Biddy 
Muldoon kem up, and whin she 
seen me, she wouldn’t be A it, but 
I must go down to Mrs Gibney’s 
to get a sup o’ somethin’. Well, 
she kem down wid me, and whin 
I wint in, ‘Catherine,’ says Mrs 
Gibney, ‘ye’re wake.’ ‘I am 
wake, ma’am,’ says I, ‘with re- 
spects to ye; I think it’s the med- 
e-cine I tuk iad 

Mary could stand it no longer: 
the anecdote seemed interminable, 
though to her mother apparently 
full of interest, as she listened 
with long-drawn sniffs, and ejacu- 
lations of “Well well,” “ Did ever 
ye hear the like?” “ Did ye now!” 
&c., &e. So Mary took her knit- 
ting, and going out to a field at 
the back of the house, walked up 
and down by a thick hawthorn 
hedge which divided it from the 
next field. 

Her thoughts were busy with 
Thady, and speculations as to her 
future, so that for some time she 
did not notice that there were 
voices on the other side of the 
hedge; nor did she until her 
brother’s name, distinctly spoken, 
attracted her attention. She 
could not help listening then, and 
soon recognised the voice of the 
speaker to belong to a little boy, 





the son of a very disreputable 
neighbour of the name of Kelly, in 
whose house Mary believed unlaw- 
ful meetings were frequently held. 

“Ay, I was in it the whole 
time,” the boy was saying. “They 
all thought I was fast asleep in 
bed; but I crep’ down before the 
boys kem in, and hid behind the 
dhresser, and heerd évery word; 
and whin they all wint out for a 
minute to see the rest o’ them aff, 
I med off up to bed, and let on to 
be sound asleep when Pat and 
Mick kem up.” 

“Och, Consheen, did ye now!” 
in a voice of envy, mingled with 
admiration. “Well, ye might as 
well tell me somethin’ about it, 
and I'll never let on to wan I 
know anything.” 

After a little persuasion, Con- 
sheen, who was evidently bursting 
to reveal his secret, having sworn 
Patsy to inviolable secrecy, pro- 
ceeded to tell all he knew, while 
Mary listened with eager interest. 

‘e Well. Patsy, there’s two people 
to be ‘removed’ in the next month, 
and I lave ye to guess who they 
are.” ‘ 

Patsy having made some very 
bad shots, Con first withered him 
with scorn, and then went on to 
tell him. 

“Why, first and foremost, av 
coorse, the young masther. He 
must be removed at wanst. I 
heerd thim say so, and they’re to 
have a big meetin’ and dhraw lots 
for the job some o’ these nights. 
But the other, guess now,—ye'll 
never guess who the other is—not 
a gintleman at all, but Thady 
Connor.” 

Mary’s heart gave a wild bound, 
and then seemed to stand still, 
then galloped on again, while her 
head seemed as if it would burst, 
and a sound like waves roaring 


— in her ears. 
ut she put a constraint upon 
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herself, and forced herself to listen. 
The boys now stood still in the 
intense interest of Con’s — 

“ Ay,” he was saying when Mary 
again heed him, “ , berms Reilly 
named him. MHe’s always goin’ 
agin’ them for poochin’, and he’s 
goin’ to pay his rent next Hollen- 
tide, and Terry Reilly says he’s as 
bad as any ov the landgrabbers, 
and ought to be removed, and I’m 
of that opinion too.” 

Mary waited to hear no more. 
Putting her shawl over her head, 
she ran a few steps towards the 
lane leading to the oat-field which 
she had so often visited in the last 
week ; then remembering that un- 
til work was over, Thady would 
be amongst other men, and she 
could not get a word alone with 
him, she paused a moment, and 
then turned her steps towards the 
“big house.” 

It was about four o’clock when 
she arrived at the Hall, and she 
was at once shown up to the draw- 
ing-room. Mary had always been 
a favourite with Miss Fitzgerald, 
“the young mistress,” as she was 
generally called,though her mother 
had been dead for some years. She 
was sitting at work now, but rose 
and greeted Mary kindly when she 
came in. 

“Well, Mary, how are you? 
and how is your mother, and the 
gran, and all of you? Won't you 
sit down? But, Mary, what is the 
matter?” 

As Mary put the shawl down 
from her head, which had partially 
concealed her features, Miss Fitz- 
gerald saw for the first time the 
stony set look of her face, and the 
wild agonised expression in her 
eyes. The girl could not speak 
for a second, and on finding her 
voice burst into a violent flood of 
tears. At first she could say 


nothing but “Oh, Miss Alice, 
Miss Alice! the villains, the black- 
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guards!” But Alice led her to a 
sofa, and soothed her with kind 
words, and soon the girl was able 
to speak more coherently. 

“Oh, Miss Alice, it’s the bad 
news I have for you; but shure I 
didn’t know what else to do but 
to come straight to yer honour 
and tell ye all I heerd.” 

“ Quite right, Mary. You know 
I am always your friend, and have 
been since the days when you and 
Terry, and Master Edward and I, 
used to go fishing in Lough Iva- 
ghan, and I have never forgotten 
the delicious hot oatcake and fresh 
butter your mother used to give 
us afterwards. So tell me all your 
troubles, Mary, and you may be 
quite sure you will always find 
both my brother and myself will- 
ing and anxious to help you in 
any way we can.” 

Alice Fitzgerald spoke on, hop- 
ing to give Mary time to control 
her emotion, but it seemed as if 
every word she said but added to 
the r girl’s trouble. 

“Och, Miss Alice, dear, shure 
that’s what it is breaks me heart 
intirely. To think of your good- 
ness to us ever and always, and 
now the way they’re turnin’ round 
on ye.” 


“On me! Do tell me what it 
all is, Mary. I am most anxious 
to hear.” 


“Well, I may as well say it out 
first as last, and the story is, Miss 
Alice, that Masther Edward is the 
next on the lisht to be ‘removed,’ 
as they call it. I only heerd 
it about a half an hour ago, and 
I kem straight to yer honour to 
see what could ye do.” 

Alice Fitzgerald turned very 
pale, but looked more angry than 
alarmed. 

“The villain! Is it, can it be 
true, Mary? Have you heard it 
on good authority?” 

“ Ay, Miss, the besht at all. I 
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heerd that little spalpeen Consheen 
Kelly tellin’ Patsy Muckanroo that 
he was at the last meetin’ hid in 
behind the dhresser, and heerd 
every word iv their chat.” 

“Well, Mary, you are a brave 
true girl to come and tell me at 
once. I thank you with all my 
heart for your timely warning. 
But you need not be so distressed, 
my poor girl. Master Edward 
will at once apply for police pro- 
tection, and then he will be quite 
safe.” 

“Och! thank God for that same. 
But that’s not all, Miss Alice. The 
next afther the young masther is 
to be—is to be——” 

“Who, Mary? Speak out: not 
myself, surely.” 

“ Aw, no, Miss Alice; it’s to be 
Thady Connor!” 

. Thady Connor! Oh, Mary! 
is that how it is?” 

“Throth it is, Miss Alice. I’m 
spakin’ to him this while back, 
and he gev me no pace nor aise 
till I promised to marry him — 
follyin’ me, and botherin’ me 
wherever I wint.” 

“Well, Mary, I think you have 
chosen very wisely. I have the 
highest opinion of Thady Connor 
in every way, besides thinking him 
a fine handsome young fellow.” 
(“Och, he’s not,” from Mary.) 
“ But why should you think they 
want to ‘remove’ him?” 

“ Well, Miss, bekase he’s a quite 
dacent boy, and doesn’t go out 

hin’ and dhrinkin’ wid them, 
and bekase he’s goin’ to pay his 
rint at Hollentide, and the others 
is all makin’ up a band to say 
in’ it. And, oh! Miss Alice, 
what’ll poor Thady do at all, at all? 
He can’t get polis to purtect him.” 

“Don’t fret, Mary. I'll speak 
to Master Edward about it, and 
I’m sure he’ll be able to think of 
something. And now, Mary . 
but before she could finish her sen- 





tence, Mary, having caught sight 
of the clock, par Aron 6 Five 
o'clock! Och, is it five o’clock 
it is? I must go, Miss Alice,” 
and putting her shawl over her 
head again, she took her leave, 
refusing all offers of refreshment. 

She hurried away to meet Thady, 
which she did sooner than she ex- 

ted. He was coming down the 
road, whistling gaily, with his 
sickle in his hand. 

“Och, Mary, is that yourself, 
comin’ to meet me? But what's 
on ye, Mary? Why, what is it 
at all, at all?” He threw down 
his sickle, and in the shelter of 
his loving arms Mary sobbed out 
her sad story. 

“Well, bad luck to thim,” was 
Thady’s remark when he heard all 
Mary had to tell. “But don’t be 
botherin’ yerself about them, Mary. 
They’re not worth it. I'd like to 
see the boy that ’id lay a finger 
on me. Don’t ye think I’m able 
for them, Mary—eh ?” 

“Och, Thady, what’s the use 
o’ talkin’? Shure, I know well 
enough ye’d be able for two or 
three o’ them in a fair fight. 
But if seven or eight o’ them sets 
on ye some dark night, and you 
not thinkin’ about them, what 
could ye dothen? An’ ye know 
well enough that’s the way they'll 
thrate ye. Och, Thady, there’s 
nothin’ for it but to go to America. 
Ye were ready enough to go last 
week. So now go next week, if 
they let you live that long, and 
me blessin’ ‘ill go wid ye, Thady, 
and I'll go out to you as soon as I 
can earn the money. If it wasn’t 
till twenty years, I’d never look 
at another boy. Now say ye’ll go 
before we part this evenin’, an’ I'll 
go home wid a light heart.” 

“Och, Mary, shure I can’t give 
you an answer in such a hurry 
as that. What about me ould 
mother, Mary? the besht mother 
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that ever reared a boy, and she a 
widdy woman ever since I was 
born, and not a chick nor a child 
but meself. How could I go and 
lave her? And I haven’t the mony 
to take the two of uz. Let alone 
that I think she’d niver be able 
for the en For you know, 
Mary, she’s complainin’ this while 
back, and she was Very donny ! in 
herself all this week.” 

“Och, Thady, shure I'll be a 
daughter to her, and mind her as 
well as ye could yerself: but go, 
Thady, do go for my sake. But 
I must lave ye now, for it’s gettin’ 
dark, and shure if they knew I was 
talkin’ to you they’d have my life.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, 
and Mary hurried homewards, 
while Thady resumed his sickle, 
and walked slowly off in another 
direction, buried in deep thought. 
He whistled no more, nor was his 
step as light as before meeting 
Mary. He soon reached his 
home, which was but a hovel, on 
the other side of the bog from 
Mary’s house. But though ver 
small, and wretchedly poor in all 
its surroundings, it was as spot- 
lessly clean as the constant turf- 
smoke would allow it to be. A 
clear turf-fire blazed on the hearth, 
a row of clean shining plates 
adorned the dresser, the floor was 
swept, the chairs and stools all 
well rubbed, —everything about 
the little kitchen bore evidence 
that the inmate was a cleaner and 
tidier person than the lower orders 
of Irish generally are. When 
Thady came in, his mother was 
sitting in a wooden arm-chair 
beside the fire. Her knitting la 
in her lap, and her head leant ee 
upon the dresser behind her. She 
slept, and the wan white look on 
her face struck terror to Thady’s 
heart. ; 
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He loved his mother dearly. 
They had been all in all to each 
other for so many years, and the 
signs of and failing health 
which she ‘had lately — to 
show grieved him intensely. 

He stood for a few minutes look- 
ing sadly at the loved old face, 
with its delicate worn features and 
soft white hair smoothly banded 
under her neat cap. er dress 
was very poor, but all clean and 
tidy. She opened her eyes, and 
seeing Thady, smiled a welcome. 

“Is that you, Thady? Sit down, 
avick, and I’ll wet the tay this 
minute. The kettle’s boilin’, but 
I didn’t expect ye so soon.” 

“The field’s done, mother. We 
got it all up to-day. But what’s 
on ye? e don’t look well at 
all, at all.” 

“T’m a bit donny, Thady, but 
not too bad entirely. I’m thinkin’ 
I'll live to see ye bring a youn 
wife to mind me and the house, an 
then I'll get a bit rest before I die.” 

“An’ ’deed an’ ye’ve earned it 
well, mother. Up early and down 
late, ever since I knew you, to 
keep me clane and comfortable. 
My blessin’ and God’s blessin’ go 
wid ye, mother, for all ye’ve done 
for me all me life.” 

“Why, Thady, avick, what’s on 
y at all? Shure, why wouldn’t 

mind ye well, and you all I had 
in the world? and now I’m gettin’ 
ould, shure you’ll mind me as long 
as God laves me in it, and bury 
me dacent when I die, along o’ your 
poor father.” 

“T will, mother. I'll never lave 
ye while I live. I'll stand to ye 
while I have a breath in me body, 
and I'll bury ye dacent, if you 
don’t bury me first.” And the 
honest fellow’s eyes filled with 
tears, and his voice was hoarse 
with emotion. 





1 Poorly. 
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Though but a poor, uncouth, 
Irish peasant, Thady’s love for 
the mother who had given him 
life, and lived but for him, was as 
unselfish and chivalrous as though 
that true heart beat beneath broad- 
cloth instead of fustian. 

He took the old woman’s hand 
in his as he spoke, and felt that he 
had vowed a solemn vow before 
God never to leave his mother 
while she lived. 

He was off early the next morn- 
ing, having engaged to work for a 
farmer who lived two or three 
miles away. 

That day Edward Fitzgerald got 
his first threatening letter, one of 
the usual type—the inevitable 
death’s-head and cross-bones at the 
top, and coffin at the end, all very 
rudely drawn, and a badly spelt 
intimation that if he did not ac- 
cede to all his tenants’ demands, 
he would occupy the latter very 
speedily. 

Fitzgerald was a fine, manly, 
young fellow of three- or four-and- 
twenty, and would have liked 
nothing better than to have faced 
his tenants single-handed, trusting 
to his Winchester repeater and 
his own unerring aim as his sole 
protection. Alice, however, pre- 
vailed upon him to apply for police 
a, on the plea that she felt 
rightened, and would feel happier 
if he did so. 

The brother and sister had a 
long talk together on the subject 
of Thady Connor, and they came 
to the same conclusion as Ma 
had already done—i.e., that flight 
was the only remedy in his case. 
They agreed to help him with his 
passage out, and to send Mar 
after him whenever she wished. 
The poor old mother they both 
felt to be the greatest difficulty 
in the way, and Alice’s kind heart 
bled for the cruel parting inevi- 
table between mother and son. 
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She walked over to their cottage, 
intending to try and see Thady 
alone, and talk it over with him; 
but, as we know, he was absent. 

It was one of those calm autumn 
days, with a thick mist in the val- 
leys, which a hot sun shone through 
and dispersed in the higher grounds. 
The sky was pure unclouded blue, 
and the leaves, in all their last 
glory of red, brown, and gold, as 
yet untouched by frost. Very 
fair and calm the scene looked 
through which Alice walked: who 
would have dreamt that scenes 
of savage cruelty and bloodshed 
would so soon desecrate its peace- 
fulness! About the same time, 
Mary, having fulfilled her house- 
hold tasks —fed the hens and pigs, 
and milked the cow—went out on 
the hills behind the house to enjoy 
the lovely evening, and to indulge 
in her own thoughts. Bitter and 
-— they were, as could be seen 

y the fast-dropping tears which 
fell on her work. Some one— 
who, she knew not—had told 
her brother of her meetings with 
Thady. Father, brother, and 
rage pew had all set upon 

er, and abused her unmercifully, 
forbidding her to have anything 
more to say to Thady, on pain of 
their severe displeasure. 

Mary had fired up indignantly, 
and had most imprudently taken 
his part. 

“Ay! I know ey yez are all 
agin’ him. Bekase he doesn’t go 
out poochin’ wid yez, and bekase 
he pays his rint honest. Throth, 
T’ll tell ye it’s what he says—he’d 
as soon take a leg o’ mutton out of 
the butcher’s shop as be stailin’ 
the masther’s rabbits; and he’d as 
lief pay his rint as his bill in the 
shop. He says it’s all wan. He 
owes them both.” 

“Ts that his chat?” said Terry, 
scowling darkly. “ Begarras, Mary, 
I’m glad ye tould me. He’s worse 
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even nor I thought, and can’t be 
left too long in it to make mis- 
chief.” 

Mary had never ceased regret- 
ting her unlucky — ever since. 
She knew she had done more harm 
than good to Thady’s cause; and 
as she sat on the hill now, she 
anxiously watched the road he 
would come by, hoping to be able 
to have a word with him that 
night, and once more entreat of 
him to leave Ireland as soon as 
possible. 

Presently she saw a figure ap- 
proaching. Was it Thady? No, it 
was too small. As it drew nearer 
she recognised Consheen Kelly. 

A thought struck her, and she 
called him to her. 

“ Come here, Con, I’ve somethin’ 
to say to ye. Would ye like to 
earn a sixpence, Con?” 

“To be sure I would,” replied 
the unsuspecting youth, “ barrin’ 
it’s aisy arnt.” 

“Oh, aisy enough,” replied Mary, 
her heart beating loudly with anx- 
iety. ‘“ Now, Con, listen to me. I 
know all about yer hidin’ behind 
the dhresser and listenin’ at the 
meetin’, and if ye don’t mind yer- 
self, I’ll tell the boys on ye. But 
if ye do what I ask you, ran never 
let on a word, an’ I'll give you six- 
pence for yourself. So now, Con, 
what'll ye do?” 

Consheen’s face had undergone 
a variety of expressions during 
Mary’s speech,—surprise, injured 
innocence, fear, greed, and finally 
firm determination. 

“Well, Mary, I'll earn the six- 
pence if I can at all. But, Mary, 
who tould ye about the dhresser ? 
If it was that thief Patsy Muck- 
anroo, I’ll not lave a whole bone in 
his body.” 

“Tt was not Patsy, it was your- 
self; so there now! But now, 
Consheen, avick, listen. I want 
ye to hide agin’ the next meetin’ 





at your house, and listen your best, 
and tell me whin they’re goin’ to 
‘remove’ Masther Edward, and 
—and—Thady Connor. Ye see 
I know all about it, so ye may as 
well tell me the rest.” 

“What do ye want to know 
for ?” said Con, suspiciously ; “do 
ye want to go informin’ on uz?” 

“Oh, Con! is it me do the likes 
o’ that—Terry Reilly’s sister! 
Shure isn’t he the first man in it? 
No; but I'll tell ye what, Con— 
they’re hidin’ it on me for fear 
I'd get a fret, maybe; but the 
sorra a fret I’d get. All I want 
is to know the night, that I may 
be lookin’ on at the fun unbe- 
knownst.” 

Consheen’s eyes sparkled with 
adntiration. 

“ Begarras, Mary, ye’re a t 
ow You and I'll be behind the 

itch together lookin’ on” (Mary 
shuddered), “and as sure as eggs 
is ag I'll come and tell ye as soon 
as know meself. And, Mary, 
don’t forget the sixpence.” 

So the compact was made, and 
though Mary missed seeing Thady 
that night, pA went home with a 
somewhat lighter heart, feeling 
that she had taken some step to 
defend her dear boy. 

Alas, poor Mary ! the vengeance 
of cruel and unscrupulous cowards 
is not so easily averted. 

The following day the discon- 
tented tenants went up to the 
“big house” in a band to make 
their demands for reduction of 
rent in person. Edward Fitz- 
gerald came out on the steps to 
meet them, and listened to what 
they had to say. In reply, he 
said— 

“ Now, my men, if you had come 
to me a week ago, or even the day 
before yesterday, to ask for a re- 
duction of your rents all round, I 
would have listened to what you 
had to say. I would have gone 
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into your cases with my agent, and 
wherever I thought it right and 
just to do so, I would have lowered 
the rent. But since I received 
this blackguard production yester- 
day morning” (holding up the 
threatening letter), “I will not 
abate one fraction of my rights. 
You shall learn that I am neither 
to be coerced nor threatened into 
making any concessions. If I can 
find out who is the sender of this 
letter, I will have him punished 
with the utmost rigour of the law, 
and may then take the rest of your 
cases into consideration. But 
until that mystery is solved, all 
friendly relations between us are 
at an end, and those who do not 
pay their rent in full shall be pro- 
secuted and evicted in course of 
time. So now you know exactly 
how we stand. If any of you 
choose to come privately and give 
me reliable information as to this 
letter, it shall never be known be- 
yond him and me. But unless 
this happens, as I said before, I 
shall stand upon my rights, and 
make no concessions whatever.” 

A low murmur of dissatisfaction 
went through the crowd, and one 
of the men said— 

“Ts that your last word?” 

“Yes; it is my last word to 
_ And were my poor father 

iving this day, he would say the 
same.” 

He turned and went into the 
house ; and as the men filed away 
down the avenue, one said to his 
companion —“ Faix, maybe it’s 
nearer bein’ his last word than 
he thinks. Th’ ould masther, God 
rest his sowl, ’id never have been 
so hard.” 

The speaker was Terry Reilly. 

The next ten days passed un- 
eventfully away. rw lided 
into November, and still Phady 


Connor had not left for America, 
though Mary had done her utmost 


to persuade him to go. “No, 
Mary,” was all he had to say; 
“Tl not lave th’ ould woman 
while she’s above ground.” All 
Mary’s entreaties and tears could 
win no other answer. Uneducated 
and ignorant, he could not express 
himself any better. He could not 
explain that he felt tlfe promise 
made that night to his mother as 
a solemn sacramental bond be- 
tween himself and his God. He 
felt. it, nevertheless, and never 
for a moment flinched in his res- 
olution. 

The bright October weather had 
given place to the storms and 
loom of November, the leaves 
ad nearly all gone, and the 
country now looked bare and 
desolate. 

So thought Mary, as she made 
her way up the hill one chill = 
afternoon. She was going wit 
some eggs to Miss Fitzgerald, and 
walked slowly along, wrapped in 
deep meditation. Presently she 
entered a narrow strip of wood- 
land, and here she was suddenly 
greeted by Consheen Kelly. 

It was past four o’clock, the 
rain was falling fast, and it had 
suddenly become so dark that 
she would have passed him with- 
out noticing him, had he not 
sprung out from the trees and 
caught her by the shawl. “Whisht! 
Mary, is that yerself? Ye’re just 
the wan I was wantin’. Have ye 
e’er asixpence about ye ? ” (signifi- 
cantly). 

“Why, Con, have ye any word 
for me? Is it fixed yet?” 

“ When I’m ped I'll tell ye all 
I know, but nothin’ for nothin’,” 
said the boy, cunningly. 

“ How ’cute ye are, Con!” said 
Mary, faintly; ‘and ‘deed I 
haven’t a sixpence about me, but 
I’m goin’ up to the big house now, 
this minute, wid eggs for Miss 
Alice, and I’ll have money comin’ 
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back. So will ye tell me now, 
Con, or will you wait till I’m 
comin’ back? Shure ye might 
thrust me that long.” ; 

Mary was anxious to hear at 
once, in order to confer with the 
Fitzgeralds. She did her utmost 
to conceal her anxiety from Con, 
but the intense look in her eyes 
and quivering of her lips were 

ond her control. 

She placed her basket of eggs 
on the ground, and leant against 
a tree, wrapping her shaw] tightly 
around her, while waiting for 
Con’s answer. 

He glanced sharply at her, then 
looked away, whistling softly to 
himself, while he thought over the 
matter. Mary waited, every 
nerve strained to the utmost ten- 
sion of anxiety. Oh that she 
could see into that shallow cunning 
brain, and fathom the thoughts 
that flitted through it! 

It would not have been a 
pleasant sight, Mary. Greed, self: 
interest, cruelty, and suspicion, 
rapidly chased each other. At 
last he spoke. 

" Well, Mary, I'll thrust ye till 
to-morra’ for me sixpence, and I'll 
tell ye now, for throth I must be 

ttin’ home, it’s very wet and 
cowld. Well, the’ don’t know 
what to do wid the young masther, 
bekase o’ the polis, bad cess to 
them! Sc they’re to begin on 
Thady. The’ know the’ can get 
him aisy, any night comin’ home 
from Mick Delaney’s, so they'll 
.be there to meet him a Saturda’ 
night, and they'll not forget to 
bring their shillelahs wid them, 
never fear.” 

“Well, ’'m obli to ye for 
tellin’ me, Con,” said Mary, takin 
up her basket. “So you and I’ 
be there unbeknownst. Where- 
abouts on the road, do ye think, 
will the’ wait?” 

“Oh, just at that dark spot, 








beyant the cross-roads, where the 
two woods is.” 

“ Well, a good night, Con, and 
TH not forget the sixpence;” and 
she turned and walked rapidly 
away, while Con looked after her, 
remarking— 

“Well, ye’ve got your news 
now, and much good may it do 

ou.” 

Mary found both Alice and her 
brother at home. She gave her 
information, and they formed 
their plans of defence for Satur- 
day night. Edward, taking up a 
huge blackthorn stick covered 
with formidable knobs, exulted in 
the thought of laying it about 
vigorously among the intending 
murderers. This was Wednesday, 
and Mary went home with a 
lighter heart, and slept more 
soundly than she had done for 
weeks. Edward had assured her, 
if the fellows were caught and 
prosecuted, it would frighten them 
from making any such attempt 
again—for a long time to come, 
at all events, and in the mean- 
time something might happen. 
Mary felt hope for the future 
once more reviving in her bosom, 
and Con received a shilling instead 
of jsixpence next day, so grateful 
did she feel to him for the infor- 
mation which she believed would 
save Thady’s life. 

Thursday passed away and 
Friday set in, a day of gloom and 
darkness and storm. Mary met 
Thady coming home about four 
o’clock — earlier than she ex- 
pected. “’Deed I was thinkin’ 


long to see ye, Thady,” she said; — 


“it’s seldom we get a word to- 
gether now.” 

“The day was so bad we quit 
work airly,” he told her, so they 
had time for a few stolen words, 
unheedful of the fast-falling rain. 

The Fitzgeralds had advised 
Mary to say nothing to Thady of 
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the expected fight on Saturday. 
They feared he might in some way 
betray his knowledge. “ The fewer 
who inow anything about it the 
better,” they said; “if anythin 

should leak out, it would spoi 

all.” So Mary kept her own 
counsel, like a brave girl as she 
was, and after her chat with 
Thady, hurried home, feeling un- 
onal cheerful. 

All were there except her 
mother, who was in attendance 
upon a sick neighbour. Mary 
heard talking as she lifted the 
latch, but directly she entered a 
dead silence fell on the group 
round the fire. 

The old woman looked much ex- 
cited, and was grasping her stick 
in her hand; the father looked 
pale, and Terry fierce and deter- 
mined. They started when Mary 
came in, her hair blown by the 
wind, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
bright, and a happy smile on her 
lips. She paused for a moment 
with the latch in her hand, and 
then, as a wild blast swept in and 
blew the turf-ashes about, she shut 
the door and advanced. 

“What are yez all talkin’ 
about?” she said, taking off her 
wet shawl and hanging it on a 
nail ; “ did I give yez a fret, comin’ 
in so suddent? ” 

“Ay, ye fretened us greatly,” 
said Terry, drily; “and now ye’d 
better get usa bit of supper, for 
me father and I has to go out 
about a little business.” 

Mary was used to this now, so 
she only sighed, and proceeded to 
make some tea, and fetched a loaf 
to set the table. 

As she looked at her father, a 
feeling of compunction came over 
her. He was getting to be an old 
man now, it struck her for the 
first time, and he was looking pale 
and ill to-night. When she had 


laid the table, she placed a chair 


[Aug. 


for him, and putting her hand on 
his shoulder, said kindly— 

“Ye oughtn’t to go out to-night, 
father. It’s pourin’ wet, and ye 
don’t look too well.” 

He looked doubtfully at her, as 
though he wavered in his determi- 
nation, and she whispered — 

“T wish ye’d quit goin’ out at 
night, father, altogether. It’s not 
fit for ye, and you gettin’ ould.” 

Her grandmother, who had not 
heard what she said, but had 
watched her speaking to him, here 
called out— 

“What are ye slutherin’ yer 
father for, Mary? Lave him alone, 
and keep yer slutherin’ ways for 
Thady Connor.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this 
witty sally, as the men seated 
themselves at their supper, and 
Mary retreated abashed, murmur- 
ing, “I wish ye’d lave me alone.” 

About eight o’clock the old gran 
grumbled herself off to bed, and 
the men rose, and putting on their 
coats, and taking their sticks, 
wished Mary a gruff good-night. 

“You and yer mother ‘ll be 
in bed when we come back,” said 
her father, “for we'll be late to- 
night.” 

As they opened the door, Mar 
went to look out. A wild black 
night it was, the rain falling in 
torrents, and the storm raging 
fiercely. With a sigh she saw 
them disappear into the darkness, 
and returned to the fireside to 
keep her lonely watch for her 
mother. 

Thady had been infected by 
Mary’s cheerfulness, and had turn- 
ed towards home in good spirits, 
whistling merrily. But the little 
cottage looked gloomier than usual, 
he thought, as he approached it, 
and when he opened the door he 
was surprised and frightened to 
find it all in darkness. He struck 
a match at once, and then saw 
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that his mother was lying on the 
bed. He lit a candle, and ap- 
proached her anxiously. 

She opened her eyes as he bent 
over her, aud held out her hand 
to him. 

“Och, Thady! is that you, 
avick? and you all wet” (feeling 
his sleeve), “and I haven’t a bit 
of fire or supper ready for you. I 
tuk a wakeness there a while ago, 
and threw meself on the bed, but 
I’m rightly now, and I’ll get up 
and light the fire.” 

“Stay where ye are. Not a 
stir ye’ll stir, an’ P’ll light the fire 
and make ye a cup of tay this 
minute. Shure, isn’t it my turn 
to do it for you?” and with rough 
affection he forced her to lie down, 
and spread the quilt over her; 
then lit the fire, and put the kettle 
on to boil, while she watched him 
with a loving smile. 

He soon made the tea, and 
brought her a cup, which she pro- 
nounced the best she had ever 
tasted ; and then, feeling much re- 
vived, came and sat beside him 
at the fire, while he smoked his 
evening pipe. 

* 4 ied Thady, it’s time 
ye brought home the wife. I’m 
gettin’ terrible old and _ stupid, 
and soon I'll be no good at all, 
at all.” 

“You mustn’t be sayin’ the like 
o’ that, mother,” said Thady, husk- 
ily, and then words failed him: 
he knew not how to express his 
affection and loyalty to his old 
mother ; but he got up, and put a 
pillow at her back, spread a shawl 
over her knees, and brightened up 
the fire. 

“Deed it’s too good ye are to 
me, Thady,” she said fondly with 
tears in her eyes. “The saints be 
about you here and ever. God’ll 
reward ye for your goodness to 
your ould mother.” 

“ Ab, whisht will ye, mother?” 
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was Thady’s response, as he re- 
sumed his pipe and his stool, and 
silence fell upon them. The fire 
burned cosily, the candle was put 
out, and the old woman dozed in 
her warm corner, while Thady 
thought over his last conversation 
with Mary, and pondered over the 
— of ever bringing her 

ome as his wife. How good she 
would be to the old woman! How 
clean and comfortable she would 
keep the house! And Thady smiled 
and sighed as he built “castles in 
the air.” 

Eight o’clock struck, and what 
a blast that was that came swirl- 
ing down the chimney! The roar 
of it awoke Mrs Connor. 

“God be good to us, Thady, 
but it’s an awful night!” 

“Tt is that, mother; and I’m 
thinkin’ it’s time we wint to bed,” 
he said, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe. 

“T couldn’t sleep wid the stor- 
rum, Thady, avick; we'll wait a 
bit longer.” 

Thady agreed, and they sat 
silently listening to the storm rag- 
ing outside. 


Presently the old woman said— - 


“What’s that? There’s some 
one at the door, Thady.” 

“Aw, no; it’s only the wind 
shakin’ it.” 

But a knock was distinctly 
heard, and his mother said, “Some 

r body out in the wet, Thady. 

t them in, whoever they are.” 

Thady rose and listened. Again 
a knock, and he went over to the 
door and opened it. He was in- 
stantly surrounded by five or six 
men with tome soe | faces, who 
tried to drag him out, but the 
wind shut the door to, and they 
were all shut in, in the kitchen. 
Thady was unarmed, and abso- 
lutely ‘at their mercy, as they 
gathered round him with their 
huge sticks in their hands. Mrs 
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Connor, with a cry of alarm, rose 
and approached them. 

“Och, boys, dear! what do yez 
want? Shure it’s only Thady 
Connor, that never done harm to 
man nor mortal. Yez must be 
makin’ a mistake.” 

“Sorra mistake,” replied one in 
Terry Reilly’s voice. “It’s Thady 
Connor we want, and no other. 
But we don’t want you, ma’am, so 
ye’'d betther go and sit down in 

our corner. But ye can give 
Thady a good advice, if ye like.” 
“Ay,” said the elder Reilly, 
eagerly, “give him an advice, Mrs 
Connor, not to pay his rint, and 
we'll go quite and aisy, and no 
more about it.” 

She looked from the fierce men 
with their blackened faces to 
Thady, pale, erect, and determined, 
and then said— 

“T’ll give him no advice. He’s 
old enough to do for himself.” 

“ Well, Thady, what do ye say? 
Will ye give your word you'll pay 
no rint, and let uz go? or will ye 
take your batin’?” 

“Go on to bed, mother,” said 
Thady. “Here, come out—out 0’ 
this, boys; this is no place to be 
talkin’.” 

“We may as well settle it as 
we’re here,” said a burly savage 
(Consheen Kelly’s father): perhaps 
he thought his mother’s presence 
might have shaken Thady’s resolu- 
tion. “So now, Thady, which’ll 
ye have—no rint and no batin’, 
or both? Take yer choice.” 

“T’'ll pay me rint while I have 
a shillin’ in me pocket,” said Thady, 
doggedly ; “and bad luck to yez 
all for dishonest-——” 

That word was the signal. 

“ Hould him, boys!” cried Terry 
Reilly. 

Two of them seized him and 
threw him down. The rest raised 
their sticks, when, with a cry of 
anguish, the mother, who had lis- 


tened ey! to the short dis. 
cussion, threw herself upon the 
prostrate form of her boy. 

“ Thady, Thady, avick! I'll not 
let them hurt ye!” 

They tried to drag her from 
him; but she clung so tightly, 
they could not move her. 

“ He must get it anny way,” they 
muttered ; and shame—ob,everlast- 
ing shame !—to Irishmen, to men, 
the blows fell fast and thick upon 
mother and son, and the silver hair, 
which mingled with his brown 
locks, were soon bedabbled with 
blood. 

It was done! The cruel deed 
was done, and, sated with ven- 
geance, the murderers took u 
their sticks, and silently dupes 
into the gloom of night and storm. 

Fitting surroundings for deeds 
of darkness ! . 


The morning dawned chill and 
gloomy. The rain had ceased, but 
the wind still moaned in the chim- 
neys. Mary, who had gone to bed 
early, awoke early, and her first 
thought was, “To-night them black- 
guards ’ill be taken; but I wish 
me father wasn’t in it. I'll thry 
and keep him in.” 

She got up and dressed quietly, 
so as not to disturb the others, and 
stole noiselessly into the kitchen 
to set the fire and fill the kettle. 
She put some bog-wood on the 
fire, and its cheery blaze soon lit 
up the little kitchen, and gave her 
light to go about. She went over 
to the corner for the big iron pot 
to put it on to boil the stirabout. 
As she stooped to lift it up she 
started back with horror. 

What did she see? Only the 
two blackthorn sticks which al- 
ways stood in that corner — but 
on the sticks were stains like 
blood. She seized one of them to 
examine it more closely. Good 


God! there was blood on it— 
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blood and hair!—brown hair 
and silver hair! O God! what. 
could it mean? She must know, 
and out into the wild morning, 
with the first faint streaks of 
dawn beginning to show in the 
stormy sky, Mary rushed. 

Straight to Thady’s cottage 
she ran. The door was shut 
but not fastened inside, so it 
opened easily at her touch, and 
Mary went into the kitchen. 
All was silent and dark, the 
daylight had not yet penetrated 
through the narrow smoke-grimed 
window. Mary paused on the 
threshold—something, she knew 
not what, filled her with a vague 
undefinable fear. Then she moved 
a step forward, and her foot touch- 
ed—what ? 

She staggered and started back, 
and opened the door wider. 

The light came in, the first 
beams of the now risen sun. Oh, 
shut the door, Mary! Let not the 
blessed light shine in on such a 
sight—cover it up in darkness 
and gloom! Hide it, bury it out 
of sight ! 

Mother and son lay clasped in 
each other’s arms in the long sleep 
of death. The frail worn form 
of the feeble mother had been un- 
able to shield the son from the 
cruel hail of blows. But she had 
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died for him, and with him, and 
“in their death they were not 
divided.” 

Could a mother’s heart wish for 
more ? 


Years have ela since that 
dreadful morning. The Fitzgeralds 
have shut up the old house and 
gone to live in England—as Ed- 
ward said, “shaking the very dust 
of that accursed country from 
their feet.” Mary Reilly is with 
them, but no longer the same 
Mary. Something seems lost, 
something gone. She seldom 

aks, and never smiles, and 
though she can do the easy house- 
hold tasks allotted to her, still it 
is evident that, as they say in her 
country, she is not “ all there.” 

Strange to say, she has never 
mentioned Thady Connor’s name, 
and no one dares to break through 
the mysterious seal set on her lips. 
They hope the dreadful past is 
buried in forgetfulness, but they 
know not. She often seems to 
listen intently, and watch for some 
one; then resumes her work with 
a sigh, but still says nothing and 
asks no question. But it is quite 
evident that, as she said to Thady 
once, “If it were to be for twenty 
years, she will never look at 
another boy.” 
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HELIGOLAND—THE ISLAND OF GREEN, RED, AND WHITE. 


THe name Heligoland suggests 
to most people such ideas of dis- 
tance and difficulty of access that 
it may be surprising to know that 
even in winter it is only some 
thirty-six hours’ journey from Lon- 
don vid Flushing, though it is true 
so rapid a flight can only safely be 
ventured on when one has male a 
careful study of time-tables, for 
the winter communication between 
the island and Hamburg is limited 
to twice a-week, and an unw 
traveller might find himself strand- 
ed for three days or more at Cux- 
haven. It was a dreary night on 
the last day of February last year 
when the writer arrived at the 
Pariser Bahnhof; all day long 
the train had travelled through 
the deserted winter fields of the 
Netherlands and North Germany, 
where snow, league after league, 
lay dull in a murky light. In 
Hamburg the cold was intense; 
the streets were heaped with snow ; 
and every one who could afford furs 
was wrapped in them to the nose. 
Very unlike the mild and humid 
weather of our country, where 
spring had already made half-a- 
dozen furtive starts; and had the 
severity of the cold been antici- 
pated, no chronicler might then, 
at all events, have made acquaint- 
ance with winter on the North 
Sea. But once in Hamburg there 
was no use hesitating about going 
further, and next morning 1 was 
on board the Rostock when it 
turned its sharp prow from Cux- 
haven harbour to crash through 
the acres of hummocky ice which 
lay widespread outside. The air 
was cold, but not unpleasantly so, 
and the experience of grinding 
through ice made one feel half an 
arctic voyager. 


The sea was calmer than many 
a time in summer, and by three 
o’clock I saw my faithful boatman 
at hand, and in five minutes re- 
ceived a warm welcome on the 
little pier of Heligoland, and in 
another five minutes was settled in 
comfortable rooms. 

Familiar as one may be with 
Heligoland in summer, with its 
glittering sea, its gay cafés, its 
operatic fishermen, its medley of 
princes and Kaufleute, of grand- 
duchesses and humble tourists, he 
can form no idea of what it is 
like in winter. I had heard many 
accounts from Heligolanders of 
their peculiar life in winter and 
of their pre-Lent festivities, and 
yet coming with some anticipation 
of what I was to see, I was more 
than surprised and _ interested. 
Not a café, not a shop seemed 
open. The little bay, in summer 
crowded with boats, had now but 
two or three. All the other boats 
were drawn up on the shore, and 
even along the sides of the pic- 
turesque but extremely narrow 
street which leads from the pier. 
Snow lay everywhere,—not the 
snow of dwellers in town, but the 
clean, powdery, dry snow which 
flits with every puff of wind, and 
knows no traffic save the occasional 
feet of the pedestrian. It need 
scarcely be said that in Heligoland 
there is no cart nor horse nor other 
animal save sheep—and the sheep 
are housed and out of sight. The 
sea was calm; the air was clear, 
and during most of my visit the 
sun shone with effect altogether 
dazzling on the constant mantle of 
winter. The people bear out en- 
tirely the opinion of Oetker, the 
island’s best German historian, 
who spent a winter among them. 
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In summer they are agreeable, 
but certainly reserved until one 
knows them well; but in winter 
they are the most charming of 
hosts. “We are in winter only 
one big family,” said Frau Jansen 
to me; and this is entirely true. 
In summer the Heligolander tries, 
and naturally tries to make as 
much money as he can, though 
no one could say that his prices 
are fancy prices; but in winter 
there are no strangers, and no 
occasion for much exertion until 
the fishing season begins towards 
the end of March. So life is 
spent in enjoyment of the sim- 
plest kind ; and the difficulty the 
writer felt was rather to avoid 
trespassing too much on the Heli- 
golanders’ hospitality and their 
desire to make his stay enjoyable, 
than otherwise. 

On the evening of the Ist 
March the great fancy-dress ball 
took place. Ordinarily the Heli- 
golanders dance in one of two 
wooden buildings on the Oberland, 
built originally for the use of the 
legion raised abroad during the 
Crimean war. But to-night the 
Conversations Haus, where Bade- 
gaste usually dance, was en féte for 
the natives. By 9 o’clock this 
large room was lined three —_ 
by rows of chairs filled wit 
Heligoland wives and girls, who 
were not going to be masked. 
Between the central pillars stood 
a crowd of Heligoland youths, all 
in their best—and a stalwart 
healthy, hearty set they are. In 
a gallery was the band. Soon 
the masquers began to come in 
—and for half an hour or so 
in ever-increasing numbers they 
marched two by two round the 
room. They were all without 
— Heligoland lads and 
maidens ; they were all (as every 
one is in Heligoland), if not poor 
certainly not rich, yet the variety 
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and tastefulness of their costumes 
was such as would have done no 
discredit to any fancy ball in 
Great Britain. The ball is of 
course no novelty; the Heli 
landers are passionately fond of 
dancing (like all islanders; were 
not the St Kildans also, until 
the minister put a stop to it?), and 
they have, besides their many 
week-day dances, a dance every 
Sunday and at least two fancy- 
dress ballseach year. This famili- 
arity at once enables the dancers 
to wear their grotesque costumes 
with ease of manner, and stimu- 
lates them on each occasion to new 
flights of millinery. Of course 
most of the costumes are the work 
of those who wear them. Sailors, 
and ideal representatives of all 
nations (even of Scotland, so far 
as a short and rather theatrical 
si went) were there; and the 
umour of the occasion was inten- 
sified by the antics of two enor- 
mous “women,” who wheeled a 
perambulator in the supposed 
manner of fashionable summer 
visitors. Every one came to be 
leased, and was pleased ; every- 
y knew everybody, and no 
more amusing or friendly dance 
can well be imagined ; - &. was 
excellent music, and all the band 
were Heligolanders. 

The following day being Satur- 
day, there was as usual no festiv- 
ities of any kind; from Saturda 
afternoon to Sunday afternoon is 

ractically the Sunday of all the 
North Frisian islands. There is 
an excellent reading-room in winter 
for the people, amply stored with 
newspapers and books, and this is 
crowed from about five o’clock 
each day to eight o’clock. Up- 
stairs on the Oberland there is in 
Jansen’s Bier-Halle (well known to 
summer visitors) what is practi- 
cally a Heligoland club for the 
older men. There Klaus or Hamke 

L 
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will come, say twice or thrice a- 
week, to drink a glass of beer and 
play a game of cards with his 
cronies. Each party of four has 
its own table. No one would 
think of sitting at a table which 
by prescription is reserved for 
another; and each evening from 
twenty to thirty gather for their 
customary amusement. In _ its 
stillness and order this room much 
more nearly resembles the card- 
room of a West-end club than it 
does any restaurant known to 
dwellers on the mainland. In an 
adjoining room younger Heligo- 
landers play billiards—K 6nigsspiel, 
pool, Carambole, &c.—with rather 
more noise, and with that lusty 
chaff and good-humour which are 
among the most attractive features 
of their character. Several of 
them play very well indeed. Such 
amusements as these surely do 
credit to the le of this re- 
markable little island. There are 
few people of any race who get 
more pleasure out of life for a 
trifling cost than does a Heligo- 
lander. Of course he does not get 
daily letters or newspapers, but he 
does not miss them. His world 
is a very small one, but it has 
abundant interests of its own; he 
has unlimited opportunities for 
flirtation, and takes advantage of 
them ; while the knowledge that 
everybody has of everybody else’s 
position (and indeed actions) makes 
conduct of any seriously improper 
kind practically impossible. Pub- 
lic opinion punishes more severely 
than could any judge a breach of 
the universal good faith; for to 
anybody who transgresses the so- 
cial decorum, such as it is, there 
is but one course open—compul- 
sory self-banishment,—and to leave 
Heligoland for ever is to its sons 
more bitter than death. Crime 
there is none, for the like reason, 
—and for another, that no criminal 
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could possibly escape except with 
the connivance of practically the 
whole population. This difficulty 
of escape was amusingly illustrated 
last year. Two housebreakers from 
Hamburg came across on a profes- 
sional visit. They had .a highly 
successful evening’s work ; every 
door stood open; they had only 
to watch when on one was by, 
step boldly in, and carry away 
what they cared for. They got 
altogether a very handsome booty. 
But they had forgotten one littl 
detail. There was no steamer leav- 
ing Heligoland the following day 
till two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Long, long ere then the thefts 
had been discovered, the robbers 
lodged in prison, and the stolen 
roperty restored to its owners. 
Vhen escape is impossible, villany 
of any kind can hardly flourish. 
So the Heligolanders are honest 
whether they like it or not; but 
long custom has made them honest 
by choice as well as by force. It 
is one of the rarest things for the 
little Heligoland prison to have 
any inmates: when it has any, 
they are there for very trivial 
offences, and occupy themselves 
in singing (as Heligolanders will 
always do when they get a chance), 
and their friends stand outside and 
sing in unison, to keep them com- 
pany. As I have mentioned else- 
where, a Heligolander, if arrested, 
will go to the prison by himself, 
ring up the warder, and tell him 
he is in custody. Altogether the 
island is in its ways so peculiar 
and unconventional, that this pro- 
cedure is regarded by any acci- 
dental delinquent as only natural 
and a. 

On the three days preceding 
Ash-Wednesday the Heligolanders 
danced every night on the Ober- 
land, and besides, there were vari- 
ous singing-parties in one or other 
of the restaurants. Among the 
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dances, I was privileged to see one 
of the genuine old Frisian dances, 
never danced during the season for 
fear of the scoffing of tourists. I 
cannot describe its many move- 
ments, but at intervals the dancers 
form a ring, and simultaneously 
duck,—I know no other word to 
describe the movements; subse- 
quently, at another marked point 
in the music they go down on their 
knees for a second ; and lastly, and 
most curious of all, at another 
momentary pause they not only go 
on their knees, but bend forward 
until their noses touch the floor, 
then in a second they are again on 
their feet in a rapid waltz. This 
is called the “Spring danz,” or 
jump dance. Although “Sling 
mien -Moderken” is claimed by 
the Heligolanders as their typical 
national dance, I am inclined to 
think that it may be borrowed 
from the Scotch reel; and strange 
to say, it seems a greater favourite 
in summer (when visitors pay for 
the music being played) than in 
winter, when the dancers could 
have it for the asking. 

Wild-fowl shooting and skating 
are among the minor amusements 
of winter in Heligoland. Skating- 
space one could scarcely look for 
in an island that is only one mile 
long, but Heligoland boasts itself 
complete in everything, and the 
skating-pond is not lacking, though 
itis only a somewhat circumscribed 
depression in the Oberland. Here, 
a from the wind by high 

anks, young Heligolanders skate 
about all day to their unqualified 
satisfaction, and if they want a 
a change they can almost as easily 
skate up and down the streets of 
the little town on the Unterland. 
All around is snow, ‘no earth is 
visible—snow on red roofs, on 
green palings; and all around as 
far as the eye can reach is the 
North Sea, a dazzling blue in this 
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clear March sunshine, that makes 
every particle of snow gleam and 
shine as though sprinkled with 
diamonds. The air is absolutely 
still; no sound of traffic or of 
noise can reach this sequestered 
isle ; there is nothing to do, and 
every man, woman, and child— 
save, alas! the school children— 
knows there is nothing to be done, 
no money to be earned, no visitor . 
to go a-sailing, no ship will arrive, 
no post can come. Isolated as 
Heligoland seems in summer, it is 
now trebly lonely. But the lone- 
liness is not incompatible with 
contentment, and not contentment 
alone, but real lively enjoyment 
of all the good things their pru- 
dence and industry in summer has 
enabled them to enjoy in winter. 
This is the time, too, when most 
of the wooing is done. No real 
fishing begins till the middle of 
March, so for the first three 
months of the year, the Heligo- 
lander’s heart, rather anticipat- 
ing the spring, lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. All the summer 
long he will flirt with the German 
Dienstmagd who come over for 
the season ; but it is comparativel 
rare for one of these alien mai 
to become settled as a Heligo- 
lander’s wife. The Continental 
maiden is apt to weary of her 
island home, and the Heligolander, 
with the practical foresight which 
distinguishes him throughout his 
life, prefers to flirt with the Ger- 
mans, but to choose his wife from 
among his own people—to win some 
girl baptised at the same font as he 
was baptised, taught on the same 
benches as he was taught, con- 
firmed within the same old church 
where he was confirmed,—some 
girl who will be like his mother 
in all her knowledge of Heligoland 
household ways, accustomed to 
simple fare, not too proud to carry 
nets, nor take her wifely share of 
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the humble joys and sorrows of 
the fisherman’s life. The women 
of Heligoland are, generally speak- 
ing, small and gracefully formed, 
and present a remarkable contrast 
to their tall and strapping mates. 
The female loveliness is unfor- 
tunately somewhat transient, no 
doubt owing in large measure to 
the inferior fare and rough work 
with the nets. No idea of female 
suffrage is ever likely to enter a 
Heligolander’s head. His idea of 
the relation of the sexes is the old 
one that the man is the head of 
the wife, and that women, take 
them as you like, are an inferior 
order: they are kind and courteous 
to their women in all respects, 
but there is no doubt who is lord 
and bread-winner. The patriarch- 
al system has scarcely died out. 
Each lusty, broad-shouldered son, 
though he may have passed his 
twenty-first birthday, requires to 
give all or nearly all his earnings 
to his father so long as he lives in 
his father’s house. ‘When he mar- 
ries, and takes up a house for him- 
self, then only does the patria 
— come to an end. Heligo- 
anders as a rule marry young; 
there are more women than men, 
and it is not difficult to find a 
mate. Housekeeping is not an ex- 
pensive job, and there is plenty 
of money to be earned, if a man 
is intelligent and industrious. It 
may be some time before the 
young husband has a boat of his 
own, for a boat costs £25 (they 
are all built in the island), but he 
can always hire one, paying for 
its hire about 35 per cent of the 
payment he himself charges ; and 
often he has the luck to get the 
present from some rich and fre- 
quent visitor, who has known him 
probably since he was a youngster 
playing at gréschen in d’grabe, of 
money to ~~ a boat, conditional on 
the donor always having the first 
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right to ifs use. Heligolanders 
get many gifts, and it is to their 
credit that as a race they are so 
little spoiled. A regular visitor 
stands in a peculiar relation, how- 
ever, to his boatman. Daniel or 
Tonnies will not engage himself in 
the morning to any visitor until 
he knows if his regular patron 
requires his services. He sees to 
coats, and fishing-tackle and bait, 
and everything needful, and is 
ever ready with good-humoured 
joke or gossip. Thus far he is as 
other boatmen. But in the even- 
ing he is also your friend. He 
does not exactly “shadow” you, 
but he is ever at hand, as com- 
panion or guide or adviser. His 
is the first hand you clasp as you 
land on the little pier; his is the 
last bright, sun-tanned face which 
bids you adieu as you leave. this 
charming island. It would be ab- 
surd to credit the whole race with 
angelic virtues: like every other 
people they have faults ; but three 
virtues they may claim, honesty, 
courtesy, and cleanliness. 

The winter passes at last; with 
March comes the fishing, but this 
industry has greatly decayed. 
Heligoland has no proper harbour, 
though one could easily be con- 
structed. For fishing as it is now 
conducted, boats that have to be 
hauled on shore cannot compete 
with larger vessels, and the trade 
is ‘om ad away. No doubt the 
Heligolanders do not feel the lack 
of fishing so much, because they 
make plenty of money in summer 
from the easier work of attend- 
ing on visitors; but the sum- 
mer season only lasts at the very 
utmost ten weeks, and if only as an 
occupation, the fishing industry 
should be encouraged. Further, 
it need scarcely be pointed out 
that if anything occurred to affect 
the attractiveness of Heligoland as 
a bathing resort,—if, for example, 
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the Diine were swept away, or at 
the very least if a succession of cold 
summers greatly diminished the 
average length of each visitor’s 
stay,—the position of the people 
might be a very serious one. Fish- 
ing, whether of cod, lobster, or 
oysters, should be regarded as the 
Frisian’s main source of livelihood. 
Fishing, to parody Sir Walter 
Scott’s saying about literature, is 
the fisherman’s crutch,—summer- 
junketings may make an excel- 
Jent cane. Everything that can 
help the fisherman legitimately 
to earn his livelihood by his 
own proper work is commendable, 
and it will be an unfortunate day 
for this fine people when they 
become mere gillies of the sea 
and lackeys of Hamburg Jews. 
Sometimes (so few can find suitable 
employment in proper fishing-boats 
nowadays) the Heligolander will 
go away for a voyage in winter. 
This is an old custom of his neigh- 
bours the natives of Sylt, and has 
saved that island from becoming 
a Frisian Skye. When these people 
make money abroad theycome home 
to spend it, or rather to save it; 
and this, too, though in a much 
less degree, is true of the Heligo- 
lander. With work in winter at 
fishing or in the merchant service, 
and attendance on the army of 
holiday-makers in summer, the 
dwellers in the lonely North Frisian 
islands should never know what 
poverty is,—and, it is fair to add, 
they very seldom do. 

urning from these prosaic de- 
tails of Heligoland life, we find 
undoubtedly among the most in- 
teresting of Frisian legends those 
of the neighbouring islands of 
Sylt, which relate to a vanished 
race. Just as the Picts of Scot- 
land are credited with all manner 
of marvellous feats in the way of 
buildings, &c., so the Ondereer- 
sken, the Unterirdischen, or Under- 


ground Folk, are the subject of 
many a weird tale. There are 
several subterranean or earth- 
houses in Sylt,so that the name 
given tothe people who lived in 
them is appropriate enough. In- 
deed there are probably many of 
these curious houses waiting to be 
discovered. At a time when the 
more intelligent ap 7 began to 
discredit the stories of dwarfs and 
brownies, the fashion seems to have 
crept in of explaining the curious 
mounds and hillocks which one 
finds all over the island by saying 
that they were the graves of heroes 
or giants of old times. Investiga- 
tion has proved how true the old 
legends were; how untrue the 
modern. There were many elves ; 
there were no giants. For example, 
near Keitum, in Sylt, there is the 
Tipkenhiigel, with a fine view of 
the north, east, and south corners 
of Sylt. This was, tradition says, 
the grave of heroes who fought 
against the Danes in the reign of 
Waldemar IV. The hill was 


opened in 1870, and a great heap 
of stones was found, but no trace 
of human remains. South-west of 
Keitum lie the Oewenhiigel and 


Kloéwenhiigel. There, tradition 
said, lay the great sea-heroes Ow 
and Klow—Klow in his golden 
ship; but when Professor Handel- 
mann opened the mound, there was 
no trace of any human remains. 
On the other hand, we know that 
these mounds were the favourite 
trysting-place of the witches, and 
there they held their midnight 
revels. When a Sylt witch met 
another on their eerie errands 
abroad, or stumbled upon a Sylt 
sailor in foreign lands, the question 
to put to them was ever this: 
“Steit Oewenhoog ; steit Kléwen- 
hoog ; steit ore nogh ?”— 
Stands yet the hill of Ow, the hill 
of Kléw, and theStippelstein? And 
the answer as the eerie ones fled 
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was, “ Da hebben wi so mannige 
bliede Naght gehat ”—There have 
we had many a blithe night. 

But if the giants cannot be 
traced, the dwarfs can.' The 
Danghoog, near Wenningstedt, was 
opened by Dr Wiebel of Hamburg 
in 1868. An undeniable dwelling 
of underground folk was discovered. 
It was approached in old times by 
a passage from the south, 27 feet 
long and about 2 feet high. The 
central chamber is 17 feet long, 
10 feet broad, and 5 feet high; 
a fireplace was found, and the 
bones of a little man, clay urns, 
and stone weapons. Externally 
this dwelling is merely a swelling 
great mound, that no one would 
particularly notice. It is entered 
nowadays by a trap-door in the 
roof. The visitor descends a steep 
ladder and finds himself in a 
capacious enough chamber, lined 


by twelve huge blocks of, I was’ 


informed, Swedish granite, though 
how it got there I cannot imagine. 
One has the strangest feeling in 
the world in thus visiting the un- 
doubted home of a race that has 
vanished as completely from the 
world as has the mastodon. Put 
a fire in this artificial cave, and 
you have the very home, not in- 
deed of primitive man, of a man 
far indeed from primitive, but one 
who knew how to construct a 
most ingenious and far from un- 
comfortable dwelling, particularly 
well fitted for the inhabitant of a 
storm-swept island. The ‘ Arche- 
ological Review’ for January 1890 
contains an interesting diagram of 
the earth-house known as Maes-how 
in Orkney. It closely resembles 
the Dianghoog, except that Maes- 
how has cells off the central cham- 
her, and is larger in every way. 
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Maes-how is, or rather was, ap- 
proached by a passage 50 feet long, 
and for the most part 2 feet 4 
inches to 2 feet 6 inches in height. 
The central chamber, when com- 
plete, was about 20 feet high in 
the centre, and is 15 feet square. 
How such dwellings as Maes- 
how and the Danghoog were lit, 
whether there was a hole in the 
roof (to allow smoke to escape and 
air to enter), except in times of 
danger, we know not. Such houses 
are found all over what may be 
termed the region of Scandinavian 
influence ; but the people who built 
them are certainly not the Scandi- 
navians of history. Dates in in- 
vestigating matters of this kind 
are mere guesses ; but it is interest - 
ing to find in Mr M‘Ritchie’s valu- 
able article above mentioned that 
Maes-how “is believed to have 
been invaded about a thousand 
years ago. It was entered in the 
twelfth century by some of those 
North-men who were on their way 
to the Holy Land ; and these early 
tourists have incised various in- 
scriptions on its inner walls. But 
at that date it was empty, and 
had been rifled many centuries be- 
fore. One legendary tale places 
the date of its original despolia- 
tion as far back as the year 920; 
and states that ‘Olaf the Norse- 
man’ was its invader; and that 
he encountered its possessor, whom 
he overcame—after a deadly 
struggle. And since ‘the common 
traditions of the country [up to 
the year 1861, when it was re- 
ee represented it as the 
abode of a goblin, who was named 
“the Hog boy,”’ it would seem 
that the prevailing blood of the 
country-people, in that district, is 
akin to that of this ‘Olaf the 





1 In the Krockhiigeln Professor Handelmann of Kiel, however, found the 
skeleton of a man of 6 to 7 feet; in the larger Brénshoog a skull, and in the 


smaller ‘Brénehoog some human bones. 
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Norseman’; and that, therefore, 
in this instance, the popular mem- 
ory reaches back for nearly a 
thousand years, with the most per- 
fect precision.”! This observation 
is even more true of Sylt than of 
the Orcadians,—for century after 
century for what must have been 
a thousand years, the story was 
handed on from sire to son of a 
race of wild men, one of whose 
dwellings was the Danghoog, a 
story only proved to be absolutely 
correct in 1868, when the Dang- 
hoog—more fortunate than Maes- 
how—was for the first time opened, 
and its ancient tenant found on 
the floor of his prehistoric home. 
Singular indeed is the tenacity of 
man’s memory. 

But, it may be asked, if tradition 
so truly spake of long-forgotten 
homes, does it tell us nothing of 
the people who lived in them? 

Undoubtedly it does. But here 
we meet a difficulty of which 
archeology, in the strictest sense, 
knows nothing. We verify the 
tradition of subterranean homes by 
going down into them and seeing 
for ourselves the very places. But 
when Hansen tells us a story which 
he heard from a very ancient sehr 
gescheidten und gemiithlichen Frau 
aus Braderup,that the underground 
folk sang and danced in the moon- 
light on the mounds above their 
houses, but were thieves, deceitful 
and idle, we know that to us 
it will not be given to find a red 
cap which these Puks, as they are 
called, have worn, nor will the 
most unwearied watcher see a 
midnight revel on the Danghoog. 
Yet the tale is not absolutely in- 
credible. The old woman said 
those folk had stone axes, and we 
know they had, for they have been 
found. Nor is it in the slightest 
degree probable that the under- 
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ground men were killed all at 
once by the invaders. Indeed 
Frisian “history” revels in ac- 
counts of the wars between the 
giants and the dwarfs—i.e., the 
Frisian invaders and the indigen- 
ous population ; and long after the 
race was conquered, in the lonelier 
portions of an island that was al- 
ways lonely, the remnant of the 
— would still live in the 
ouses that their conquerors did 
not envy them; would steal, since 
stealing was the only possible re- 
prisal; and when they sought the 
air by night on the green mounds 
that concealed their dwellings, 
they may easily have been seen 
when they thought themselves 
unwatched. Although as a race 
the dwarfs were long extinct, 
small families of good folk may 
well have survived, curiosities in 
the museum of man’s history, and 
have become by rumour the 
brownies and fairies of medieval 
Europe. Fairyland lies nearer 
our doors than we think. When 
the British Isles were invaded 
from the fens of Holstein and 
from Sylt itself, it is not difficult 
to understand how the legends of 
goblin and sprite, of wee men and 
uncanny powers were brought into 
our islands; while Scottish trav- 
ellers from the Orkneys and 
Perthshire, where there are nu- 
merous traces of underground 
houses, could confirm the tale. In- 
deed, while Alfred ruled England, 
it is not impossible that a solitary 
red cap or two still sat in the 
moonlight on the white sand-hills 
of Sylt, the last of a vanished 
race, already living anew in the 
minds of men as gnomes and 
fairies. The development may 
be said to have taken this form: 
we have (1) a race living chiefly, 
or at times of necessity, in under- 
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ground houses ; (2) the race con- 
— oe survivors living per- 
orce in these houses for safety ; 
(3) the race almost exterminated 
—those who still live are regarded, 
for the most part, as wicked, imp- 
ish, or mischievous—but with 
some exceptions in the case of 
those who may have rewarded 
protection by faithful if some- 
what mysterious service; (4) the 
race quite exterminated, living 
in tradition, partly (a) as a 
vanished people, but for the most 
part (5) as demons or fairies. 

It is curious to find that even 
in this century traces of the little 
people are supposed to be found 
in words and rhymes in children’s 
games in Sylt—words meaningless 
in themselves, but ascribed by 
tradition to the old race. If this 
is really so, then children again 
do here prove themselves the true 
folk-lorists. I have often doubted 
whether the folk-lore, and, we may 
add, traces of the speech of the 
past, are really handed down, as 
the saying goes, from sire to son; 
and I am rather inclined to take 
it that the links are much nearer 
and closer in the chain of tradi- 
tion than father and boy,—it is 
rather the children who tell each 
other ; the little maid of thirteen 
or fourteen who tells the boys of 
nine and ten, who again, as they 
grow older, pass on the same 
stories and the same rhymes in 
a very conservative way. Grown- 
ye people have an unhappy habit 
when telling tales of their youth 


of embellishing the narrative with 
the aid of the experience which 
life has given them since the 


first heard the narrative. Chil- 
dren happily don’t read much ; in 
Sylt they could not, because there 
were no books,—to the present 
day no book has been printed in 
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Heligolandish ; and if they ro- 
manced a bit, it was only a little, 
for the very scene of every Sylt 
legend was near enough for any 
child to visit, and literal accuracy 
of detail—where such accuracy 
was, in fact, impossible—was prob- 
ably the greatest defect of that 
primitive folk-lore society, the 
children of Sylt. 

Hansen unfortunately does not 
seem to have noted the exact 
words of which he spoke; but he 
gives the following tale, first in 
German, then in the Sylt dialect. 

Once upon a time three witches 
were belated at a midnight dance. 
One of them, called Glihauge, sat 
upon a sand-hill, and gazed at the 
glow of the approaching dawn; 
when lo! she beheld two other 
witches speeding towards her, one 
known as the “ Lame Duck,” for 
she waddled about as she came ; 
the one behind was called the 
“ Wild Cow,” for she ran fast over 
the plain. Gliihauge called out, 
in banter, to the Lame Duck: 
“ Run, run, Lame Duck ; I’ll back 
you against the Cow, though she 
ate the lout” (zur Wette mit der 
Kuh, die den Rekel (grossen Kerl) 
ass).”! But as she spoke, at that 
moment uprose the sun, dispellin 
the twilight, and making the hill all 
shining. “ Huh! what was that?” 
cried she, affrighted, and—fled to 
the devil: the game was done. 

In Syltish :-— 


““Gleesooge seet iip Stinkenbarig 
En gliiiiret én de Daageruad. 

Jii terret héér Sester 

Laap, laap, lam Enk, 

Hur de Kii rent, 

Diar Rekel eet ! 

Hu! wat wiar dit? 

De Daageruad spleet ; 

De Barig bruan dnder. 
Gleesooge floog naa de Hinger.”’ 


And here may I mention that 





1 This is somewhat obscure, unless reke/ has a special meaning. 














evidently the Sylt witches knew 
their rights as to time a great deal 
better than do the people who 
write shilling shockers about them. 
Witches and ghosts are nearly al- 
ways represented nowadays as flee- 
ing at the midnight hour. This 
is a very modern notion. The 
witches of olden times had a much 
longer time to themselves—clearly 
up to sunrise. It was certainly 


“That hour, o’ night’s black arch the 
key-stane,”’ 


before Tam o’ Shanter set out on 
his way home; when he beheld the 
witches’ revel it must have been 
nearly one, and Burns knew the 
superstitions of his countrymen 
too well to make a mistake in his 
folk-lore. On Christmas Eve, in- 
deed, English ghosts seem to have 
fled when the last sound of the 
midnight bell died away. But 
otherwise witches and ghosts had 
from sundown to sunrise for their 
cantrips and witcheries. In short, 
the idea of an early closing hour 
for ghosts is a purely modern one. 
Who were this people who con- 
quered the underground folk? The 
story common in the North Frisian 
islands is that they came from the 
East in the Mannigfuald, and 
landed between the Schelde and 
the Riperfurt. There are many 
versions of this story. One tells of 
a people of the Levant, who, in con- 
sequence of great tumults or pres- 
sure, were forced to leave their 
native land and seek a new home, 
under the leadership of one called 
Uald. All seafaring people, they 
chose rather to journey by water 
than overland, and in one great 
ship—or in a flotilla of small ships, 
as is much more probable—they 
set sail. For some days all went 
well; then arose quarrels about 
many matters—the rule on board, 
the course of the ship, &c. Hap- 
pily a great storm arose, which 
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made them note how important it 
was for their own safety that they 
should be of one mind. The sim- 
plest way of securing this end, 
and of pacifying the angry sea- 
god, was obviously to throw the 
troublesome members of the crew 
overboard, and this was done 
with the most satisfactory results. 
Scarce had the last Jonah gone 
when the wind fell; the clouds 
melted away, and in the pleasant 
night-sky Orion, the Mori-Roth of 
the Frisians, was seen, and his belt 
or Peri-Pikh showed the way to 
the West. All was peace and joy 
after the storm, when, as our nov- 
elists say, “a strange thing hap- 
pened.” There was a plashing at 
the bow, and on the prow ap 
the figure of a pale man with long 
hair and garments dripping wet. 
No word did he speak, not a 
glance did he throw on the awe- 
struck seamen, but leapt at once 
into the darkness of the ship’s 
hold. No one followed the stran- 
ger, but all waited in awe for his 
reappearance. Then from the 
deepest recesses of the ship came - 
strange and awful sounds, and 
every man held his breath. It 
was as if the stranger were plead- 
ing with the spirit or god of these 
travelling folk for pity, for safety, 
for deliverance from their great 
sufferings. Then clear and dis- 
tinct came the answer: “Hear 
my voice, and be obedient to my 
words. Justice, unity, and hope 
are all essential for the good of 
the folk, so long as they are on the 
earth.” The warning words of 
Uald (who now seems not so much 
captain as spiritual leader, or ship’s 
spirit), “ Justice, unity, and hope,” 
echoed through the ship; eve 
man heard them, and in eac 
man’s soul they sank deep. Three 
days and three nights was this 
strange conversation repeated. 
Then one day the stranger disap- 
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peared as marvellously as he came, 
and, as they passed a jutting rocky 
— the mariners saw in the twi- 
ight the pale figure of their inter- 
cessor for the last time. 

When morning broke, the brav- 
est of the party sought the Spintje, 
as the lowest hold was called, and 
sought for any traces of the mys- 
terious stranger or of the ship- 
spirit, and were rewarded by find- 
ing a Ziegenhaut—skin or parch- 
ment — with these words: “To 
become a just, united, and happy 
people ye must have laws and 
judges: so long as ye are on this 
pilgrimage, or in danger, ye must 

r the yoke of a king, and do 
what he bids you. When ye come 
to land, this ye must do: settle 

ourselves in peace, and forget not 
justice, love, and hope shall dwell 
with you, and of them have ye the 
signs.” And when the skin was 

uite unrolled, three little golden 

gures of these virtues were found 
thereon. 

Many hundred years later, says 
our Frisian story-teller, one would 
find in most Frisian houses and on 
the ships representations of the 
same virtues—justice as a woman, 
with sword and balances ; unity or 
love, a woman with three babes, 
one nestling in her bosom; hope, 
with one hand on her anchor and 
with the other holding a bird. 
These were carved on walls and 
cupboards, or worked in metal. 

he reader of the writing was 
Freso, and he the wanderers chose 
to be their king, or visible Uald. 
But their troubles were by no 
means at an end, and they had 
many adventures before passing 
_ through the Pillars of Hercules, 
which the Frisians call “dit Nau.” 
Then they entered the Atlantic, 
which they call “the Spanish sea.” 
There they found great storms and 
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thick mists, and thought they had 
reached the end of the world ; but 
the courage of Freso, and of his 
brother, mo was steersman, pulled 
them through. At last they saw 
a sail, which they took at first to 
be a spectre, followed it, and passed 
through the English Channel. 
Freso landed at last at Vlies or 
Flushing (and if we believe the 
chronicler Heimreich, it was in au- 
tumn 313 B.c.) ; Saxo, his brother, 
went to Hadelen; and Bruno, an- 
other leader, fixed on the Weser, 
and founded Brunswick. 

It is difficult to know what to 
make of this strange tale. I am 
inclined to think it is made up of 
two or three stories of very vary- 
ing dates. The oldest part ine 
ably relates to the arrival of the 
Frisians from over the sea, led by 
their god, who in later times was, 
by euphemistic process, turned 
sometimes into Uald, the Old or 
Elder one, sometimes into Freso: 
that the vessel came from the East, 
and passed through the Pillars of 
Hercules, is purely medieval em- 
broidery, when it was the fashion 
to trace the descent of every peo- 

le from fabulous Eastern travel- 
ioe Where the people came from 
I am not concerned here to inquire, 
the more that, according to local 
tradition, the islands were nearly 
depopulated at the time of the in- 
vasion of England, and were taken 
possession of by Jutes, whose tra- 
ditions, especially as to their race’s 
origin, may well have got mixed 
with the traditions of the Frisian 
islanders proper. Now Jutland, 
we know, has its legend in the 
younger Edda of Odin’s long pil- 
grimage from the East, and how 
he came to “ Reidgothland, which 
is now called Jutland, and there 
took possession of as much as he 
wanted.”! It is at the least a 





1 Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, 1889, p. 27. 














ible theory—I claim no more 
for it—that the Jutes may have 
imposed the legend of an Eastern 
origin upon the simple Syltist’s 
tale of the island’s conquest by 
tall men from over the sea. 

I have given this rambling tale 
at perhaps too great length. But 
there is a substratum of truth in 
it. The Frisians or invaders, call 
them what we will, were strangers 
to the low-lying marsh-lands and 
islands which they occupied, and 
they came over-sea, and not over- 
land. “ Frisia” isan expression so 
confusing that I do not intend to 
pursue a subject quite foreign to 
this paper and try to define it, and 
shall simply assume that a band of 
hardy sailors landed in one or an- 
other of the North Frisian islands, 
and finding the fishing good and 
the bays convenient for boats, 
proceeded to slaughter the inhab- 
itants, the small people, active but 
unskilled, of whom we have already 
heard. There are many legends of 
the fights ; they were like all other 
battles, very bloody and very 
glorious—to the winning side. I 
think most of the accounts are 
entirely apocryphal. One or two 

ints, however, are interesting. 

he head of the dwarfs was King 
Finn, and the underground house 
he lived in can still be seen. 
Finn is a very interesting name. 
Grimm says: “Fin is spoken 
of in the Traveller's Song, as 
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ruler of the Frisians—‘ Fin Folec- 
walding weold Fresna cynne’— 
which confirms the statement of 
Nennius that his father’s name 
was Folewald (or Folewalda). 
Again Fin appears in Beowulf. 
It is side by side with Fin that 
Beowulf introduces Hengist, a 
great name with the Kentishmen ; 
must not they have been a Fris- 
ian rather than a Jutish race?” ? 
This may be quite true; the 
Kentishmen are probably Fris- 
ians, but Sylt was in all likeli- 
hood populated by Jutes after 
the exodus to England, and then 
it was that Finn became head of 
the dwarfs—i.e., of a vanished, 
or at least conquered and vanish- 
ing race. 

Heligoland is not so rich in 
legends as is Sylt. The Heligo- 
landers have, however, several 
quaint songs which are worth 
attention. One or two of them 
have been recently printed, but 
he will be a remarkably clever 
tourist who gets a Heligolander 
to sing them. The Heligolanders 
are very agreeable to casual visi- 
tors, but they keep their old cus- 
toms, their legends and their songs, 
for the winter time, when none 
but their own kin as a rule are 
nigh. They know their green is- 
land, with its red rocks and white 
strand, is a quaint corner of the 
world, and they would fain keep 
it so. 





1 Deutsch Mythologie. 
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Crime in Fiction. 


CRIME IN 


ComeEpy is the salt and life of 
fiction, as the pathos which is 
the highest triumph of the artist, 
evoking natural emotion without 
sensible effort, may be said to be 
fiction’s soul. When pathos de- 
generates into vapid sentiment, it 
is sometimes an opiate, though 
more often an irritant. Soporifics 
are very well in their way, but on 
the whole the patrons of the cir- 
culating libraries prefer to be ex- 
cited and interested. Hence the 
popularity of the sensational novel, 
taking horrors for its subjects and 
criminals for its heroes, and lead- 
ing the reader onwards from sur- 
prise to surprise to the dramatic 
dénouement which should be en- 
velo in mystery. The range 
of the criminal romance is wide 
enough in all conscience. At the 


best it may be the subtle master- 
iece of the analytical genius of a 


alzac ; at the lowest, though not 
invariably at the worst, it may be 
dashed off in blood and thunder 
for the “ penny dreadfuls ” and the 
“shilling shockers.” Much de- 
pends, of course, on the public for 
whom the romance is intended; 
and the blood-besmeared story 
whick has a grand success in the 
New Cut would possibly not go 
down in Belgravian drawing-rooms. 
Yet we venture to affirm that the 
criminal romance pure and simple, 
although it may be devised with 
the practical instincts of a Gabo- 
riau or toned down with the liter- 
taste of a Bulwer, has one un- 
failing characteristic—it leaves an 
unpleasant and unwholesome flav- 
our behind. Like the garlic in 
Provencal cookery, the savour may 
seem to be smothered for the time, 
but there is an arriére go#t that 
comes out sooner or later. There 


FICTION. 


are fascinating novels which are as 
edifying in their way as Thomas a 
Kempis or the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ Like the plays of Shake- 
speare or the poems of Milton, they 
raise us for the time on the wings 
of tone eend genius towards 
the noble ideals of the highest life, 
After we have smiled and wept— 
the weeping is a figure of speech— 
we feel morally better and much 
the happier. But after a tale of 
crime, however talented it may 
be, some taint of the disreputable 
company we have been keeping 
clings to us: we feel as if we had 
been conniving at their guilt, if 
not actually accomplices in it. 
There are worthy folks, as we .are 
given to understand, with unim- 
peachable moral records, who come 
to find an actual relish in that 
vicarious degradation, and who 
draw lingering breaths of ineffable 
pleasure in the vitiated atmosphere 
of the police-cells and the jails. In 
rare cases, like M. Lecoq in Ga- 
boriau’s ‘Crime d’Orcival,’ they 
even give a loose rein to their 

verse imaginations, and revel in 
the clever escroqueries they might 
have committed had the chances 
of their lives offered favourable 
opportunities. But cases of this 
kind are altogether exceptional. 
It is asserted, and we daresay with 
some truth, that novels like Ains- 
worth’s ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ and illus- 
trated sheets like the ‘ Police News,’ 
have largely recruited the ranks 
of the thieves and the burglars. 
There the seed had fallen in kindly 
soil prepared by circumstances and 
hereditary depravity. The mass 
of amateurs of the horrible in the 
upper or middle classes are more 
prosaically minded or less roman- 
tically disposed. At all events, 
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they seldom dream of translating 
thought into action, and taking 
the short but dangerous cuts to 
their crimes which come so natu- 
rally to their favourite heroes and 
heroines. They are content to 
admire, to gape, and to swallow; 
to shrink delightfully at the rustle 
of the stealthy poisoner's night- 
dress, and to shudder at the heavy 
thud of the hired ruffian’s bludgeon 
as it lights upon some respectable 
head. Criminal fiction does little 
direct harm, in the sense of short- 
ening inconvenient lives or tam- 
pering with important deeds. But 
it steadily demoralises the palate 
for anything milder and more del- 
icately flavoured: the habitual 
dram-drinker will have his stimu- 
lants stronger and stronger, and 
you cannot expect him to turn 
with satisfaction from spirits above 
proof, fresh from the distillery, to 
the choicest of Schloss Johannis- 
berg or Chateau Yquem. 
Originally, and in the classical 
English novelists, crime was treated 
incidentally and episodically. Cri- 
minals are introduced, of course, 
among the other figures in the 
mirror the novelist held up to life. 
Tom Jones and the far more dis- 
reputable Roderick Random had 
no ugly skeletons in cupboards 
which they kept carefully locked. 
They might fear the tap of a bailiff 
on the shoulder, they might pass 
a night in the round-house at St 
Giles, and be fined and sermonised 
by the magistrates at Bow Street 
next forenoon, but there was little 
chance of their figuring at the Old 
Bailey, or wearing the heavy irons 
in Newgate. Lady Bellaston was 
loose in morals and behaviour, but 
she never played the Brinvilliers, 
nor was she implicated in bigamy 
and murder. Necessarily we come 
across highwaymen like Mr Rifle, 
but then the gentlemen of the 
road were as familiar types in old 
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English travelling society as the 
stage-waggoner, the tapster, or the 
ostler. Beott, as he owned him- 
self, had an involuntary sympathy 
with his ruffians. In his poetry 
the Bertrams came to the front, 
while the sighing, intellectual, and 
sentimental Wilfreds were shoved 
to the wall. So in the novels the 
old reiving spirit would still come 
out, which valued a man for his 
courage and his sinews, and looked 
leniently on the manly peccadilloes 
of rascals who shifted for their 
living. “ He’s gaun to die game,” 
said Dandie Dinmont, looking 
down on Dirk Hatteraick, when he 
had been mastered and garotted. 
“Weel, I like him nane the waur 
for that.” And Colonel Mannering, 
in his different degrees, expresses 
a very similar sentiment when 
both Dirk and Glossin have been 
run to ground. The sturdy Bor- 
derers and the gallant Indian 
campaigner give utterance to 
Scott’s own feelings. His favourite 
criminals live in the free air, and 
though true enough to the life, are 
the lineal descendants of the Forest 
outlaws and of the daring buccan- 
eers who “ bartered English steel 
for Spanish gold.” ‘The Pirate’ 
should, par excellence, be a crimi- 
nal romance, if we judge by the 
title. So it is in one sense, yet 
there is much that is heroic in its 
hero, and even Goffe, and the boat- 
swain, and the pirates of coarser 
mould, have nothing that is mean 
or sneaking about them. Instead 
of intruding the melodramatic 
scenes which would bring down 
the galleries in provincial theatres, 
the novelist stretches a point and 
his artistic conscience to make his 
buccaneers presentable in respect- 
able society. He merely indicates 
how powerfully realistic he might 
have been had he pleased, in the 
fond recollections of weather-beaten 
veterans of former experiences on 
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the Spanish main, when, in their 
very recreations, they anticipated 
the horrors of the Hell to which 
they were hastening. 

‘The Pirate’ is nominally a 
criminal romance. What we really 
carry away is the charming impres- 
sion of the picturesque scenery of 
the storm-beaten Shetlands, and of 
the rude luxury and primitive hos- 
pitality of the lusty Udaller, that 
prince of good fellows. Villan 
must be interwoven in the novel- 
ists’ webs, but with Scott’s frank 
and honourable sympathies his 
villany is always rising to the 
surface. He prefers the manly 
and open action that defies rather 
than eludes law and morality. 
Lady Ashton stoops to trickery 
and deceit, it is true, but it is the 
domineering mistress of the house- 
hold, the grande dame of the in- 
domitable Douglas blood, who pre- 
pares the lamentable tragedy of 
the ‘ Brideof Lammermoor.’ Dirk 
Hatteraick “tips” little Harry Ber- 
tram - overboard, but he explains 
that he did it in the heat of tem- 
oe He is ready to fight his 

ajesty’s revenue cutter without 
regard to the weight of her metal, 
and he readily assents, in the way 
of business, to storming and sack- 
ing the custom-house at Portan- 
ferry. Even the Daddy Ratcliffe 
of the ‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian’ isa 
bold scoundrel though a cunning 
one. When Scott seeks his vil- 
lains in more exalted spheres, they 
are evidently sketched against the 
grain in outlines that aresomewhat 
shadowy. The Varney of ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ at his best is a pale copy 
of Iago, as the old alchemist aad 
poisoner is but lightly touched in 
the passing. The exceptions are 
in the unscrupulous or rascally 


Scotch lawyers,—the Sharpitlaws 
and the Glossins,—who are vigor- 
ously etched in with biting acids 
in the satirical zeal of professional 


interest, and with the confidence 
of intimate knowledge. But Scott’s 
heart was never in the delineation 
of the class of culprits who have 
given occupation to the profes. 
sional detectives of fiction, with 
their keen scent and preternatural 
sagacity. 

The French are our masters in 
criminal romance. In the first 
place the French bring an amount 
of patience to their work which 
is rare indeed with English novel- 
ists. And the patient thought 
which credibly works out all pos- 
sible combinations is at least as 
indispensable as ingenuity and 
acuteness to the success of the 
criminal novel. Alphonse Daudet, 
for example, apologised for the 
slovenliness of his ‘ Jack,’ on the 
score of certain unfavourable cir- 
cumstances having prevented his 
rewriting it twenty times, as he 
would otherwise have done. He 
may have exaggerated, but he 
gave expression to an undeniable 
truth. Take Balzac, for example, 
who in his own particular style 
stands unapproached and un- 
rivalled. Balzac wrote by tre 
mendous and protracted spurts, 
stimulating and bracing his nerves 
with the strongest coffee. He did 
not trouble himself to rewrite, as a 
rule, although perhaps he was even 
more fastidious than the author 
of ‘ Eothen’ in correcting and re- 
vising his proofs. Ryt because 
the workmanship was hasty and 
even hurried, does it follow that 
it was careless? On the contrary, 
his mind was absolutely saturated 
with his subjects, and no novelist 
ever lived in such continual inti- 
macy with a wide world of familiar 
characters. His inner life was an 
incessant dissipation which might 
well have worn out a more robust 
man; and we can only marvel at 
the range and grasp of the versatile 
intellect which could embrace that 
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limitless ‘“ Comédie humaine.” 
The very idea of working on such 
a width of canvas seemed madly 
audacious, and yet Balzac lived to 
realise the better part of his am- 
bitious dreams. That intellect of 
his was microscopic as comprehen- 
sive. Though we may appear to 
be riding a metaphor to death, for 
no such combination in painting 
is conceivable, he was at once a 
Titian, a Rembrandt, a Michael 
Angelo, and a Teniers. Now his 
pictures blaze in the gorgeous 
colouring of the Venetian school ; 
now they show the fantastic con- 
trasts of bright light and black- 
est shadow; now criminals con- 
sciously predoomed to the tor 
ments of the damned remind us of 
Michael Angelo’s terrible frescoes. 
Yet they are continually filled in 
and elaborated with a Teniers-like 
minuteness of touch. Balzac may 
be said to have set the fashion of 
following out an intricate network 
of lives through an interminable 
series of volumes. It is little to 
say that he never loses sight of 
any one meant to be more than a 
mere walking gentleman or lady. 
He develops an infinite variety of 
character, with growing years and 
changing circumstances, so that, 
with fair allowance for altered con- 
ditions, they shall invariably be 
true to their former selves. And 
any writer who has made similar 
attempts on the most modest scale 
will appreciate the triumphs of 
that subtle psychologist. 

Sincethe Revolution swept away 
the ancient régime, France has been 
the paradise of successful adven- 
turers. The Press, the Bar, the 
Chamber of Deputies, and some- 
times the Barricades, have been 
the stepping-stones to the highest 
and most lucrative places. The 
men of the Second Empire un- 
doubtedly deserved much of the 
abuse they received ; but after all, 
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they only improved on the princi- 
ples and practice of the Imperial- 
ists under the great Napoleon, of 
the Legitimists of the Restoration, 
and the constitutional monarchists. 
No one has painted these parvenus 
like Balsac, with the state of so- 
ciety and the scandals by which 
they profited. As a rule they 
could scarcely be called criminals, 
although they sailed uncommonly 
near the wind, and were generally 
accessible to sordid temptations. 
But the course of justice was sys- 
tematically perverted ; Crown pro- 
secutors and removable judges, 
on their promotion, were always 
amenable to the influence of min- 
isters, and of the grandes dames 
by whom ministers were governed, 
and to whom they paid their court. 
A Lucien de Rubenpré compro- 
mises himself under the tutelage of 
a Jacques Collin: he is arrested, 
and will be sent from the Con- 
ciergerie to the Cour d’Assizes 
with the moral certainty of a just 
condemnation. Had he _ been 
friendless and unprotected his fate 
was sure. No doubt he has bit- 
ter enemies, but he has powerful 
friends. The honour of noble 
families is involved. Lucien be- 
comes the centre of a subterranean 
battle, in which procuresses force 
their way into the bedchambers 
of fashionable duchesses, and ven- 
erated judges of the supreme 
courts give significant hints to 
official prosecutors. So Lucien is 
saved,—or at least he would have 
been saved had he not weakly 
rushed upon suicide, instead of 
resolutely seeing matters out. In 
such a corrupt state of society 
the cynical student of humanity 
saw rare opportunities. The most 
well-meaning of men might tam- 
per with their consciences. Even 
charitable doctors of exceptional 
talent like Bianchon, devoted to 
their profession, and rich beyond 
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their needs, become culpably toler- 
ant. They were men of the world, 
and consequently men of their 
world. As for penniless young 
aspirants such as Eugene de Ras- 
tignac, the Gascon soldiers of for- 
tune of the nineteenth century, 
they would sell their souls for 
their ambitions on small provoca- 
tion. If they are ballasted with 
any scruples to begin with, the 

very soon throw them overboard. 
Rastignac, when a student in the 
pension of the Rue Sainte Gene- 
vieve, listens to the Mephisto- 
phelian suggestions of Collin, 
though he shudders at them. As 
he struggles forwatd in life he 
silences the whispers of conscience, 
and all that keeps him straight 
is the dread of being found out. 
With his supple talents, his friends 
of the softer sex, and his seductive 
manners, of course he becomes a 
highly considered member of min- 
istries in point of character, and 
makes a fair show to the world. 
So it may be conceived what Bal- 
zac, with his relegtless surgery, can 
disclose as to the innermost exist- 
ence and the secret methods of the 
adventurers, of whom Rastignac 
is one of the most respectable. 

We know nothing more grandly 
fascinating in the lurid sensations 
of crime than the checkered career 
of Jacques Collin, alias Vautrin, 
alias Trompe-la-Mort. Collin, in 
the genre of the diabolical and de- 
> is a conception that might 

ave done honour to the poets of 
the ‘Inferno’ or the ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ He might have given Mil- 
ton’s Satan useful hints as to how 
the ruin of the race of Adam 
might be compassed. He has 
prostituted to the vilest purposes 
the soaring and flexible genius 
which might have made him duke 
and peer and prime minister. His 
extraordinary individuality casts 
something like a spell over all the 


individuals with whom he comes 
in contact. His moral is equal 
to his physical courage: nothing 
daunts him, and everybody seems 
to realise that. A convict, with the 
record of numerous convictions, 
dragging the limb involuntarily 
which has been fettered in irons 
at the bagne, he confounds the 
shrewd intelligence of the most 
experienced magistrates and jail- 
ers, as, with the machinery and 
the subordinates he has at his dis- 
posal, he baffles the best agents of 
the Rue de Jerusalem. When he 
chooses to clothe himself in the 
skin and priestly dress of Herrera, 
accredited envoy from the Court 
of Madrid, he defies detection, or 
at least conviction. Yet when he 
is sent on suspicion to the common 
yard of the Conciergerie, he sinks 
at once and easily to the -brutal 
level of his old accomplices, La 
Pourraile and Fil de Bole. He 
succeeds in bringing them back to 
subserviency with a glance and a 
whisper, though he has betrayed 
his trust as treasurer of their secret 
society, and squandered their treas- 
ure on one of his protégés. For 
the monster is not without redeem- 
ing qualities—he has a great fund 
of affection to lavish, and is even 
capable of acts of heroic self-abne- 
gation. All that sounds improb- 
able—incredible; yet the genius 
of the novelist has made Collin 
a reality. There can be no more 
flattering tribute to the vraisem- 
blanee of that phenomenal crea- 
tion than the fact that the cravate 
@ la Collin has become a fashion- 
able article of attire among the 
roughs and ruffians in the purlieus 
of Paris. 

From the wonderful series of 
volumes immortalising Jacques 
Collin, beginning with the ‘ Pére 
Goriot’ and ending with ‘La 
derniére Incarnation de Vautrin,’ 
we feel as if we had come down 
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to comparatively vulgar crime in 
opening ‘La Histoire des Treize.’ 
Set what a wonderful effort it is, 
when measured against the best 
work of inferior writers. It is 
not only that the combination of 
the conscienceless Thirteen in the 
highest and the lowest ranks of 
society, — to each other body 
and soul, gives occasion for stirring 
and dramatic episode. It is not 
only that we follow with thrilling 
interest the fortunes of some luck- 
less victim who stumbles blindly 
among the snares that are spread 
for him on every side, till finally 
he comes to the miserable and in- 
evitable end. It is not only that 
we assist at the diabolical concep- 
tions of schemes carried out with 
unparalleled. audacity. But the 
characters are instinct with violent 
passions, which they control or 
direct for the common purpose: 
they even make their virtues the 
instruments of crimes which they 
must have regarded with horror 
while still unfettered ; and if they 
are shocked by confessions of the 
most revolting cynicism in the 
comrades who have been loyally 
aiding and abetting them, at all 
events they suppress any show of 
feeling. All that wold appear 
at the first blush to be at least 
as incredible as the conception of 
Collin. But, in fact, the adven- 
tures of those high-born and high- 
charactered villains are made so 
real to us, that we follow them with 
the simple faith of a child rather 
than with the scepticism that is 
always staggering over difficulties. 

It is a deep drop from Balzac 
to Eugene Sue; and so, while the 
one is likely to live for ever, the 
other, like Giant Pope in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ is held in 
little regard now, and almost mori- 
bund. Yet the socialist novelist, 
like the Giant, was a great man 
in his day. The ‘Mysteries of 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCXCVIII. 
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Paris, ‘The Wandering Jew,’ and 
‘Martin the Foundling,’ circu- 
lated in the feuilleton—we were 
going to say by the million—and 
were greedily devoured when they 
came out again as books. Sue, 
who preached equality and the 
contempt of riches, who made 
Martin the footman correspond 
with the Scandinavian king, fur- 
nished his Touraine chateau like 
a prince, and indulged the sumptu- 
ous tastes of a sybarite. He cer- 
tainly hit off the popular taste, 
and was clever enough to deserve 
his ephemeral popularity. Like 
Balzac, he went to work on an 
enormous scale, and combined his 
complicated plots with extreme in- 
genuity. The intrigues of the 
Jesuits in ‘Le Juif Errant’ are 
carried out with great skill, espe- 
cially when they have shifted to 
moral spheres of action, and when 
the strings are being pulled by the 
astute Rodin. Sue dete all 
Churches and creeds, and satirised 
the infamous Jesuit con amore. 
Nor are his pictures so wide of the 
truth as to be caricatured; but 
we should have ranked Rodin far 
higher than we do had we never 
read Balzac. The schemer is in- 
finitely cunning, but nothing more ; 
and Sue is always more melo- 
dramatic than analytical. As for 
the ‘Mysteries of Paris,’ it is 
melodramatic throughout, and con- 
sequently a novel of a far more 
commonplace type. The Maitre 
d’Ecole, La Squelette, and the 
rest of them, are simply vulgar 
but singularly atrocious ruffians, 
who have graduated high in the 
Parisian schools of criminality. 
And Sue set the example to some 
of our own lady novelists, in never 
hesitating as to being sensational 
at the cost of ibilities. Rudolf, 
the disguised .Duke of Gerolstein, 
is the prototype of the Guardsmen 
who train upon curagoa and cigars 
M. 
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and sleepless nights for feats of 
incredible strength and skill. Ru- 
dolf, who is of feminine and slender 

hysique, and drinks himself stupid 
i the. viles liquor in the As- 
sommoirs, “rinses out” the ter- 
rible Chourineur with a shower 
of blows when he has caught the 
head of the Hercules in chancery ; 
and knocks the still more formid- 
able schoolmaster out of time with 
a couple of hits put in from the 
shoulder. Sue flies even more 
recklessly in the face of credi- 
bilities when he restores the long- 
lost Princess Marie to her father, 
as pure in mind as if she had 
never served an apprenticeship to 
the passions of the vilest ruffians 
of the banlieu. 

Sue simply described criminals 
and their haunts, or imagined them 
as they might have been : he never 
laid himself out to propound crim- 
inal problems for the solution of 
ingenious and ambitious detectives. 
It was reserved for Gaboriau to 
strike out the new line which has 
been followed since he wrote 
‘L’ Affaire Lerouge’ by hundreds 
of his countrymen and of ours. 
He elaborated, if he did not in- 
vent, the romance which turns 
entirely on the detection of a 
crime He glorifies and idealises 
the exploits of the élite of the 
handful of men who control the 
dangerous masses of Paris. If he 
is not incapable of the delineation 
of character—like Boisgobey, his 
most promising pupil—he is quite 
indifferent to it. The natures and 
temperaments of his heroes, as ori- 
ginally indicated, are continually 
contradicting themselves. He has 
his heroines ; he is fond of arrang- 
ing unequal marriages ; he intro- 
duces love-affairs, but they only 
lead up to striking situations, and 
the sentimentalism and the pathos 
are alike fictitious. On the other 
hand, there are no inconsistencies in 
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the careful construction of the plot, 
From the first to the final chapter 
it works smoothly and without a 


hitch. En passant, or incident- 
ally, he lays himself out to explain 
away whatever seems improbable 
and incredible. He is inspired by 
the veritable genius of the detec. 
tive business, and his superiority 
in his special department is un- 
deniable. At the same time, he 
has his invariable “system,” like 
his heroes of the Rue Jerusalem; 
and when we come to understand 
it, his successful ingenuity is less 
astonishing than it appears at first 
sight. He always works back- 
wards: he argues backwards from 
prearranged and established facts ; 
and his infallible sneers, with their 
instinctive flair, interpret to the 
ignorant the signs that are clear 
to them. Consequently his Pére 
Tabaret and his Monsieur Lecog 
are pure creations of the fancy, 
parading an intelligence they &s 
not really possess. None the less 
do they serve his purpose and ours, 
inasmuch as we credit them with 
gifts approaching the miraculous. 
We are brought to share the blind 
confidence of the Pére Absinthe, 
who, dazzled by the clairvoyance of 
his clever young colleague Lecogq, 
asks, with the best faith in the 
world, what the people they had 
been tracking said to each other. 
The personages of Gaboriau’s 
mises-en-scene are generally much 
the same. There is the “ suspect?’ 
entangled in advance in the meshes 
of circumstantial evidence; there 
is a sulking somebody else whom 
sooner or | Fon we begin to fancy 
may have had much to say to the 
atrocity ; there is the juge d’instrue- 
tion, always of raresagacity, though 
he changes nature and methods in 
the different books; and there is 
the shrewd but kindly old surgeon, 
of rough or forbidding manners, 
who is told off for the autopsy 
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of the corpse, and whose experi- 
ence draws invaluable deductions. 
Above all, there is the brilliant 
detective, who, by the light of in- 
tuitive perception, follows out his 
profession as a science. He is an 
enthusiast, of course, whether he 
has taken to the pursuit in his 
ripe maturity like Tabaret, or in 
his boiling and ambitious jeunesse 
like Lecoq, who builds his hopes 
of fortune on the favour of the 
Prefecture. They are enthusiasts 
to the point that old Tabaret com- 
promises his — without 
regret, keeping the most irregular 
hours ; while young Lecogq is ready 
to sell a masure belonging to him, 
that he may take his revenge on the 
subtle and mysterious Mai, who has 
befooled him on several occasions 
at their game of blind-man’s-buff. 
Those enthusiasts always go in 
terror of their lives—for sundry 
convicts have sworn to slay them 
on their return from Cayenne, or 
their dismissal from forced works 
at Melun or Fontrevault. No 
wonder the criminals they have 
hunted down owe them a bitter 
grudge, for the concentrated zeal 
they bring to the chase seems be- 
yond the limits of fair professional 
business. The Josephs Coutouriers 
and the other chevaux de rétour 
have no such feeling towards “ the 
general,” who represents the good 
old school of gens d’armes, although 
Gevrol is rough-handed and suffi- 
ciently keen. And they may well 
dread the instinctive astuteness of 
“ce diable de Tabaret,” the more 
so that they are not in the secrets 
of M. Gaboriau’s manner of work- 
manship. Take that scene at the 
first “instruction ” of the Affaire 
Lerouge in the cottage where the 
woman has been murdered. Ta- 
baret astounds even the judge and 
the commissary by the exact de- 
scription he gives of the unknown 
murderer. He describes his height, 
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his hat, his paletot, his cigar, and 
the amber mouthpiece of his cigar- 
holder. Had a Tabaret really 
evolved the personality, and 
clothed and equipped it from 
almost imperceptible indications, 
he might have ranked in more 
—_ romance with the Joseph 

alsamo of Dumas. As it is, we 
are bound to remember that it is 
a case like Lecoq’s deductions at 
the Poivriére of those who hide 
knowing where to seek. Nothing 
shows more the extreme care of Ga- 
boriau’s workmanship than his de- 
velopment of the “systems” he 
attributes to the Tabarets and 
Lecogs. In the reflection in the 
fiction of the imaginary facts, the 
whole fabric is based on logical 
deduction; the minutest details 
must be mutually self-supporting ; 
and the demonstration of some in- 
significant flaw involves the col- 
lapse of the entire structure. The 
demonstration of one of these 
mathematical problems is worked 
out indirectly when Tabaret throws 
up his hands in remorseful horror 
at the Vicomte de Caumarin, who 
is charged with an atrocious mur- 
der, but is not provided with an 
irrefutable alibi. Otherwise the 
circumstantial evidence is com- 
plete; but that fundamental omis- 
sion is sufficient to invalidate it, 
and Tabaret is in despair because 
the prosecutors, clinging to the 
ideas he has been labouring assid- 
uously to drive into their heads, 
are bent upon sending an innocent 
man to the guillotine. For of 
course the favourite trick of the 
criminal novelist is to send suspi- 
cion running on a false trail, as in 
the case of de Caumarin, or in 
that of Prosper Bertomy in the 
‘Dossier, No. 113.’ Then some 
detective of transcendental intel- 
ligence comes to the rescue, and 
the mining and countermining go 
briskly forward. 
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We remarked on the conditions 
of modern Parisian life, because 
they give the French novel-wright 
exceptional advantages. When 
Governments are corrupt and mor- 
als exceptionally lax, adventur- 
ers who have enriched themselves, 
and even men in high station, 
must have discreditable secrets 
they are eager to conceal. So the 
discovery and the trading upon 
them—in other words, la p te e 
—becomes a regular business. It 
has its risks in the shape of long 
sentences with hard labour, but it 
is extremely lucrative. No doubt 
Gaboriau and his imitators have 
exaggerated ; but there is no smoke 
without fire, and we cannot doubt 
that there were many penetrable 
secrets which, in the jargon of 
criminal fiction, “are well worth 
a farm in Brie.” It would sound 
ludicrously improbable to charge 
Lord Salisbury, or the President 
of his Board of Works, with shar- 
ing by arrangement in the profits 
of swindling contractors. But we 
know there were ministers of the 
Second Empire and the Republic 
who freely indulged themselves in 
pots devin, and never quenched 
their insatiable greed. Trouble- 
some enemies were sent summarily 
to Cayenne or New Caledonia, and 
there were still darker stories tol- 
erably well authenticated. As for 
domestic scandals, they abounded : 
we have it on the official evidence 
of the tribunals. Darkening the 
colours and accentuating details, 
Gaboriau has turned chantage to 
excellent purpose. The most thril- 
ling sensations of ‘ Le Dossier No. 
113’ depend upon it; and still 
more exciting is ‘La Corde au 
Cou,’ of which chantage is the 
theme, as it supplies the title. We 
follow with sympathy and indig- 
nation each new pressure of the 
cord, as a turn of the operator’s 
wrist intensifies the torture. We 


know that the victim must live 
on and endure; he can never find 
a refuge in suicide and repose in 
the Morgue, since his miseries are 
to end in a blissful dénouement, 
But those novels on chantage re- 
mind us of Gaboriau’s worst fault 
as a story-teller. Explaining the 
source of the secrets—and it is the 
same, though in a lesser degree,with 
his mysterious murders—he wearies 
us with interminable and explan- 
atory digressions. As a clever 
artist he must have known it was 
a mistake: we can only suppose 
that the method paid him. An 
innocent suspect is under lock and 
key: the real offender begins to 
have good cause to tremble, and 
our interest is being wrought u 
to the highest pitch, when, with 
the “ crak-crak” of some chorus 
in a vaudeville, a dramatic chap- 
ter closes, and in commencing the 
next we are stagnating in the 
back-waters of some episode of 
family history which came off in 
the provinces forty years before. 
On the whole, we prefer the plan 
of ‘ Monsieur Lecogq,’ which devotes 
an entire volume to the crime, and 
the second and succeeding volume 
to its causes. Perhaps for that 
reason we rank the short and 
unpretentious ‘ Petit Vieux des 
Batignolles’ among the very best 
of Gaboriau’s books. It goes 
straight to the point, and is all to 
the purpose. And the culmina- 
tion is not unworthy of that bril- 
liantly condensed bit of workman- - 
ship, when the murderer is inef- 
fably disgusted at his genius hav- 
ing been misunderstood. He had 
operated in the knowledge that 
his victim was left-handed, and 
the detectives would never have 
hunted him down, had they not— 
turning from the false trail—gone 
blundering in discreditable ignor- 
ance of the fact. 

As for Boisgobey, it is difficult 
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to deal with him without doing him 
injustice. He is the pupil, and 
seems in most respects the mere 
copyist, of Gaboriau. We know 
not what we might have thought 
of him had not Gaboriau preceded 
him. He has originality and force, 
and wonderful gifts of facile com- 

sition and construction. In fact 
fe is infinitely the more fertile of 
the two; indeed his fertility ap- 

ared inexhaustible, and he was 
in the habit of throwing off two 
or three novels in the year. His 
lots must have come rather from 
inspiration than slow thought, yet 
though some of his stories were 
better than others, very few of 
them fell far short of a satisfactory 
average. He was labouring hard 
to make hay while the sun shone, 
and he never let his fancy lie 
fallow for a moment. Latterly 
his plots have necessarily been 
weaker, and he would seem at 
length to have recognised that. 
At least, ‘Le Fils de Plongeur,’ 
which appeared the other day, is 
a mere tale of vicious Parisian 
society, and decidedly a very feeble 
production. He is at his best in 
the ‘Crime de l’Opera,’ which is 
really masterly in the way the 
mystery is maintained to the last. 
Had we not gone on M. Lecoq’s 
plan of rejecting probabilities, and 
suspecting the lady who seemed 
altogether superior to suspicion, 
we should never have guessed the 
solution till we had reached the 
last chapters. And yet her guilt 
is duly brought home without 
doing any violence to our intelli- 
oe One thing goes far to explain 

isgobey’s greater fertility. He 
takes more licence in the way of 
character, or rather in the range 
of social position, than Gaboriau. 
When a Duc de Sairmeuse or a 
Duc de Champdocé gets mixed up 
in shady o* criminal transactions, 
the probabilities must be artistical- 
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ly safeguarded on all sides. Bois- 
gobey, by predilection, takes us 
into a world on the Bourse and 
the Boulevards,—a sort of Bohem- 
ian Debatable Land, remote from 
the bourgeois respectability of the 
Marais, and still further removed 
from the Faubourg St Germain. 
There is no lack of factitious and 
ephemeral wealth, any more than 
of indebted and reckless poverty. 
But the wealth belongs to tainted 
capitalists, to Russian princes and 
Roumanian boyars of semi-savage 
manners and suspected antecedents; 
to South American proprietors of 
silver-mines and countless flocks 
and herds, who take palaces in the 
Champs Elysées for the season, 
and launch promising J/orettes in 
landaus with “eight springs.” With 
these are mixed up gay young 
Parisians or provincials squander- 
ing their patrimonies, and officers 
on long leave from Algiers, dissi- 
pating with selfish frugality the 
arrears of their pay. The ladies, 
although some of them have high- 
sounding titles and handsome 
jointures, belong, with rare excep- 
tions, to the world of immoral ad- 
venture. These foreign gentle- 
men, if they do not wear “sin- 
ister expressions,” are generally 
“unsympathetic,” and of course 
are capable of any crime. We 
are shocked but not astounded at 
a — — forgetting his 
geography, and executing an act 
of summary justice behind walls 
and grilles near the Parc de Mon- 
ceau, as if he had been among his 
serfs and his servile tribesmen on 
his native steppes. We consider 
it a strong situation, but little 
more, when a cosmopolitan specu- 
lator, on the eve of quitting the 
capital, consigns a corpse in a 
coffin-shaped strong-box to the 
compartment he has hired in the 
premises of a Parisian safe com- 
pany. So the ladies who seek to 
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outshine the “horizontals” by 
their costly eccentricities have 
pretty nearly carte blanche. It is 
a mere mischance that leads to 
detection, even when one of them 
makes a special journey to Brit- 
tany to sink the missing head of 
her soubrette, whose body the 

olice are seeking to identify. 

hen Boisgobey’s dissipated but 
ey decent heroes are 
always, and not unnaturally, com- 
promising themselves in very awk- 
ward fashion. They turn night 
into day, and keep the most exe- 
erable company. When not estab- 
lished in apartments, they have 
their rooms at the Grand Hotel 
or the Continental. A wetting 
serves for an introduction, especi- 
ally when the stranger is of the 
softer sex, and slight acquaintance 
changes quickly to comparative 
‘intimacy. As they drink freely at 
déjeiner, dinner, and supper, they 
are always open to insinuating pro- 
posals or advances. The morning 
may bring reflection and much 
anxiety: the one and the other 
are too late. The awkward inter- 
view with the commissary of police 
is sure to come sooner or later; the 
silken meshes that have insensibly 
entangled the victim seem strong 
in the eyes of justice as links 
of steel. It is too late for satis- 
factory exculpation, and silence 
appears less dangerous than com- 
romising avowals. M. Boisgobey’s 
Sepplent hunting-grounds are the 
clubs—not exactly tripots, as he 
is careful to explain, but estab- 
lishments virtually as disreputa- 
ble. There is no difficulty in ob- 
taining admission—election follows 
immediately on proposal. Those 
sumptuous haunts of the vicious 
only begin to fill towards the din- 
ner-hour, and the serious business 
commences about midnight. The 
bank at baccarat is put up to 
auction ; the parties who lose more 
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money than they can afford are 
apt to lose their heads as well, and 
commit themselves to all manner 
of follies. That is the moment 
when the Mephistopheles of the 
novel sees his chance. For a 
time he is safe to carry everything 
before him, though in the end he 
will be run through the body if he 
does not put a pistol to his brain. 
When the sensations are at an end, 
all is over. Boisgobey and his 
confreres have an unworkmanlike 
habit of huddling up their stage 
business at the last ; though, indeed, 
it is but the frank recognition of 
the truth that they have scarcely 
attempted to interest us other- 
wise than melodramatically. 
About ten years ago, another 
French writer made a brilliant 
but brief appearance. M. Constant 
Geroult was the author of ‘ Le 
Drame de la Rue du Temple,’ 
which he followed up by ‘La 
Bande a Fifi Vollard.’ Both were 
extremely clever in their genre, 
although the soul-stirring situa- 
tions which succeed each other so 
quickly were inevitably sometimes 
extravagant and far-fetched. A 
band of criminals of the worst and 
most dangerous kind play a run- 
ning game, in which lives are the 
stakes on both sides, with a party 
of picked agents of the police, 
through the most infamous quar- 
ters of Paris and the, baniieu. 
They are collared at last, one by 
one, and duly convicted and con- 
demned. They have to contend 
against treachery as well as the 
police; but the weakness of the 
story is, that the actual actors in 
“the drama” should have kept 
their secrets at all, considering 
how many were taken into their 
confidence. On the other hand, 
and it makes these stories doubly 
worth noting, M. Geroult takes a 
new and original departure. He 
admits his readers to the fullest 
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confidence from the first : we know 
exactly how and by whom the mur- 
der was perpetrated ; and never- 
theless, and partly on that account, 
the interest 1s admirably sustained 
throughout. 

The criminal romance, properly 
so called, is of comparatively re- 
cent introduction in England. All 
things considered, our novelists 
have done fairly well, but they 
are heavily handicapped. London 
is a more prosaic if not a more 
moral capital than Paris. We 
know nothing of revolutions or 
émeutes, of fighting behind barri- 
cades or the pillaging of palaces 
—of convulsions, in short, which 
mean the subversion of society. 
Secret associations of stealthy con- 
spirators have never flourished 
even in the back streets between 
Soho and Leicester Squares. We 
have no carriéres d’ Amérique where 
groups of ruthless ruffians make 
their lair ; nor stretches of subur- 
ban wilderness with night-houses 
like La Poivriére, where even the 
patrols of the constabulary go in 
terror of their lives. En revanche, 
our police and our worthy metro- 
politan magistrates drop heavil 
down upon gambling dens of all 
kinds. Our aristocrats must give 
swing to their vices within strictly 
limited spheres, and they are gen- 
erally protected by the prejudices 
of their birth, breeding, and as- 
sociations from the adventurers 
who appear to get a comfortable 
living out of the Parisian jeunesse 
dorée. Scott, in his ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ dealt with criminal scenes 
and characters with his own un- 
rivalled vividness of portraiture. 
Nothing can be more thrillingly 
dramatic than the drop from the 
precincts of the learned Temple, 
where law and order should have 
sat enthroned, into the sad and 
sombre realms of old night and 
social chaos in Alsatia, enveloped 
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in moral and material miasma. 
Nothing can be more admirably 
picturesque than the various types 
of skulking rascality—the drunken 
Duke Hildebrod, the spectre-like 
usurer, and the Copper Captain, 
whose sword is at the service of 
anybody so long as he can save 
his cowardly carcase. But the 
crime is all above-board ; and the 
murder of Trapbois,and the little ar- 
rangement which wreaks heaven’s 
vengeance on the satanic Dalgarno, 
are merely brought in incidentall 
and episodically. Talking of Al- 
satia, by the way, we remember a 
novel called ‘ Whitefriars,’ noticed 
rather favourably by Christopher 
North in the ‘Noctes,’ which 
charmed us much in the days of 
our boyhood. But although it 
brought in Colonel Bleod and 
Claude Duval, though it was 
steeped in gore through succes- 
sive chapters in which crime and 
infamy stalked unabashed, a sim- 
ilar criticism will apply to that. 
So with Bulwer’s ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 
and with his ‘Pelham’ In one 
and the other we are ;ntroduced 
to the vilest company— to thieves’ 
cribs, to boozing kens, to houses 
of call for burglars, to ill-famed 
taverns on lonely heaths where 
gentlemen in black-crape visors 
stabled their well-bred roadsters, 
and where everybody, from the 
landlord to the ostler, was in 
league with them. But the in- 
terest of these novels of Bulwer’s 
is sentimental ; and though Paul 
risks the gallows when he stops a 
post*chaise, there is no attempt to 
excite us over his ultimate fate, 
a as the often-told tale of 
‘Eugene Aram’ resolves. itself 
into a study of character. 

As for Harrison Ainsworth, 
when he is not melodramatic, as 
among the gipsies and grim old 
sextons of ‘ kwood,’ and the 
ladies of noble birth who have 
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married far beneath them and 
gone to the bad, he romances in 
realistic fashion on the records of 
the Newgate Calendar, and glori- 
fies crime when wedded to courage. 
There is nothing secretly mysteri- 
ous about the proceedings of the 
manly Turpin, who revives the 
chivalry of the middle ages on the 
ill-made roads of the eighteenth 
century, and wears his disguises 
so carelessly that he almost chal- 
lenges arrest. Our hearts throb 
in sympathy when the sublime 
resolution of the ride from High- 

te to York fires the imagination 
of the bold highwayman. The 
chivalrous Turpin has discounted 
death, and with pistols in his 
holsters and a hanger by his side, 
we know he will not stick at a 
trifle should he be cornered by the 
whole posse comitatus. But Dick 
is no sneaking assassin : he rejects 
the tempting offers of Lady Rock- 
wood, and is quite incapable of 
mixing himself up in the affaires 
tenebreuses that are the favourite 
subjects of Boisgobey. So with 
Jack Sheppard. The pride of all 
British cracksmen, past, present, 
and to come, has reduced the prac- 
tice of burglary to a fine art. He 
sets the best of the Bow Street 
officers at defiance, plays fast and 
loose with the terrible Jonathan 
Wild, and, till he tries the perilous 
game once too often, is assured 
that no English jail will hold 
him. But Jack is straightforward 
to quixotic folly in all his question- 
able dealings, and risks his neck 
repeatedly in the sublimity of*self- 
sacrifice to do a service to his old 
friend Darrell. 

Dickens seems to have imitated 
Ainsworth in the criminal scenes 
of ‘ Oliver Twist,’ but with a lighter 
and more discriminating touch. 
There is individuality in the ruf- 
fianly Sikes, with all his fierce 
brutality, and still more in the 
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venerable Fagin and the pick- 
ckets trained in his Academy, 
hether the Rembrandt-like draw. 
ing of the old Jew in the con- 
demned cell suggested the story, 
as George Cruikshank asserted, 
few are likely to forget it. It is 
the embodiment of selfish and 
abject terror dissociated from 
any touch of genuine remorse. 
The rat is trapped; but were he 
to slip through his captor’s fingers 
and escape from the black shadows 
of a fearful futurity, he would rush 
back to his old haunts and habits. 
In his sketches of the most vici- 
ous society of the lowest London, 
Dickens sentimentalised and ideal- 
ised. His thieves’ paramours in 
especial, with their bright gleams 
of fine feeling and their inclina- 
tions towards the virtue of which 
they were pitifully ignorant, are 
sheer impossibilities. But in 
‘Oliver Twist’ Dickens gave a 
raphic account of the Old Bow 
treet runners, and he threw all 
his humour into the dialogue when 
they discuss the “crack” of the 
crib down at Chertsey. Borrow, 
by the way, sketched them even 
more dramatically in his ‘ Lav- 
engo,’ somewhat in the style of 
Salvator Rosa, when Mr Petulen- 
gro recalls his reminiscences of the 
night-ambush and the death- 
grapple, as the Bow Street engro 
dropped from the boughs over the 
te on to the shoulders of Jasper’s 
ormidable companion. 

Though not the clever fellows 
they thought themselves, and 
though we fear they never scrupled 
to take bribes on occasions, Towns- 
end and his fellow “ red-breasts ” 
did good service in theirday. But 
as civilisation advanced, as society 
became more refined, and crime in 
consequence became more scien- 
tific, they retired in favour of the 
modern detective. The Bow Street 
man was advertised by his scar- 
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decision in moments of emergency, 

as when he wheeled about in the 

chaise with his smoking posters, 

when following the og Lady 
oO 


let waistcoat, as the bloodhound 
runs an open scent with jingling 
bells on the collar, so that there 
was no mistaking his presence or 
misunderstanding his movements. 
The new detective was supposed 
to have the art of disguising his 
identity, and of playing any pos- 
sible variety of parts with the 
versatility of an accomplished 
actor. They suited Dickens better 
than the rough thief-takers of the 
old school: he saw his opportunity, 
and he used it. He cultivated 
their society; he accompanied 
them in their nocturnal strolls ; 
he drew them out and listened to 
their reminiscences and words of 
wisdom. They on their side were 
frank and unreserved ; we dare to 
say they sometimes indulged their 
fancies. They had found a Homer 
to celebrate their Ulysses - like 
exploits in prose epics, and were 
proportionately proud. Dickens 
used them first in some excellent 
short tales in ‘ Household Words.’ 
“That be d——d,” we remember, 
was the involuntary tribute paid 
to the sagacity of a certain ser- 
geant of the force by a certain 
Tally-ho Thompson, when he un- 
derstood how he had been followed 
up and run down in a clever paper- 
chase of feigned correspondence. 
Later the shrewdest intelligence of 
“the Yard ” was incarnated in the 
—_ personality of Inspector 
ucket, with his eloquently ex- 
pressive forefinger. He is said 
to have been closely copied from 
the life, yet Dickens evidently 
breathed much of his own buoyant 
humour into him—as, for ex- 
ample, when he conducts the con- 
versation with good old Grand- 
father Smallweed in the stately 
resence of “Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
aronet.” Be that as it may, 
Bucket is the ideal detective of the 
best fiction—fertile in invention, 
ready of resource, and prompt of 


Dedlock towards the North. It is 
a highly probable touch, too, in the 
zealous professional, when he claps 
the handcuffs on his good friend 
George, whom he really likes and 
scarcely believes guilty. He 
makes a candid appeal to the 
soldier’s common-sense. “On all 
of which accounts I should hope it 
was clear to you that I must have 
you, and that I’m damned if I - 
don’t have you.” 

For ingenious subtlety of intri- 
cate plot, for the artful dovetailing 
of innumerable and seemingly in- 
significant details, Wilkie Collins 
is the English Gaboriau and some- 
thing more. His deliberate action 
is made to depend upon revelations 
of individual characters and tem- 
peraments, and he has struck out 
at least one personality that is 
likely to be immortal. He is an 
unequal writer, and considering 
the “scourging” kind of work he 
undertook, it is not unnatural that 
his imagination latterly showed 
signs of exhaustion. The ‘ Daugh- 
ter of Jezebel’ was among the 
most sensational of his compara- 
tively recent novels, but it was 
somewhat coarsely melodramatic. 
‘Armadale,’ for which, as we be- 
lieve, he got a very long price 
from the publishers of the ‘Corn- 
hill,’ is thrilling enough through- 
out, and in some of the scenes he . 
almost excels himself; but it 
trenches too freely on the tran- 
scendental for satisfactory credi- 
bility. His most perfect novel, 
to our mind, is the ‘ Moonstone,’ 
which is rather founded on the 
suspicions of a crime than a crim- 
inal romance in itself, although 
the high-caste zealots, charged 
with the recovery of the sacred 
gem, have cast all moral scruples 
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to the wind, and are ready as a 
matter of religious duty to per- 
_ any number of murders. 

ut the ‘Woman in White,’ by 
which he made his great repu- 
tation as a sensationalist, recom- 
mended itself more generally to 
the popular taste. The mystery 
was kept up wonderfully cleverly, 
but we have always thought the 
somewhat commonplace solution 
and dénouement unworthy of his 
brilliant though painstaking pre- 
liminaries. Nevertheless the novel 
would have deserved the best that 
has been said of it, had it been 
only for the creation of Miss Hal- 
ford and of Count Fosco. We 
should have thought Marion Hal- 
ford even more admirable, had she 
not been brought continually in 
contact with the masterly concep- 
tion of the Count. Yet the com- 
batants are not unequally matched, 
and we follow the battle be- 
tween guile and honesty, with its 
shifts and surprises and changing 
fortunes, with ever-increasing in- 
terest. We admire Miss Halford’s 
resolution the more, that the Count 
stands out to her more and more 
clearly as what he is represented, 
the sublimed concentration of 
infernal astuteness. He would 
have been about the most satis- 
factory embodiment of Satan we 
know in our fiction, had it not 
been for certain redeeming touches 
which lower him towards our com- 
mon humanity. We do not mean 
his fondness for his pet canaries, or 
his amiable weakness for sweets 
and pastry. But he is capable of 

nuinely warm appreciation of 

arion’s courageous self-sacrifice 
when she is crossing his best-made 
plans, and menacing him with ex- 
posure. She must be crushed, of 
course, in the way of business; 
yet he would willingly spare her, 
could he reconcile it with his 
schemes. It is evidence of Wilkie 
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Collins’s genius in his particular 
line that his novels should have 
been so popular though he weight- 
ed them heavily. Nothing could 
be more irritating or more absurd 
than his habit of having every- 
thing set down categorically in 
writing. Servants and other un- 
educated persons, little addicted 
to literary pursuits, keep regular 
diaries in the pantry or cottage, 
and write long-winded letters of 
interminable length in impossible 
circumstances. If he can work 
out a finished study like Fosco, he 
can sink in the same book to the 
bathos of the exaggerated affecta- 
tions of Mr Fairlie; and though 
it is a minor matter, no writer, 
not even excepting Anthony Trol- 
lope, is more addicted to manner- 
isms of thought as well as style. 
And to sum up the defects which 
counterbalance his rare qualities, 
his humour is forced, artificial, 
and far - fetched ; although, when 
we had to mourn his loss the other 
day, some zealous friends thought 
it discreet to single out his humour 
for special commendation. 

Mrs Gaskell has a good mur- 
der in ‘ Mary Barton,’ which lends 
itself to powerful and pathetic 
situations. The honest workman, 
driven to despair by his troubles, 
who is told off by the lot to shoot 
an execrated employer of labour, 
is haunted forthwith by the Furies, 
and worried by the pangs of an 
undying remorse. he gallows 
ms come to him as a relief, and 
in some sense as an absolution. 
There is no more impressive story 
arising out of the social miseries, 
which Disraeli describes so graphi- 
eally in ‘Sybil’ and elsewhere. 
Thinking of the arbitrary author- 
ity abused by trades-unions, we 
are reminded of ‘ Put Yourself in 
his Place,’ suggested to Charles 
Reade by the official inquiry into 
the atrocious Sheffield outrages. 
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But there the interest had been 
anticipated in parliamentary re- 
ports: the fiction could hardly 
improve upon the facts. ‘Foul 
Play’ is a more finished and more 
original production, where the ship 
is scuttled in the Pacific for the 
sake of the insurance money, and 
where a weak but warm-hearted 
man is heavily punished for one 
cowardly act of guilt committed on 
inadequate temptation. The young 
merchant, in striking his moral 
balance-sheet, must have bitterly 
regretted the impulsive precipita- 
tion which mistook a mole-hill for 
a mountain, and resorted unneces- 
sarily to the grands moyens. We 
need say nothing of ‘ Never too 
Late to Mend,’ which everybody 
ought to have enjoyed and read 
more than once, and in which the 
reformed London thief becomes 
the uncompromising “beak” of 
the Victoria gold-diggings. 

There is a good deal of clev- 
erly devised crime in the in- 
numerable novels of Mrs Henry 
Wood, but it is generally made 
subsidiary to the principal motif. 
Nothing did her greater credit 
than ‘ Fast Lynne,’ since the plot 
revolved round a practical impos- 
sibility, and nevertheless the novel 
was phenomenally popular. But 
there the main interest is consider- 
ably helped by the suspicion of a 
murder he never committed, which 
shadows that feeble-minded char- 
acter young Hare. ‘ Verner’s 
Pride’ is one of her poorest stories, 
and is disfigured besides by the 
vulgar extrav ces of one of the 
most vulgar old women she ever 
drew, which is saying a t deal. 
But that book is saved by a mys- 
terious murder, which, according 
to all seeming probabilities, must 
have been a fratricide; and in 
many another story she shows 
an extremely ingenious knack of 
blending crime with an eerie infu- 


sion of the supernatural. There 
is nothing more enjoyable than a 
criminal case where ghosts or 
spirits ought to be called into 
court, if the bench could only bind 
them over to give evidence. But 
Mrs Wood was never in happier 
vein than when she wrote us 
‘ Johnny Ludlow’ ; and such short 
stories as ‘ Hester Reed’s Pills’ or 
‘ Lost in the Post’ may be desig- 
nated paradoxically as delightful 
idylls of folly or sin in peaceful 
rural communities. 

Miss. Braddon is one of those 
enviable authors who write with a 
ready and facile pen, and whose 
fancy within its limits seems sel- 
dom to fail them. She has writ- 
ten far longer than M. Boisgobey, 
and her books have been thrown 
off with nearly equal regularity 
and profusion. ers is by no 
means a high order of art, but, 
nevertheless, there is much to ad- 
mire in it. She tells a wonderful 
tale with an apparently unaffected 
air of simplicity, and she succeeds 
in interesting us in persons whom 
we know to be moral monstrosities. 
It is curious to look back to her 
first novel, ‘ The Trail of the Ser- 
pent.’ Wedo not know in what 
probably obscure periodical it ap- 
peared, nor did it deserve to at- 
tract much attention. But in the 
preface to a later edition she says 
she regards it with some pride, 
and, from the point of view of her 

rospects, the pride was justifiable. 
t abounds in absurdities; the 
English is often slipshod ; but it 
shows all the signs of a redundant 
imagination, and is overcrowded 
with suggestive incidents. With 
experience, of course, she became 
more economical of sensation, and 
much to the advantage of her 
books. She came quickly to un- 
derstand artistic perspective, and 
learned to concentrate care and 
attention on the little group in the 
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foreground. It can never.be said 
of Miss Braddon that she has a 
novel without a hero—or a hero- 
ine. She has been in the habit of 
designating herself as the author 
of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’; and 
that is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of her books, as her lady- 
ship is the most infernal of her 
heroines. A female monster is no 
novelty in criminal fiction, but in 
some sense Lady Audley is origi- 
nal. In many respects she re- 
minds us of “ Miladi” in Dumas’ 
‘ Musketeers,’ and possibly Miladi 
may have given the hint for her. 
Both are beautiful; both are hell- 
born actresses; in both the deli- 
cate body is animated by the dia- 
bolical will; both are gifted by 
nature with the rare personal 


charms which can wear an air of 
the most winning and candid sim- 
plicity. But in the French mur- 
deress the evil spirit is actively 
malignant; she has an irrepres- 


sible craving for infernal excite- 
ments, and a life of tranquil luxury 
would be vapid misery to her. It 
is very different with the fair 
young Englishwoman. She is the 
victim of those circumstances 
which disturb depths of depravity 
in her which might otherwise have 
slumbered unsuspected by herself. 
Had the worthy old baronet married 
the governess without a secret, she 
might possibly have made him an 
excellent wife. She would have 
been languidly grateful for all the 
good things he bestowed upon her ; 
she would have dressed to perfec- 
tion, bedecked herself with jewels, 
and done her duty in the station to 
which she was called. She would 
have valued that station too much 
to risk it rashly; and she would 
have been all the more likely to be 
faithful to her marriage vow, that 
her temperament was as chilly as 
her brain was calculating. Her 
crimes came of deliberate calcu- 
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lation. When her first husband 
turns up to convict her of bigamy, 
in her prudent respect for the law 
she would gladly elude him by a 
supercherie. She tries the plan of 
a feigned death and burial. That 
fails: the meddlesome idiot, un- 
fortunately for himself, is inspired 
by a veritable passion; and Pro- 
vidence brings him down to her 
noble new home in the eastern 
counties. He must go or else be 
removed—there is no other alter- 
native. So when things have come 
to a crisis, she cuts short an angry 
altercation by dropping him down 
the old well in the gloomy shrub- 
bery. Tant pis pour lui, is her 
reflection ; and if the secret were 
between the well and the shrubs 
and herself, it would scarcely 
trouble her, for she has no con- 
science. Fortunately, however, 
for the readers of the novel, both 
before the death of her husband 
and after she is living in continual 
terror of being found out, and 
sticks at nothing to avoid detec- 
tion. Nor can any one deny that 
Nemesis has pretty well wiped out 
the arrears against her, when that 
lovely and energetic and pleasure- 
loving young woman is locked up 
in the private —— at Ville- 
brumeuse, by an arbitrary exercise 
of domestic justice. In so far she 
and Miladi are disposed of in a 
similar manner. Even Miss Brad- 
don could not keep up a quick 
succession of such highly spiced 
fictions as ‘Lady Audley’ and 
‘ Aurora Floyd’ ; but all her books 
must be pitched more or less in the 
same sensational key. They have 
all the recommendation of being 
readable, though it is very easy to 
have a surfeit of them. There is no 
faltering in the lady’s firm touch ; 
and in great matters as in small, 
she always writes with the serene 
self-assurance which is one of the 
secrets of her popularity. Whether 
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she is describing life in a penal 
settlement at the antipodes, or 
writing the sanguinary history of 
the coup d’état in ‘Ishmael,’ or 
sending sportsmen out with rifles 
in September to shoot partridges 
in the pheasant coverts, we are 
much inclined to accept all she 
writes as gospel. If it is not true 
it ought to be, so great is the air 
of vraisemblance. 

Sensational stories, in moder- 
ately priced single volumes, are 
the fashion now, and without sat- 
irical intention, we say the short- 
ness is in their favour. Some are 
as good as Mr Stevenson’s ‘ Treas- 
ure Island’ or ‘Kidnapped’; 
others are comic and gory bur- 
lesques of the better kind of crim- 
inal extravaganzas. Considering 
the difficulty of hitting upon any 
fancies that are decently fresh, we 
are bound to say that not a few of 
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them show creditable dexterity 
and ingenuity. But surely this 
sensational business must soon 
come to an end, or be suspended 
for half a generation or so. The 
public is getting familiarised with 
all manner of mysteries, in cabs, 
in black boxes, in garrets, and in 
cellars: the detectives have been 
told off for such intolerably hard 
duty, that it is clear they must 
soon strike in disgust, and refuse 
to lend themselves to those stale 
combinations; and the pirates, 
highwaymen, and bushrangers who 
have been indiscriminately resus- 
citated will find temporary rest 
again in their dishonoured graves. 
The novel-reading public revels in 
excitements, and is not over-criti- 
cal; but of sensation, when it has 
degenerated into melodrama and 
burlesque, there must surely come 
satiety at the last. 
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Der Saadet, the Happy City, as 
the pretty fancy of the Turks has 
styled Constantinople, is, despite 
manifold disadvantages, a pleasant 
enough abiding-place in the winter 
months. For then, within doors, 
though Pera is not built as a 
winter city, the native mangal or 
charcoal brasier, and the huge 
_— stoves introduced from 

ienna, make the houses very 
warm and cosy; while without, 
ladies in sedan-chairs, and men 
by the use of heavy over-boots and 
goloshes, can battle with the mud 
and slush of the iil-paved streets. 
In the early days of spring, too, 
Der Saadet is delightful, for then 
the sun is warm and bright; the 
gardens of Taxim and of the “ little 
field of the dead ” are just budding 
into sweetness, and the charm of 
the Friday drive to wooded Mash- 
lak or to Gueuk-Su, the sweet 
waters of the Golden Horn, is suf- 
ficient to brighten all the rest of 
the week. But on the approach 
of summer, as the days grow longer, 
and the glowing rays of the sun 
grow stronger and more searching, 
the Happy City can be said to be 
felicitous only in the wealth, the 
profusion, and the variety of its 
smells. The discomfort, indeed, 
of a summer residence in Constan- 
tinople is so marked, and the at- 
traction so strong of the lovely 
villages that line the shores of the 
Bosphorus and the Marmora, that 
the result is a regular vernal exo- 
dus from the city of all who. are 
not tied to it by extreme poverty. 
This general flitting—the gueutch, 
as it is called—is as much a feat- 
ure of Constantinople life as is 
the Ramazan of the Turks or the 
gunpowder smirched Easter-feast of 
the orthodox Christians. 


GUEUTCH. 


It is in the early days of June 
that the thrall of the gueutch is 
heaviest over Constantinople. The 
whole town is then on the move, 
and Turks and Christians alike are 
migrating from Stambouland Pera 
to the summer villas on either 
shore of the Bosphorus. You 
have striven—every one has striven 
—to stave off the evil day as long 
as might be with futile excuses, 
“The country house must still be 
damp after the rains.” “The wind 
from the Black Sea is very cold.” 
“There are so few people at Ther- 
apia, that the lonely roads are 
hardly safe yet for the children.” 
Et patati, et patata. That was all 
very well during May, though 
towards the end of the month the | 
cook had provided daily worse and 
worse dinners, averring that there 
was nothing fresh now in the 
pazar; and the butler (whose family 
had already moved) had waited at 
breakfast with a wet cloth round 
his head, alleging migraine as the 
cause. But now every one is going ; 
and as the days grow hotter, and 
the dogs lazier on the garbage 
heaps, the very smeils cry aloud, 
“Leave us—leave us to the sun 
and the commissione.”! The 
gueutch is the one absorbing topic 
of conversation. With ladies call- 
ing on your wife it is continually, 
“Et a quand votre gueutch, ma- 
dame? Nous, c'est le cing;” or 
again, “I called on Madame So- 
and-so yesterday. Elle faisait son 
gueutch. Kalé! ma chére;? quels 
meubles! quelles nippes! Un vrai 
gueutch de palia Roukhadgi.” 


Now as the “palia Roukhadgi” 
is the old-clothes man, the rag-and- 
bone man, the general purchaser of 
ruined odds and ends abandoned 
in your flittings, and as you know 








1 Levantine for ‘‘ municipality.” 


2 A Levantine slang phrase, half Greek, half French. 
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that like remarks will be made as 
to your own move, this sort of 
thing is not encouraging. But 
there! it has to be done, and had 
best be got over; so you resign 

ourself to the inevitable and to 
the butler, and are miserable. 

It is no light matter this semes- 
tral move, that leavens the lives of 
Constantinopolitans. First, you 
have to get your house at Therapia 
or Buyuk deré or Yeni-Keui— 
fashionable resorts these, and _per- 
haps among the loveliest spots on 
the Bosphorus. Last year the De- 
mirgians’ house on the quay at 
Therapia had filled ag with envy. 
You did not know the Demirgians 
but through the open door—doors 
are always open on the Bosphorus. 
The great hall, with its tessellated 
pavement, its oo of flowers, 
and its soft-hued poufs and divans, 
had offered a delightful picture of 
taste, luxury, and cool comfort, on 
which, however, you felt confident 
you could improve; anyhow your 
wife had said she could, and that 
settled it. Moreover, the Maison 
Demirgian has a broad verandah 
looking over the water. A great 
attraction this on warm evenings. 
So you offered the owner £10 more 
than last year’s tenants paid, and 
they did not outbid you. You 
began to understand their forbear- 
ance when, in the full pride of 
possession and a waterproof, you 
first visited the place on a pouring 
day in April. Ah! those green 
venetians have much to answer 
for. They conceal so much, and 
what they do reveal they soften 
and chasten into beauty. The 
tessellated pavement—for pride in 
which, mainly, you took the house 
—is but oil-cloth after all, and a 
ruined oil-cloth, too, and when 
you arrived the gardener’s wife 
was stopping rat-holes in it with 
strips from a petroleum-tin. Then 
the verandah was marked “ Dan- 
gerous,”—you had wondered vague- 


ly why the Demirgians used it so 
little,—and it would need thorough 
repair before the children could go 
near it. The water-supply was 
plentiful, as advertised, but either 
the pump had quarrelled with the 
drains or the drains with the well, 
and the result was fearsome and 
unholy. The Demirgians appar- 
ently cared naught for drains, and 
being Armenians had survived ; but 
former tenants had been fain to 
buy all their drinking supply from 
the water-carriers at thirty paras 
a-skin. Thus, and more, the gar- 
dener’s wife, in glib and cheery 
deprecation. Of course there were 
other drawbacks, but these you 
only discovered by degrees, though 
by the end of your tenure they 
had been enough to satisfy the 
most exacting critic. 

The details of the gueutch proper 
were placed in the hands of Costi 
the butler. He it was who inter- 
viewed and bargained with the 
hammalbashi and the arabagibashi, 
chiefs of the porters’ and wag- 
goners’ guilds. And he it was 
who informed you, with fitting 
gravity, that he had secured “the 
men who moved the Embassy,” 
and that your gueutch must be on 
Tuesday—a day which he should 
have Loam was most incon- 
venient—because Lady —— was 
moving on @ Thursday follow- 


ing. 

There was, of eourse, no protest 
possible against this decree, so you 
submitted with as good a grace as 
ee: could muster; and when you 

ad done so, Costi was indulgent 
to you, and discarded the wet cloth 
that had bound his brows, and the 
cook amplified his menu with new 
and varied cételettes. 

If there be a redeeming feature 
about the business, it is that there 
are no preliminaries—no putting 
away of this, or that, or the other, 
that you miss acutely, in order to 
be prepared against the start. No; 
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the gueutch falls upon you, so to 
say, out of a blue sky. Your first 
warning is a shriek from the 
young ladies’ room at 4 a.m. It is 
the gueutch at last. You know 
the cause of that shriek. Calliope, 
their maid, splendid and graceful 
in a fustané, a shawl, and a fakiola, 
has announced that the hammals 
have come “to take down the 
beds.” The girls, still half asleep, 
as they scurry across the anteroom 
to the bath, have found themselves 
confronted by a troop of burly, 
smiling Armenians, who are in no 
wise abashed, but recognise with 
great cordiality the buyuk (big) 
mademoiselle, and the kutchuk 
(little) mademoiselle, and Made- 
moiselle Minnie; and wish them 
ood day, and ask how they have 

n since last autumn, andexplain 
volubly how Agop took Kyria 
Minnie’s bed last year, and how 
old Artin always “moves” the 
buyuk mademoiselle. Calliope, 
laughing and chattering, laden 
with frocks and linen, expostulates, 
upbraids, and gesticulates to a 
dropping accompaniment of shoes 
and stockings, and finally shoulders 
the men one by one out of the 
room. What are they to do? 
They are there, and must do some- 


thing — anything. Well, they 
must go away. hey must go 
down-stairs. Thef@fay go to the 


salon, and take the piano. 

Ah! biano! mouseeka, he is an 
old friend. They know him well, 
and every scratch on him is a sou- 
venir. It takes eight of them to 
remove him and put him on the 
bullock-cart. Two of them crouch 
beneath him and raise him ontheir 
stalwart backs, while others un- 
screw his legs and his pedals, and 
play little tunes on his keyboard 
with one splay thumb. And then 
they get him down the broad stair- 
way—amid shouts. “ Varda, take 
care of the wall; oha! mind the 
balusters,—steady, Artin! Your 
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hand, Stabro, your hand. Oha— 
oh-ho-ho! Six of them bear the 
body of the instrument, one the 
legs and pedals, and a last the 
music-stand, having especial care 
as toa fan and a china ornament 
that chance to be on it; and as 
they cross the hall to the court- 
yard where the patient bullocks 
stand waiting, they all chant a 
droning ditone chorus. 

From thearrival of the waggons 
there. is no peace until the last 
araba is laden, and has crawled 
creaking away. The hammals are 
everywhere, laughing, shouting, 
full of good-humour, and covered 
with perspiration. Now you come 
on half-a-dozen of them intent on 
an illustrated paper, their heads 
close together; now you meet a 
couple straggling down-stairs under 
a heavy wardrobe ; or again. there 
is old Artin, his red face all aglow, 
and his white moustache glistening, 
tenderly carrying in both hands a 
little worthless work-table, and 
careful lest a skein of silk or wool 
should fall and be lost. Save as 
regards glass or plate, there is no 
attempt at packing. Everythin 
goes as it stands,—wardrobes aa 
presses with their contents hang- 
ing in them; chests of drawers 
just as they are, locked or not, as 
the case may be—it does not 
matter. Very little is ever brok- 
en, and nothing is ever lost. On 
the contrary, articles that it was 
fondly hoped had disappeared for 
ever invariably come to light dur- 
ing the gueutch, and it must be 
allowed that your belongings do 
not look nice or attractive when 
stacked higgledy-piggledy on an 
ox-waggon. A tattered bonnet 
nods at you shamelessly from the 
top of a load. The oldest corner 
of the oldest drugget flaps bland- 
ly in the breeze, and refuses to be 
tucked in. All that is broken and 
common, and unclean even, stares 
you ruthlessly in the face, and all 
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ter a couple of hours the matter 


that is good is hidden away, in 
shame perhaps of its company. 
By eleven o’clock the last wag- 
gon, excepting always “the kit- 
chen,” which is the cook’s especial 
care, has been packed and de- 
spatched. The hammals, who are 
going by boat to meet the arabas 
at Therapia, are sitting on the 
floor in the largest bedroom, eat- 
ing black bread and melons, and 
making coffee in the stove. All 
about in the different rooms, and 
mostly in the hall, are a profusion 
of light articles that are to be 
carried by hand, by reason either 
of their fragility or their value. 
Costi has provided lunch —in 
the drawing-room as a great con- 
cession,—and as you wander, all 
of you, from room to room in 
search of basins and soap, which 
are not to be found, you exclaim 
one to another, “Well, thank 
goodness, it’s over!” But there 
is your mistake. It is not by any 
means over. Ina few minutes a 
stranger looks in quite casually, 
en passant, with the news that 
the arabas are stopped at Taxim 
by order of the municipality. 
Why stopped? Oh, because your 
landlord had not paid his taxes, 
and therefore the teskeré or permit 
has been refused. This is a pretty 
state of things. The landlord lives 
in the Princes’ Islands, and is sure 
not to have come to town to-day. 
On the other hand, you do not 
know how much he owes, or why 
he does not pay. So Costi dis- 
appears in one direction to find 
the landlord, and Stamati the 
marmiton, who has worked all 
through like a galley-slave, and 
been bullied by every one, flies 
off at a tangent to look up a man 
who is said to know somethin 
about the question. Finally, af 


is settled by a young acquaintance 
who “ knows a clerk in the munici- 
polity.” But in the meantime it 
rains and rains with awill. It al- 
ways does rain during the gueutch, 
and presumably that is why the 
hammals invariably pack the bed- 
ding on the top of everything—to 
keep the rest dry. 

When the teskeré difficulty is 
settled it is time to go to the boat. 
The cook’s araba has been laden 
with all the batterie de cuisine— 
with the meat-safe, the joints still 
dangling within it, and with a 
whole shopful of miscellaneous 
stores ; and on the top of all sits Sta- 
mati the marmiton, grasping in one 
hand a crate of fowls and ducks 
whose restless heads protrude on 
all sides, while with the other he 
steadies a wicker pagoda in which 
is curled a little sleeping dog. This 
being really the last of everything, 
the departure of the waggon is 
saluted with cheers, to which Sta- 
mati, in his character of master of 
the event, “ briefly responds.” 

Then comes the parade of the 
household forces preparatory to 
starting for the steamer. You 
wonder at the numbers of your 
dependants, and inquire as to 
strange faces whose presence under 

our roof you have never suspected. 
his bright-faced young girl who is 
flirting with every one is Evanthia 
the ironer, wife to the Croat hall- 
rter. The old woman with the 
orrible disease eating up her 
features is the butler’s mother— 
she makes the jam. Her preserves 
you know and like, but you wish 
ou had not seen her, poor thing. 
hen there is Yani, the butler’s 
son, whose status has hitherto been 
undefined, but who is to blossom 
into a sofragi' and have a tail-coat 





1A waiter; literally, a tableman,—a Turkish word, but always used in Levan- 


tine Greek. 
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this season ; and there is Kiriaki, 
a little Greek girl in pigtails, who 
assists Calliope. Others there are 
whose names you never learn, and 
whose functions you never under- 
stand; but they are all there—all 
laden with bundles and bric-a-brae, 
work-baskets and bird-cages, and 
knick-knacks of one kind and 
another, and all chattering and 
full of fun. 

It strikes you vaguely that the 
men look hasta ruffianly in 
hats with very small brims, worn 
over one eye; and you hardly re- 
cognise Monsieur Gorgie, the cook, 
without his white apron and cap, 
when with a profound bow he says 
that, with the permission of mon- 
sieur, he will now go and déménager 
sa famille. He goes, and pres- 
ently the whole party streams in 
a straggling, disorganised proces- 
sion down to the steamer. Through 
the Grande Rue you go—past the 
club; past the Dervish Tekké; 
down through the tunnel; past 
the Bourse, where friends, as you 
meet them, greet you with “Tiens, 
vous voila en gueutch—bonne aven- 
ture, hein!” And so you pass on 
to the bridge. ‘“ Keupreu parasi, 
Tchelebi!” (“ Bridge money, oh 
master! ”’), screams a man in a lon 
white smock, and you stop a 

y toll for innumerable followers. 
Calliope has stuck to your heels 
and follows you closely, passing 
shrill greetings with friends by the 
way. “ Kali spera sas, Kali spera ! 
And how are you? Ah, Kai- 
méné! ...” and the rest is lost as 
you thread your way through the 
crush. “ Dondourma! Dondour- 
ma!” shout the ice-cream sellers. 
“Pistachio nuts, fresh baked, 
fresh baked !’’ cry men with trays 
slung at their waists. Through 
waddling crowds of women, = 
the fruit-stalls, past the melon- 


soldiers and priests, pashas and 
begvars, and at last the steamer 
is reached. 

‘ The party straggles on board: 
the women seek the haremlik, and 
vanish behind a curtain; the 
Greeks go forward to play back- 
— You shake hands with 

Japtain Georgi, and you are off. 
An hour’s run brings you to Ther- 
apia, and every turn of the Bos. 
phorus gives you a brief cruise in 
a new lake whose shores are of un- 
paralleled —- Every ten min- 
utes, at the different skalas, hosts 
of friends, who havesomehow heard 
of the move, greet your servants, 
and through them you learn who 
has “ come up ” already, and who 
has not. verything is bright, 
every one is pleased, and the first 
blot on your sunshine is when, on 
landing at Therapia, Eskellé, the 
chief arabagi, meets you with the 
news that the progress of the 
arabas is checked, because, unless 
the. top is cut off the big ward- 
robe, it cannot pass under the 
archway of Petala’s hotel. But 
even this trouble is at length 
overcome, and you find yourself in 
your new home, whefe the con- 
fusion is really much less than you 
had expected; where Monsieur 
Gorgie, in snow-white garments, is 
smoking his cigarette in the kit- 
chen, and where Stamati—heaven 
knows how he managed it !—is 
cooking the inevitable cédtelettes 
which, with a bowl of fresh whey, 
are to form your dinner. You 
dine, you sleep, and by the third 
day all isin order; but you feel, 
when all is said and done, that 
though perhaps one swallow ma 
not make a summer, one gueutch, 
at any rate, is amply sufficient. 


Francis ScUDAMORE. 
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Agricultural Education. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


On the great necessity there 
exists in this country for a wider 
and better provision for technical 
education, much has been written 
during the last few years; and 
readers of our leading reviews 
and magazines have had some- 
what prominently brought under 
‘their notice the fact that we are 
very far behind the other lead- 
ing European countries in this 
matter. 

To what extent the prosperity 
of our skilled industries has suf- 
fered by our past neglect of this 
important department: of educa- 
tion, is a question upon which dif- 
ference of opinion must necessaril 
exist. In the interesting and =m | 
uable controversy which has taken 
place on the importance of tech- 
nical education, consequent on the 
passing of the Technical Education 
Acts, associated with the name of 
Sir Henry Roscoe, the benefits 
which the introduction of a more 
widespread system of technical in- 
struction would be calculated to 
exert on our commercial welfare, 
have been probably both over and 
under rated. That, however, the 
absence of provision for this kind of 
education has had a most marked 
effect on the prosperity of certain 
of our industries, is now generally 
admitted by all competent to judge. 
Which of these has been the pre- 
eminent sufferer, it were perhaps 
dificult to say. Naturally we 
should expect to find that the more 
scientific—i.e., those into whose 
operations science enters most 


largely, and which consequently 
demand in their operatives the 
most technical knowledge—would 
have suffered most severely. And 
this is undoubtedly the case. It 
has also been very generally recog- 
nised ; in fact, there has been a 
tendency to regard technical edu- 
cation as capable of benefiting only 
some of our more complicated 
manufacturing industries. The re- 
sult has been that the need of 
technical education for certain 
other most important ones has 
been, till recently, practically ig- 
nored. 

This is emphatically the case 
with regard to technical education 
in agriculture, which has, in the 
past, been almost totally neglected 
in this country.!' Considering the 
enormous importance of our agri- 
culture asa national industry, giv- 
ing direct employment, as it does, to 
several millions of our population, 
and having a capital invested in it 
amounting to probably little less 
than one and a half thousand mil- 
lions sterling ; and taking into ac- 
count, also, the fact that, as an 
industry, it is peculiarly liable to 
suffer | ote foreign competition— 
as witness its experience during 
the last few years,—it must strike 
the outsider as very singular that 
such should be the case. 

At last, however, thanks to the 
energy of a few of our more ad- 
vanced agriculturists, who have 
long advocated the cause, as well 
as to reasons not remotely con- 
nected with the unfortunately de- 





1 By this statement I do not for one moment mean to disparage the really 
excellent work which has been done by the one or two agricultural colleges 
we already possess. The existence, however, of one or two colleges, capable of 
meeting the requirements of one or two hundred students, can scarcely be regarded 
as affording adequate provision for the educational needs of a nation whose 


principal industry is agriculture. 
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pressed condition of our agricul- 
ture, and to the presence in such 
large quantities, of foreign agricul- 
tural products in our home mar- 
kets, we now seem to be within 
measurable distance of the intro- 
duction of a national system of 
agricultural education. The pro- 
gress which the movement has 
lately made is eminently encourag- 
ing. Three years ago it received 
that meed of Government recogni- 
tion which is generally the reward 
of a certain amount of agitation on 
any subject—viz., the appointment 
of a Royal Commission.! What, 
however, will be regarded by the 
public as an even more substantial 
proof of the importance of the 
question, was the recommenda- 
tion by the members of the Com- 
mission, and subsequent vote by 
Parliament, of a grant of £5000, 
to be expended in helping to de- 
velop this important department 
of technical education. 

The grant of £5000 has been 
expended for two years; and this 
- year has been voted by Parlia- 
ment for the third time. Further- 
more, the establishment last year 
of a Board of Agriculture, with a 
Minister of Agriculture at its 
head, cannot fail to exercise a 
most pvutent influence in stimu- 
lating the movement. 
chief duties of this Board, it may 
fairly be inferred, will be the pro- 
motion of agricultural education.? 

Now, £5000 is by no means a 
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large sum, for a country of the 
size and wealth of Great Britain, 
to spend on such an important 
subject, and compares very un- 
favourably with the enormous 
annual grants devoted by other 
leading Continental nations, not- 
ably Germany, to the same sub- 
ject ; yet, considering the attitude 
of our Government in the past to- 
wards the subvention of education 
of any kind, it must be frankly 
admitted that it indicates that the 
country is really awake to the im- 
portance of the question, and the 
grant must consequently be heart- 
ily welcomed as marking a distinct 
advance of public opinion, on a 
subject which may fairly claim to 
be of national importance. 

It is to be hoped that the com- 
mendable action of our Govern- 
ment in this matter may be duly 
appreciated by our agriculturists 
generally, and that they will do, 
on their part, all that they can to 
foster this most promising move- 
ment. Indeed there are not want- 
ing signs that the country at large 
is realising the importance of the 
question. Much valuable work, 
due to private enterprise, has al- 
ready on accomplished; and 
where such work has been in- 
augurated, it only requires Gov- 
ernment aid to enable it to enlarge 
its sphere of usefulness. The 
Dairy and Agricultural Education 
Commission may be congratulated 
on having stirred up all through- 








1 Viz., the Commission appointed to inquire into, and report upon, Agricultural 
and Dairy Schools in Great Britain which may properly receive Government 
Grants, and over which Sir Richard Paget presided as chairman. 

2 The allocation of the grant for the present financial year has not yet been 
made. Last year’s grant was allocated by the newly created Department ; and a 
report containing the names of the different colleges and institutions (twenty-five 
in number) receiving aid has lately been published. What scheme the Depart- 
ment intends to pursue the report does not indicate. It is there stated that 
“the date of the establishment of the Board (9th September 1889), and the 
necessity of allotting the majority of the grants before the end of 1889, made it 
impossible to prepare and adopt any new scheme. . . . It was necessary to follow 


the tentative policy pursued by the Privy Council in 1888-89.”’ 
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out the country a healthy interest 
in the question. In all three 
countries, England, Scotland, and 
Wales, schemes for furthering the 
educational movement are on foot, 
and are meeting with the most 
encouraging results ; while Ireland 
may be said to possess already a 
fair system of agricultural educa- 
tion of an elementary kind. 

Under these circumstances, and 
in the face of this activity in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the 
present may be considered as a 
not inappropriate time for bring- 
ing before the attention of our 
readers one or two aspects of the 
question, the consideration of which 
may serve to emphasise its import- 
ance. It may also not be without 
interest and profit to glance briefl 
at what some of the leading Conti- 
nental nations, as well as America, 
are doing towards promoting and 
developing systems of agricultural 
education ; and finally, to indicate 
the little we,as a country, have 
already done, and are at present 
doing, in the matter. 

The subject has already been 
adverted to in the pages of this 


magazine, in an article on “'Tech- 


nical Education in Agriculture,” 
by Colonel Innes,'! who has made 
some very practical suggestions as 
to its relations with elementary 
schools; and in a very clear and 
valuable contribution on the gene- 
ral subject of technical education, 
Professor G. G. Ramsay refers to 
agriculture as one of the industries 
in which it is most urgently re- 
quired in this country? I am 
glad to find such a sound educa- 
tionist as Professor Ramsay so 
strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of the question. The 
opinion is all the more significant 
coming from the quarter it does; 
for Professor Ramsay, in the 
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article referred to, is inclined, in 
my opinion, to under, rather than 
over, estimate the importance of 
technical education generally. 

Speaking of the necessity of 
the application of science to agri- 
culture, Professor Ramsay says: 
“There is no lesson which needs 
more to be brought home to the 
British mind than this at the pre- 
sent time. There is no branch 
of our trade at this moment which 
lies in a more hopeless state of 
prostration than that of agricul- 
ture ; there is none which is being 
carried on more entirely by the 
old rule of thumb, and in more 
absolute disregard of the principles 
or the very existence of science.” 
The above assertion is, perhaps, 
somewhat strong; yet it can 
scarcely be denied that, although 
very marked progress has been 
made during late years, there are 
still many parts of the country 
where it undoubtedly holds true. 

It is an old objection, and begot - 
of ignorance, that science can do 
nothing for the agriculturist. It 
is surely unnecessary, at this time 
of day, to offer any refutation of 
this statement. A man must 
have little acquaintance with our 
modern agriculture who would 
now seriously advance such an 
opinion. Were the discovery and 
introduction of artificial fertilisers 
the only service which science 
had rendered the agriculturist, it 
were sufficient to lay the latter 
under lasting obligation to the 
former; for unquestionably the 
use of artificial fertilisers is a 
necessary condition of our modern 
system of husbandry. 

But while we should probably 
find few to maintain that science 
has done nothing for agriculture, 
we find many opposed to technical 
education in agriculture on the 





1 Vide June No. for 1888. 





2 Vide March No. for 1888. 
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ground that it is of little utility 
to the farmer. Agriculture, the 
argue, is not to be compared wit 
other manufacturing industries, in- 
asmuch as the conditions which 
control it are not under the com- 
mand of the farmer, in the same 
way as the conditions which control 
the other manufacturing industries 
are under the command of the 
manufacturer. In short, that, 
while the ordinary manufacturer 
is an active agent in the carrying 
out and regulation of his business, 
the farmer must necessarily, from 
the very nature of his art, remain 
& more or less passive agent—the 
victim, very much, of climate and 
seasons, and of conditions which 
he is powerless to control: hence 
technical education for him is 
worthless; for of what benefit will 
it be to him to acquire a know- 
ledge of the scientific principles of 
operations it is out of his power 
to control. 

Now, although there seems to 
be much that is plausible in the 
above argument, and ere it 
must be admitted that outside in- 
fluences, beyond the farmer’s con- 
trol, have a very important bear- 
ing on the state of his industry, 
if we examine the argument more 
closely it will be found to be, at 
bottom, fallacious. It is precisely 
the business of the skilful farmer 
to overcome, or, at any rate, to 
make subservient to his own ends, 
those natural influences which he 
is powerless to alter. He must 
be prepared to accept the inevita- 
ble conditions of climate, season, 
situation, and fertility of land ; 
and having done so, scheme how 
to make the most out of them. 
From this point of view agricul- 
ture may be fairly regarded as 
really analogous to other manufac- 
turing industries, Thus, the chief 
objects which the farmer aims at 
may be said to be the production 


of organic matter in the form of 
crops; the production of butcher- 
meat, and the production of milk 
and other dairy products ; and the 
great problem which he has to 
solve for himself, therefore, is how 
he may best and most economically 
conduct this manufacture, if we 
may so phrase it. He has certain 
raw material in the shape of the 
soil, the seed, and the farm animal, 
out of which to elaborate, as best 
he can, his final products. Surely, 
then, in the practice of an in- 
dustry which has for its end the 
subjection and utilisation of the 
forces of Nature herself, there is an 
urgent demand that those engaged 
in it be as fully equipped with 
technical skill as possible. A 
fair and impartial consideration 
of the agricultural industry, in- 
stead of giving rise to the opinion 
that it is one in which technical 
education can be of little service, 
tends, I think, very much towards 
the very opposite conclusion — 
viz., that there is hardly any 
industry which demands a wider 
and more complete technical train- 
ing; and I make bold to say that 
not a little of the sadly depressed 
condition of the farmer during 
late years, about which we have 
heard, unfortunately, so much, 
may be traceable, among other 
causes, to the fact that this has 
not been earlier recognised, and 
that the farmer has not had pro- 
per facilities afforded him in this 
country for qualifying himself by 
this technical training for the sub- 
uent business of his life. 

t may be safely said that there 
is scarcely any branch of his art 
in which a knowledge of its underly- 
ing principles will not equip the 
farmer for carrying it on in a more 
efficient and successful way. In 
none, certainly, will he be any the 
worse off for his technical training ; 
while there are other most import- 
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ant departments in which technical 
knowledge is not a useful to him, 
but is imperatively demanded—.e., 
if farming is really to be carried on 

rofitably. As an example of this, 
f would instance the now ever-in- 
creasing practice of artificial man- 
uring, which I have already re- 
ferred to as being a necessary con- 
dition of our modern system of 
agriculture. Perhaps nothing il- 
lustrates more strikingly the urgent 
necessity there exists for agricultu- 
ral education, than the lamentable 
ignorance that still exists among 
many farmers of the very elemen- 
tary principles which underlie this 
practice. This is all the more 
serious, from an economic point 
of view, when we remember that 
the amount of money spent by 
the farmer on artificial fertilisers 
alone, amounts to several millions 
sterling per annum. If, therefore, 
for the proper and most economical 
utilisation of these millions, a cer- 
tain amount of technical knowledge 
is necessary, its absence, I need 
scarcely point out, must in a sense 
prove a national loss. 

Another source of loss, which it 
is somewhat difficult to estimate, 
but which can, nevertheless, hardly 
fail to amount to something con- 
siderable, is that due to the im- 
proper precautions—or rather want 
of precautions—taken by the far- 
mer in storing his farmyard man- 
ure. This is a subject upon 
which much, in the past, has been 
written, and the result has been 
that the manure heap is now much 
better cared for, and its most 
valuable constituents no longer 
allowed to be so wantonly lost, 
than was formerly the case. Al- 
though, however, this is true, there 
is still a vast amount of unneces- 
sary waste going on in hundreds of 
farms throughout the country, due 
to culpable ignorance of the fact 
that every shower of rain that is 
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allowed to fall upon the manure- 
heap washes away the most costly 
of all the fertilising ingredients 
of the soil, and which, when thus 
allowed to be wasted, can be re- 
placed only at enormous expense 
to the farmer’s pocket. 

Another a of farming 
in which technical knowledge is 
very much required is that which 
has to do with the rearing and feed- 
ing of stock. It is unfortunate 
that our knowledge of the chemis- 
try of animal physiology is not more 

vanced than it is at present; 
and that the science of feeding is 
not better understood. But this, 
surely, is no reason why the farmer 
should not take advantage of such 
knowledge as we already on 
thesubject,whichwill suffice to help 
him to “ feed” on more economical 
lines than he could otherwise do. 
Moreover, it could scarcely be 
doubted that were the principles 
of feeding, so far as scientific re- 
search has been able to elucidate 
them, more generally known among 
farmers, the result would be that 
the practical stock-feeder would 
himself be in a position to supple- 
ment the perce een on the 
subject: scientific research would, 
at the same time, be stimulated, 
and much advance could scarcely 
fail to be made. , 

The only other department of 
agriculture I shall here advert to, 
in which technical education is 


urgently required, is that of dairy 
farming. The marked inferiority 
of much of our home dairy pro- 


duce, leading to the importation 
of foreign butter and cheese in 
such large quantities into the Lon- 
don market, is too well known to 
need comment here. It has, how- 
ever, had one "se effect at least, 
for it has been largely instrumental 
in directing public attention to the 
unpalatable fact that we have 
been annually putting thousands 
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of pounds into the foreign farmer’s 
pocket, a large portion of which 
might quite as well have gone into 
the pockets of our own farmers ; 
and it has stirred up the agricul- 
tural community to investigate the 
causes of this anomalous state of 
matters. 

That this inferiority in much of 
our dairy produce is due to the 
want of proper technical train- 
ing, has already been abundantly 
proved by the very striking im- 

rovement in the quality of the 
utter and cheese produced in 
many parts of the country, due to 
itinerant instruction.’ If further 
proof is required that this inferi- 
ority is really due to want of 
technical knowledge on the part 
of our dairy farmers, we have only 
to go to such a foreign country as 
Denmark, from which such large 
quanties of dairy produce are an- 
nually exported, and see what ad- 
mirable provision is there made 
for technical training in dairying. 

If we look abroad for the pur- 

of seeing how this question 
of agricultural education has been 
dealt with in America and the 
leading European countries, we 
shall be, at first sight, painfully 
impressed by the comparison in- 
evitably suggested between the 
liberal provision made for it in 
these countries, and the almost 
total neglect it has met with in 
this country. 

Of all countries in the world, 
Germany possesses the most com- 
lete and highly developed system. 

he State there spends, annually, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in supporting it; its universities 
and technical colleges possess fully 
equipped faculties for the teaching 
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of the higher branches of agricul- 
tural science. Of well-endowed 
experimental stations, where care- 
ful scientific research and field 
experiments are constantly being 
carried on, with the view of soly- 
ing agricultural problems, it at 
present possesses between seventy 
and eighty; while of secondary, 
elementary, and special agricultu- 
ral schools there are several thou- 
sands throughout the country. 
But it is not only in Germany 
—which is so immeasurably in 
advance of this country in all 
educational matters, and where 
we should, therefore, naturally ex- 
pect to see the educational side 
of agriculture duly appreciated— 
that we find a developed system. 


.France, Denmark, Belgium, and 


Holland are all, more or less, well 
equipped in this matter. Even 
in America, where nature is still 
lavish of her gifts, and the neces 
sity for high farming does not as 
yet exist to the same extent as 
In our own country, and where, 
consequently, we should naturall 
expect that the demand for techni- 
cal education in agriculture would 
be less urgent, we find that the 
uestion has been dealt with in a 
liberal and enlightened way. Very 
fair provision ior the higher teach- 
ing of the subject is afforded at 
the universities and special agri- 
cultural colleges, of which there 
is a considerable number. Every 
State has its experimental station ; 
and only some two years ago an 
additional grant of £119,000 was 
made by the United States Gov- 
erment towards the upkeep of 
these stations. The educative in- 
fluence of the United States Agri- 
cultural Department must be also 





1 An instance of this is furnished by the improvement in the make of cheese in 
the counties of Ayr, Wigtown, and Galloway, where, thanks to the efforts of two 
itinerant instructors, very marked improvement in the quality of the article pro- 
duced has been effected within the last two or three years. 
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very great. The valuable infor- 
mation it collects, and from time 
to time publishes and liberally 
distributes, is worthy of imita- 
tion by our own agricultural de- 
partment.' 

It is only just, however, to state 
that there is a very special reason 
both in Germany and France for 
the widespread system of agricul- 
tural education which these coun- 
tries possess. This is to be found 
in the system of military conscrip- 
tion, which obtains in both of the 
above countries—and which exer- 
cises a powerful influence in fos- 
tering higher education generally— 
inasmuch as the —— of serv- 
ing one year in the army instead 
of three is conditioned by the pass- 
ing of a higher examination in 
certain subjects, and the subject 
naturally chosen by the farmer is 
agricultural science. 

But the question may be asked, 
What has all this education done 
for the agriculture of these foreign 
countries? The question is one 
which it is extremely difficult to 
answer, for, in doing so, many 
considerations have to be taken 
into account. Itis not only neces- 
sary to ask whether the agricultu- 
ral prosperity of these countries, 
judged absolutely, is satisfactory, 
but also whether it is better than 
it would otherwise—+t.e., if there 
had been no agricultural education 
—have been? To answer this 
question fully, would involve an 
elaborate comparison, which it 
would be extremely difficult to 
make, besides occupying very much 
more space than is here at my dis- 
posal. I may, however, in passing, 
mention two very striking facts 
which strongly testify to the bene- 
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fit of technical agricultural train- 
ing in these countries. The first 
is the excellence of the Danish 
dairy produce, especially butter ; 
the second is the successful intro- 
duction of the sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion into Germany. The present 
dimensions of the German sugar- 
beet trade is a brilliant example 
of the benefits which may be de- 
rived from the application of 
science to agriculture. The diffi- 
culties to be met with at first were 
numerous, and must have seemed, 
in many cases, insurmountable ; 
but thanks to the scientific manner 
in which this department of agri- 
culture was carried on, difficulties 
were overcome, and the foundation 
of what is now one of Germany’s 
most important trades was estab- 
lished. 

As already stated, considerable 
activity has been lately manifested 
in many parts of this country on 
the subject of agricultural edu- 
cation, and the result has been 
that a number of dairy schools 
have been instituted. These, how- 
ever, although calculated to do 
much good, are too few in number, 
besides being of too special a nature 
to exert anything but a limited 
influence. What we most urgent- 
ly want at present is proper pro- 
vision for the higher teaching of 
the subject at our universities or 
technical colle When we re- 
flect that nearly all the German 
and American universities are 
equipped with not merely single 
chairs but, in many cases, Faculties 
of agriculture, it seems little short 
of a disgrace to this country that 
there are only three of our univer- 
sities in which the subject is re- 
cognised, and that in none of the 











1 As an example, I may mention that when the late Mr H. M. Jenkins’s Report 
to the Commission on Technical Education in Agriculture was published in 1884, 
in the form of a Blue-book, the American Government at once ordered no fewer 


than 20,000 copies of it to be distributed in America. 
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three is anything like adequate 
provision made for its proper 
teaching. 

It is a striking fact that, at one 
time, Scotland occupied a fore- 
most place in the matter of agri- 
cultural education, for Edinburgh 
University was the first university 
in Europe to a Chair of 
Agricultural Science. This was 
founded as far back as the year 
1790; and for many years the 
lectures of the Edinburgh pro- 
fessor were attended by students 
who came from all parts of the 
Continent. The facilities for ob- 
taining higher agricultural educa- 
tion have, however, been little 
increased in Scotland during the 
last fifty years, with the natural 
result that Scotland no longer 
holds the foremost position she 
once did. Instead, therefore, of 
students coming to Scotland from 
the Continent, the reverse is now 
almost invariably the case. 

The Aberdeen University is the 
only other Scotch university which 
offers opportunities for the scien- 
tific study of agriculture. What 
is called the “Fordyce Course of 
Lectures on Agriculture ” has been 
in existence since 1853, and lately 
has been very much extended in 
its scope. It is earnestly to be 
desired that all our Scotch uni- 
versities should possess proper 
facilities for providing Neher 
agricultural education; for until 
such proper facilities exist, those 
who are desirous of qualifying 
themselves as teachers of the sub- 
ject in our elementary schools and 
elsewhere, will be unnecessarily 
handicapped. This important ques- 
tion, it is to be —_ will receive 
the serious consideration of the 
present Scottish Universities Com- 
mission. 
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Within the last few years one 
or two lectureships on the subject 
have been instituted in some of 
the Scotch technical colleges ;! 
but as no proper endowments have 
been obtained, they can scarcel 
be regarded as permanent. It 
would be premature to say much 
with regard to the success of the 
Scotch dairy schools. Only one 
has been actually started—viz., 
that of Kilmarnock—and it has 
performed its work up till now in 
a most satisfactory manner. There 
can be little doubt that they have 
a wide and important field of use- 
fulness before them. 

In elementary agricultural edu- 
cation little has as yet been done 
in Scotland. Insome few schools, 
in different parts of the country, it 
has been introduced as a special 
subject, but the number of such 
schools is comparatively small. A 
scheme, which is calculated to 
greatly promote elementary in- 
struction in this subject in our 
rural schools, was inaugurated 
three years ago by the Edinburgh 
University. It consisted in the 
delivering of a special course of 
lectures on Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, to a large 
number of rural schoolmasters from 
different parts of the country, dur- 
ing the summer-time. Their ex- 
penses were paid by a Govern- 
ment grant of £300 in 1888, and 
£400 last year—specially given for 
this purpose. A similar scheme has 
been also carried out last year in 
connection with the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical Col- 
lege, which likewise obtained a 

rant of £250 in 1888, and £350 
ast year from Government,—the 
aim of both schemes being to qua- 
lify the teachers attending these 
special courses, for teaching the 





1 Viz., in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, and in the 


Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
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subject in the elementary schools 
from which they came.! 

In England, Oxford is the only 
university where any provision 1s 
made for the teaching of agricul- 
tural science. The chair is known 
as the “Sibthorpian Professorship 
of Rural Economy.” Its present 
distinguished occupant—Dr J. H. 
Gilbert, F.R.S.—will pardon me, 
I am sure, when I say that its 
duties are almost entirely of an 
honorary nature, and consist of 
the delivering annually of a short 
course of lectures extending over 
some few weeks, and attended b 
a small number of students. 
lectureship, also, has recently been 
founded in connection with Balliol 
College, for the purpose of quali- 
fying civil service students with 
a knowledge of the principles of 
agriculture. 

But although there is only one 
of the English universities in 
which there is any provision made 
for teaching agricultural science, 
there are admirable facilities for 


acquiring a thorough and complete 
training in the subject, afforded by 
one or two — agricultural col- 


leges. As, however, they are lim- 
ited in number, and the students 
attending them nearly all residen- 
tial, the fees they are compelled to 
charge are necessarily high. They 
are, therefore, only within the reach 
of the wealthier agricultural classes. 
In point of fact, their students are 
chiefly made up of those desirous 
of qualifying themselves for the 
post of land-agent or farm-bailiff, 
sons of landed proprietors and pro- 
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fessional men, and not a few whose 
ultimate destination is the colonjes. 
It is clearly to be understood, 
however, that none of the special 
agricultural colleges have been, 
hitherto, in receipt of any State 
aid. The past history of the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cir- 
encester, which is the largest and 
most efficient college of the kind 
in England, is one of hard struggle, 
ever since its foundation in 1842. 
It is satisfactory to know that it 
is at length in a flourishing con- 
dition, and being taken advantage 
of by a large and ever-increasing 
number of students.? 

In addition to these special col- 
leges there are one or two of the 
higher educational institutes in 
England where agricultural science 
is taught. Of these the most im- 
— is the Normal School of 

cience, South Kensington, which 
possesses a State-endowed chair of 
agriculture.’ Within the last few 
years, several dairy schools have 
also been started in different parts 
of the country. It may be here 
mentioned that the “ Principles of 
Agriculture” is one of the sub- 
jects under the South Kensington 
Science and Art scheme,by teaching 
which properly qualified teachers 
throughout the country may earn 
— It has been, however, until 
the last year or two, very sparing] 
taken advantage of. Ageleatanah 
science is also taught in one or two 
English middle-class schools. 

Coming to Wales, it is extremely 
pleasing to find that a most spirit- 
ed movement has been on foot for 





1I may mention that, with a view of directing and fostering the educational 
movement in Scotland, two Institutes of Teachers of Agriculture have been 
formed: the one, which has Edinburgh for its headquarters, providing for the 
northern and eastern portions of the country ; while that which has its headquar- 
ters in Glasgow, provides for the western and southern districts. 

2 There are two other colleges of this class—viz., Downton, near Salisbury, and 


Aspatria, near Carlisle. 


3’ Among other institutions, possessing lectureships in Agricultural Science, may 
be mentioned King’s College and City of London College. 
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some years in the northern portion 
of the energetic little Principality, 
with the view of providing the 
country with a thorough system of 
agricultural education. The move- 
ment has been started and largely 
fostered by the University College 
of North Wales, in connection with 
which a series of extension lectures 
has been delivered in different 
Welsh towns for the last year or 
two. Several dairy schools have 
already been started, and the staff 
of the college has been lately in- 
creased by the appointment of lec- 
turers on Agricultural Science and 
Animal Zoology, and further ap- 
pointments are at present being 
made. 

In Ireland the provision made 
for agricultural education—espe- 
cially elementary—is, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, very fair. 
There are a number of agricultural 
and dairy schools, and the subject 
is taught at all the country na- 
tional schools as an ordinary branch 
of education. Moreover, all this 
has been done in Ireland at the 
expense of the State. It is to be 
regretted that the same amount of 
State aid has not been extended to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

It would be unpardonable if 
omission were here made of the 
excellent services rendered to agri- 
cultural education by our two lead- 
ing national agricultural societies, 
the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
By the holding of annual examina- 
tions and the granting of diplomas 
to successful candidates, as well as 
by the publication of their ‘ Trans- 
actions, they have contributed in 
the past, in nosmall degree, to the 
promotion of the subject. This is 


all the more praiseworthy when 
we remember that these societies, 
unlike many national societies— 
e.g., the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Denmark—are not in any 
way State-aided. 

Mention ought also to be made 
of the educative value of our agri- 
cultural literature. It is no exag- 
geration to say that among our 
present agricultural population, 
ten people read an agricultural 
paper for every one who did so 
even some few years ago. This 
great increase in the number and 
circulation of our agricultural 
papers and magazines has been 
accompanied by a marked improve- 
ment in their quality. Agricul- 
tural literature of a scientific and 
technical kind has also consider- 
ably increased ; and although our 
agricultural scientific literature is 
still small, the bulk of it is of a 
sound and reliable nature. 

Students of agricultural science 
have owed much in the past to the 
writings and published researches 
of such men as Liebig, Lawes, 
Gilbert, Warington, Voelcker, 8. 
W. Johnson, J. C. Morton, J. F. 
W. Johnston, and Henry Stephens 
—to mention only a few names. 
Perhaps the best proof that the 
farmer of the present day is de- 
sirous of knowing the most recent 
teachings of science with regard 
to his art, is to be found in the 
reissue of a book which, for the 
extent and accuracy of its scien- 
tific knowledge, is universally ad- 
mitted by all competent critics to 
be the most important work of its 
kind in the English language. I 
refer to ‘The Book of the Farm,’ 
the fourth edition of which is at 

resent passing through the press. 
he enormous advance in our 





1 The Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition, 
revised, and in great part rewritten, by James Macdonald. In Six Divisions. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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knowledge of the science of agri- 
culture since the third edition of 
this encyclopedic work appeared, 
has necessitated the entire rewrit- 
ing of many of its sections. The 
editing of the book was therefore a 
task of no ordinary kind, and the 
editor, Mr James Macdonald, has 
to be congratulated on the thor- 
oughly efficient manner in which 
he has so far discharged his duty. 
In this work he has been assisted 
by many of the leading agricul- 
tural and scientific authorities of 
the day. The possibility of pub- 
lishing such an elaborate and ne- 
cessarily costly work, indicates 
clearly the wide interest — 
taken in this country in agricul- 
tural science. 

Hitherto the arguments I have 
put forward in support of techni- 
cal education in agriculture have 
been purely utilitarian; for it 
may be very fairly claimed that 
only such arguments ought to be 
admitted in support of technical 
education generally. In arguing, 
however, for the introduction of 
the elementary teaching of agri- 
cultural science in our rural 
schools, there are other than mere 
utilitarian reasons to be con- 
sidered. It cannot be too strong- 
ly or too often insisted upon, in 
this utilitarian age, that the aim 
of education—and especially ele- 
mentary education—is not merely, 
or even chiefly, to instil a certain 
number of facts into the juvenile 
mind, but also, and mainly, to 
awaken and train the observa- 
tional faculties, and to stimulate 
the thinking powers. Scarcely 
any subject, I venture to hold, is 
better suited to effect this pur- 

se than agricultural science. 
t is a subject that lends itself 
peculiarly to illustration, and is 
capable of creating in the mind 
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of the country child a new interest 
in the common sights of everyday 
life, which is certain to have its 
effect on his future career. To 
quote the words of another '— 


‘‘As the mind becomes more and 
more practised in the habitual refer- 
ence of the daily phenomena which 
meet the eye to fixed and unaltering 
physical laws, not only do errors in- 
sensibly lose their ground, but that 
state of mind which must often have 
been noticed in those who have been 
all their hfe employed in agricultu- 
ral processes without understanding 
them,—that disposition to refer every- 
thing to chance, and to regard with 
deadened curiosity, and a sense of 
hopeless mystery, the causes of effects 
witnessed,—becomes replaced by a 
state of mind as different to the other 
as wakefulness from sleep, and cer- 
tainly not less indicative of a state of 
existence more useful and (if mental 
health and activity be happiness) 
more happy.”’ 


It is not my intention to bring 
forward here any definite propos- 
als as to the best way of psn: con 
ing agricultural education in this 
country. One or two suggestions, 
however, on this point may not be 
out of place in concluding this 
paper. 

One of the first questions to be 
answered is as to the nature of the 
agricultural instruction to be im- 
parted. Ought it to be of a theo- 
retical or practical kind? On this 
point there has been a considerable 
difference of opinion among those 
interested in the question. I 
think the motto of the greatest 
agricultural society? in the world 
—viz., “ Practice with science ”— 
ought to be our guide in this 
matter; and that where circum- 
stances are favourable, theoretical 
instruction ought to be supple- 
mented as much as ible by 
practical. Of course, both higher 











1C. Wren Hoskyns. 





? Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
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as well as elementary teaching 
must necessarily be more or less 
purely theoretical. Higher teach- 
ing might be most advantageously 
given at the universities—as is 
the case both in Germany and 
America—or at special agricultu- 
ral colleges or institutes. The 
introduction of the subject into 
the universities is to be preferred 
to the foundation of special higher 
agricultural colleges or institutes, 
on the ground a sae; for 
by so doing the already existing 
science faculties in our universities 
might be largely utilised for teach- 
ing purposes. It is, however, 
greatly to be desired that both 
higher and elementary teaching 
should be brought in touch as 
much as possible with the practi- 
cal side of the question. This 
might be effected in the case of the 
universities by having attached to 
their agricultural departments ex- 
at geen stations which might 

oth serve for the pur of 
affording illustrations of the rela- 
tion of theory to practice, as well 
as for the purpose of carrying out 
original research, and acting as 
control stations for manures, seeds, 
and  feeding-stuffs (a function 
almost universally exercised in 
Continental and American experi- 
mental stations); while in the case 
of elementary teaching in country 
schools, recourse might be had to 
the method of teaching by “ object 
lessons” as much as possible. In 
France—where this system of agri- 
cultural education is, on the whole, 
more practised that in any other 
country—a scheme for teaching 
the elements of agriculture in the 
country primary schools to chil- 
dren between seven and thirteen 
years of age, was introduced some 
years ago. The special feature of 
this scheme was the difference in 
the nature of the instruction im- 
parted, respectively, to the boys 


a 


and girls. That imparted to the 
former had to do with soils, 
manures, crops, plants, machines, 
cattle, and farm products; while 
the girls were instructed in em- 
ployments and occupations speci- 
ally within the province of 
woman in a farm-house, such ag 
baking, management of the dairy, 
railking, poultry rearing and feed- 


ing, &e. 

But although higher and ele 
mentary teaching would neces 
sarily require to be of a theoret- 
ical rather than of a practical 
kind, education of the intermedi- 
ate class might be made largely 
practical. How this could be best 
done is naturally a somewhat 
difficult question to answer. In 
France, agricultural education of 
the middle class is half theoretical 
and half practical; and in Ger. 
many, schools of the same class 
are also of asemi-practical nature, 
In such cases there is generally a 
farm attached to the school. Very 
often, indeed, the farm belongs to 
the principal of the school, who 
works it at his own risk, receiving 
from the State a subvention of 
from £7 to £10 per annum for 
each pupil. These intermediate 
schools, however, are iam 
not available for the very small 
tenant-farmer or farm-labourer 
class. Provision for them has 
been afforded by the institution of 
special lower schools, evening im- 

rovement schools, and travelling 
canine The last-named are 
known in France as “ Depart- 
mental Professors,” there being 
one appointed for each department 
of the country. Their duty is to 
about lecturing—to farmers’ clu 
and elsewhere—on topics of imme- 
diate interest to the farmer. Their 
functions will be best described by 
an extract from a circular letter, 
issued by the French Minister of 


‘Agriculture, in which it is stated 
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that “ their mission is to keep the 
cultivators of the soil informed 
respecting modern discoveries and 
new inventions of economical and 
advantageous application, so as to 
let them be ignorant of nothing 
which it is to their advantage to 
know, but to lead them forward 
in the general movement of pro- 
gress, in which they participate to 
so small extent, owing to their 
isolation.” 

One of the suggestions made by 
Colonel Innes, in the article re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this 
paper, as to the best way of de- 
veloping technical instruction in 
agriculture,seems to me to approx- 
imate very closely to this French 
system of departmental professors. 
He very rightly, I think, strongly 
emphasises the importance of hav- 
ing the lecturers thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the practical side of 
farming. Until, however, better 
facilities are provided for higher 
agricultural education, there would 
be no small difficulty in obtaining 
practical teachers sufficiently quali- 
fied scientifically. , 

In conclusion, a word may be 
said on the subject of State endow- 
ment for agricultural education. 
The bulk of opinion, I am well 
aware, in this country is against 
the granting of State aid in sup- 
port of technical education of any 
sort. In the case of agriculture, 
however, I venture to think the 
claims for State aid are peculiarly 
strong. In the first place, it is the 
largest and most important in- 
dustry in the country, and the one 
upon whose prosperity the pros- 
perity of the nation most largely 
depends. It is, furthermore, an 
ietey, which, from its very na- 
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ture, and the isolation of those en- 
gaged in it, is less able to further 
its higher interests, by the inaugu- 
ration and support of technical 
educational schemes, than an 
other industry in the country. tt 
is true, indeed, that this isolation 
of the farming classes is no longer 
so great as it used to be, and co- 
operation among farmers is now 
very much more common than of 
old. Still there can never be the 
same facilities for united action in 
the case of agriculturists, as in the 
case of those engaged in other in- 
dustries. In point of fact, the 
ordinary agriculturist takes little 
interest in agricultural education, 
and if the question is to be left to 
him, it would probably be a long 
time ere anything were done in 
the matter. It ison these grounds 
that agricultural education has 
special claims for Government 
aid, 

I have said that the ordinary 
agriculturist takes little interest in 
agricultural education. To many 
this fact constitutes a very power- 
ful argument in favour of allowing 
matters to rest very much as the 
are at present. But this apathy, 
think, is due very largely to the 
fact, that the ordinary agricultur- 
ist has had little opportunity of 
fully estimating the importance of 
the question. ‘This opinion is sup- 
ported by the interest they mani- 
fest when the question is brought 
in detail under their notice. As 
one who has had some experience 
of lecturing to agricultural audi- 
ences in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, I can testify to the keen 
interest which the subject arouses 
among farmers. 


C. M. AIKMAN, 





The Vale of Idar. 


THE VALE OF IDAR: 


A SERMON 


One delightful September morn- 
ing we started from the inn-door 
at Oberstein, not in the “ Post,” 
but in a very comfortable sort of 
victoria with a good horse. My 
brother and I behind the driver, 
the Entomologist on the box, as 
being a more convenient place to 
leap from after specimens of Van- 
essa, or Atalanta, or Antiope, or 
other lovely creatures with sonorous 
names on which, for reasons, I am 
afraid to venture. And this he 
frequently did, at the peril of his 
life, besides being baked to the 
colour of a new brick by the sun 
on his exposed perch. The Vale 


of Idar, up whose entire length the 
journey goes, is surely a happy 
valley. The good white road runs 


constantly ascending through a 
green pasture, sometimes a very 
narrow strip between the hills, 
sometimes a wider little bit of 

lain with a tiny lake set in its 

rder of luscious grass. Never 
out of England, and very rarely in 
England, have I seen such beauti- 
ful green grass. They were cut- 
ting the hay, a second or third 
crop, and the delicious smell from 
the haycocks on the newly shorn 

round accompanied us for hours. 

he sides of this upland valley are 
very like North Devon, but richer 
aol, grander and in a brighter 
atmosphere. Round the corner, 
between Oberstein and Idar, at 
the mouth of the glen, there are 
bold crags and splendid fir-trees, 
from which the bright green cones 
hang like drops on a chandelier. 
The town children have swings 
and a play-place among these tall 
close firs, and their gymnastic ap- 
paratus in the open air. The 


IN STONES: 


school, which is excellent, is ex- 
actly half-way between the two 
towns, not quite a mile from each, 
Idar is another beautiful little 
mountain town, with about the 
same number of inhabitants as 
Oberstein, and it is perhaps even 
in a greater degree than Oberstein 
a seat of the peculiar art of the 
district. As you drive along, the 
large bright German windows of 
many of the houses give you 
age of rooms full of casts 
rom the antique in the original 
size, from which very often the 
gems are copied. Among the en- 
gravers of cameos in Idar there 
are many with most curious Latin 
names—one is Herr Julius Cesar, 
neither more nor less. There are 
more than one Cwsar, and I 
noticed various other Latin sur- 
names. I had neither time nor 
opportunity to question the owners 
as to their right of possession— 
and most unfortunately altogether 
lacked presence of mind enough in 
Oberstein to ask the name of that 
cook. This town, too, is alto- 
gether charming, as it creeps up 
the hillsides and into a steep side 
valley. The Idar brook brawls 
through the streets, turning mill- 
wheels here and there as it goes; 
the gardens round the little villas 
are bright with a profusion of 
roses; acacias and myrtle, ole- 
ander and cactus, and tree gerani- 
ums, stand about the doors and 
in the streets, and at every turn 
spreads the lap of the valley— 
such a valley as Milton’s, “‘ where 
the mild whispers use of shades 
and wanton winds and gushing 
brooks,” and where the autumn 
crocus purples all the ground. 
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The State, whatever the “ State” 
may be, here or elsewhere, does a 
great deal in Birkenfeld for the 

uliar industry of its members. 
rawing and designing are madea 
great feature in the teaching at 
the public school, and there is a 
beautiful little Gewerbe Halle 
containing an official exhibition 
for the sale of good specimens of 
work and of natural agate. Be- 
tween Oberstein and Idar we catch 
sight of the first of a number of 
lovely little buildings standing at 
intervals up the river in the middle 
of the meadow, and as it were in the 
water. They are nearly square in 
shape, with many windows, and 
the broad silvery slate roofs slope 
down nearly to the ground on 
either side, recalling the outspread 
wings of a grey pigeon. Each has 
a huge water-wheel, turning at a 
tremendous rate, and throwing 
bright drops on a very garden of 
wild flowers; meadow-sweet and 
purple loosestrife, river forget-me- 
not, and lovely pink mallow, and 
the velvety lemon spikes of the 
greater mullein. 

The precious stones are cut and 
polished in these mills, and to step 
out of this sunshiny flowery world 
into one of them is, but for the 
courtesy and friendliness of the 
workers, a little like stepping 
from Paradise into'the Pu rio. 
Three or four huge millstones, 
about six feet in diameter and a 
foot to eighteen inches thick, are 
turned vertically by an endless 
band at about the rate of three 
revolutions in a second. Before 
the revolving edge of each lie two 
men, extended face downwards on 
a long wooden block or horse, 
their feet set against stretchers, to 
give them the necessary purchase 
on the millstone. Thestones make 
a hoarse roar, which mingles with 
the stamping of the water-wheel 
and the rush of the water outside. 
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The men, with their pale duaty 
faces downcast, hold bits of onyx 
or amethyst or tiger-eye pressed 
with all the weight of their body 
and the strength of their muscles 
against the remorselessly descend- 
ing surface. The agate hisses and 
crackles under its tribulation, and 
becomes red and glowing, and 
often a large piece becomes most 
beautifully transparent and lumi- 
nous, and, as it were, incandescent 
all through. Mountain islands in 
the west country appear to glow 
like that between the beholder and 
the setting sun sometimes. 

Sawing the rough blocks and the 
crystals, ‘and the final polishing, are 
done at other machines in the same 
room. The stream falls about 500 
feet in seven miles, and the water- 
power seems to be about one horse- 
power to the foat of fall. It is 
regulated by sluices and turbines, 
and the stream is broken up into 
bright miniature mill-races, or 
gathered into little lakes. All 
along the valley the water flashes 
in and out of the meadow, and 
there are nearly seventy of the 
mills, sometimes ten or more in a 
mile, with their broad silvery roofs 
and whitewashed walls and merry 
water-wheels. To write at any 
length the history of the te 
industry in the Vale of “Tdar 
would occasion another halt on 
the road even more serious than 
our delay at starting. But fear of 
my readers drivés me on, and I am 
free to confess that I am myself 
afraid we might never get to our 
journey’s end at all if I did more 
than touch on it. I found it a 
very interesting bit of special his- 
tory, a wonderfully vivid present- 
ment of a past in which the present 
so clearly has its roots. Fortun- 
ately for the brevity of my “ his- 
torical remarks,” the earliest rec- 
ords of the industry are lost, but 
it is undoutedly very old. In 

oO 
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1450 the raw stones were weighed 
by the hundredweight, and about 
the time of the voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, we find those 
masterful Counts of Oberstein 
claiming one hundredweight out 
of every three. No doubt the 
Counts of Oberstein were owners 
of mills, probably just like those 
now in existence: even the sand- 
stone millstones come from the 
neighbourhood. The finished wares 
were carried about bythe lapidaries 
themselves, who played Autolycus 
at the courts of the nobility and 
gentry with buttons,sword-handles, 
crosses, rosaries, &c., of agate. The 
packman and the minstrel were 
near neighbours at home. For in 
my researches in the Palatinate I 
have discovered a dreadful secret. 
I have discovered the place where 
the German bands, al/ the German 
brass bands, grow. It is not far 
from Oberstein. I never went to 
that place. 

Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one Philip Francis, Count 
of Oberstein, exercised his right 
of paternal government over his 
“ leibeigene Unterthanen,” his per- 
sonal chattels, the workers in stone, 
by arranging a code of guild laws 
forthem. He declares, with a fine 
feeling for rectitude in others at 
least, that “to seduce or slacken 
another man’s custom, befits no 
honest person, far less a member 
of a guild.” Heavy fines were im- 
posed on any one stealing off earlier 
than a certain day, so asto forestall 
the brethren of his craft at the 

reat fair, the “ Messe ” at Frank- 
fart. Work by night or by candle- 
light was altogether forbidden. No 
lapidary was to emigrate or to 
teach his art to a foreigner: and 
much more of the same import. 
There is from time to time in the 
enactments of the guild a good 
deal about drinking wine; most 
steps and proceedings from appren- 


ticeship to the grave are accom- 
a by dues in the shape of 

uckets of wine. Very good wine 
it is, as I said before : some cavillers 
think it thin ana even sour; this 
seems to me a mistake. The most 
terrible oppression on the part of 
the “reigning” families comes to 
light incidentally in reading the 
old chronicles. It was not for no- 
thing that the first thing in the 
erection of one of these castles was 
to hew out or dig the foundations, 
the very next to construct a hand- 
some set of dungeons, fully fur- 
nished. Later, besides attending 
the fairs at Frankfurt and Leip- 
zeig, the Obersteiners “ tramped ” 
further afield with their wares. 
About 1766, one got to Archangel, 
another to Smyrna, a third to 
America, a fourth brought back 
Egyptian jasper from the banks 
of the Nile. The great markets 
were, however, England, and 
especially France. 

At the end of last century, Ober- 
stein and Idar, and all the country 
round, were given up to anarchy, 
and the rule of a German Robin 
Hood, a most audacious and in- 
credible highwayman named Schin- 
derhannes, whose history is roman- 
tic beyond description, and who 
was at last caught, and in 1803 
virtuously suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law at Mainz with 
nineteen of his band—a year after 
the peace of Amiens had brought 
Oberstein a fair amount of quiet. 
A great deal of new raw material 
was sent to the valley by an Idar 
man settled in London, whe bought 
tons of Indian carnelians in the 
East India Docks, and sent them 
home, talismans and ornaments of 
bygone Babylonians and Hindoos. 
Then the discovery of the art of 
dyeing the stones made the polish- 
ing of the finest agates for cameo- 
cutting possible; and when the 
supply at home showed signs of 
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failing, the discovery, by an emi- 
grant from the valley of Idar, of 
immense agates in Brazil supplied 
the need, though the finest stones, 
both as to delicacy of colour and 
texture, are still found at home. 
The present state of the industry 
is a fine example of frugal and 
orderly self-government, and for 
that very reason the phenomenon 
of the constant overlapping of popu- 
lation over the supply of work, and 
therefore the means of support, is 
the more striking to a thoughtful 
mind. The valley presents, as it 
were in a nutshell, every problem 
of political and social economy, and 
it presents these problems thus 
clearly, and on the small scale 
which facilitates comprehension, 
because the physical conditions on 
which the oleney depends inexor- 
ably circumscribe its extent. The 
mind is not shocked and confused 
by the presence of excessive dirt 
and squalor and crime on the one 
hand, and luxuriant idleness on the 
other. There are no landlords ; the 
ground is nowhere forced to bear 
two where it should bear one ; there 
is nothing but the sight of the lapi- 
daries at their painful toil to point 
the social moral. The difference 
between here and elsewhere is, that 
the proportion of those who earn 
just enough to keep them alive is 
very much smaller; that paupers in 
the strict sense of the word there 
are none ; and above all, that every 
child, without distinction of class, 
can and must receive such an edu- 
cation as will render possible any 
development of which its faculties 
are capable. The mind is the more 
stimulated anxiously to seek after 
a solution, since to solve the prob- 
lem a. on a small scale, 
would beget the larger hope that 
for all civilised people the Social 
Order may at no far-distant time 
become Order indeed. 
The road winds up the valley, 
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bordered on both sides for miles 
with mountain-ash trees. Through 
their screen of vermilion and dark 
n the oak-woods are seen roll- 
ing their yellower green down the 
steep sides of the valley to the 
purple and yellow of the crocus- 
covered meadows. The oak and 
the ash of the North Country would 
find it hard to match the colour 
and wealth of these miles of moun- 
tain. trees. The peerless blue of 
the summer sky strikes upwards 
from thousands of clusters of scar- 
let berries glistening in the hot 
sun, from the green hills near at 
hand, and from the dark heads of 
the Hochwald towering in front. 
We drive through Hettstein, a love- 
ly village looking like some bright 
ltuminated drawing, spread out 
among the meadows, with plum- 
trees and apple-trees in full bear- 
ing round the quaint little farms. 
Before us the hills rise steeper and 
darker; Obertiefenbach, the next 
village, is at the foot of the forest- 
covered mountains at the head of 
the valley. There is a quaint 
clean inn with wide settles under 
the windows, and cans Of wine for 
the asking. As we passed, the 
sound of part-singing was stream- 
ing from the open windows of the 
village school, and groups of peas- 
ants in long blue smocks and 
sabots stood about the door of the 
“Post,” with the crown of Olden- 
burg and the usual long curved 
post-horn painted over it. 
Beyond that, every step of the 
way grows more and more beauti- 
ful. The river spreads out into 
little lakes, and mirrors the sky 
and the hills and the glow of the 
rowans, even the orange hearts of 
the purple crocuses on its banks, 
The mills stand closer together, 
each prettier than the last, and the 
water-wheels flash merrily in the 
sunny air. Gradually the oaks give 


way more and more to pines and 
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firs; on the upland slopes there are 
stooks of short oats as you see 
them in Arran; a woman, with an 
enormous bundle of sweet-smelling 
hay on her head, stands waiting at 
the cross-road to Kirschweiler for 
the mail-bags to be thrown to her 
for some of the villages, whose 
church steeples and red roofs ap- 
asd here and there among the 
orests on the crest of the moun- 
tain ; a man, in a long bluesmock, 
on the other side.of the valley, is 
“exhorting the impenitent cow,” 
as my brother puts it. The crea- 
ture has a mild, kind face, and 
wears a most picturesque square of 
' curly lambskin to protect the roots 
of her horns, as she is yolked by 
these to her burden. The cows 
are all of the same lovely breed, a 
uniform warm fawn colour melting 
into white on the chest, rather 
short legs, and long dewlaps like 
the “ Thessalian bulls.” They are 
cruelly used as draught animals; 
but it is as pretty a thing as one 
can see to meet a couple of the 
gentle handsome creatures in their 
woolly caps drawing a load of vine 
for bedding, the delicate green con- 
trasting with their soft fawn coats, 
as the branches droop over the 
sides of the long narrow cart. 
This one is having “strange oaths” 
indeed hurled at her as she draws 
a heavy plough up the hill. Chief- 
ly: “ Heavens, thou toad!” or more 
explicitly, “Heavens, thou ac- 
cursed toad!” To all of which 
the cow replies not at all. How 
should she? 

A queer group presently comes 
careering down the road, and turns 
out to be a man and his three 
children in a little cart, drawn 
not by cows this time but b 
two big black-and-tan dogs! 
refrain from any “wits” on dog- 
carts and dogcarts; a horse dog- 
cart at any rate is a detestable 
conveyance, and I have never been 
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myself conveyed in a dog dogcart, 
I would as a think of ps i 
to my collie dog, Corrie, to draw me 
about, as I would think of propos- 
ing the same thing to the Queen 
of England. Corrie, however, 
greatly approves of the view that 
a dogeart is a cart meant to con- 
pe | her in. She does everything 
a dog of resource and spirit can do, 
and that is much, to make it utter- 
ly impossible for her mistress to 
y Fone in a cart while she runs by 
the side. There is no human 
means of preventing her from sit- 
ting in the cart too; everything 
has been tried but mesmerism. 
She once lately insisted on sharing 
the humble bath-chair with her mis- 
tress, and nearly lost that attached 
dependant by all but smothering 
her; the career in bath - chairs 
had to be given up. But this is a 
digression, I fear: all I meant to 
say was, that in Kurpfalz it is by 
no means logical to p oe a horse 
or even a donkey from a carriage— 
most four-footed things draw carts 
there. 

At last the meadow has dwindled 
away altogether on one side, and 
we drive along close under the 
mountain to the right. The forest- 
trees are tall and stately; great 
beeches shade the road with their 
sweeping branches. Near the last 
mill the Entomologist stalks his 
prey with more than his usual 
deadly certainty, and presently 
displays a number of the most 
beautiful silver-washed and green- 
washed Fritillaries. We even 
spend a bit of time hunting in vain 
for a very volatile little lady known 
as the Queen of Spain, chiefly 
among bushes of succory three or 
four feet high, of the most heavenly 
blue and rose colour. The valley 
becomes a gorge with a thousand 
feet of scree valling it in on either 
hand, a stony torrent of granite 
boulders, rolling down the moun- 
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tain-sides. Beech-trees grow to 
splendid height and breadth seem- 
ingly on the bare sharp boulders ; 
igantic pines climb, one shoulder 
Figh above the other, to the distant 
tops ; and below us the river comes 
leaping and plunging from its 
home in the hills, forced already 
tuzr. a ruill here and there, whose 
roofs gleam as we pass by on the 
road above. Suddenly we become 
aware that along the road some- 
thing familiar has reappeared ; the 
milestones, and the far more fre- 
quent Chaussée Steine, one at 
every few yards, are painted the 
too well-known black and white 
in: we have crossed our little 
state of Birkenfeld, and are in 
Prussian territory once more. 

At the head of the valley is the 
most lovely spot of all. It is 
called das Katzenloch. Why, I 
do not know; I could find no 
connection with the gruesome 
legend. There is a group of 
white slate-roofed buildings, a 
forge, and a few poor dwellings, 
in the most perfect situation 
high up among firs, with that 
soft meadow flowing down into 
the valley in front with the Idar 
hemmed in to make a wide lake 
in it. The forest-covered moun- 
tain-tops are close at hand, the 
moor rises on one side, and the 


‘scent of the warm light air, the 


sense of sunshine and width and 
freedom, are passing beautiful. At 
this point both my companions 
deserted me. One to pursue a 
Camberwell Beauty, which flick- 
ered darkly before him backwards 
and forward across the brook at 
the edge of the forest; the other 
—this was not the Entomologist 
—because he saw “something,” 
something rare and exciting 
the lake: he did not cate 
that thing. I was left to lumber 
along the rough road on to the 
edge of the moor alone, as I had 
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been in that “Post Wagen” on 
my first visit. The vi to 
which we were bound lies in the 
very middle of the top of the 
mountains. Steep as the sides 
of the Hochwald are, the top, like 
that of many other chains of hills 
round about, is almost flat, even 
slightly hollow, for the highest 
heads rise round it where it falls 
suddenly to the valleys below. 
We struck to the right, leaving 
the little Idar and the Chaussée, 
up a steep bad road to the west, 
the open moor to the left with the 
sun blazing on it, the forest- 
covered mountain we had skirted 
to our right. The road fairly 
climbed up the back of it; 
stretches of heather spread for 
miles to where in all directions 
the sombre virgin forests stood 
waiting. Mountain flowers dear 
to eyes that saw them first in 
Scotland, bluebells and bedstraw, 
mountain scabious and eyebright, 
were at my feet, and in spite of 
the heat the air grew keener at 
every step. Looking back upon 
the spot we had just left, we saw 
the roofs and the lake and the 
brook glistening far below, and 
thousands and ten thousands of 
tall pines, like soldiers in serried 
—_ seemed nid oflig down to 
it through a world of lighter n, 
as if to : ard its sweet easy 
My vision plsys me odd tricks 
sometimes. At some distance u 
the hill I caught sight of what 
took to be a short gentleman ad- 
dressing himself with rapturously 
outstretched arms to this enchant- 
ing landscape. It was only that 
loneliest of all imaginable bei 
a scarecrow. The Sorrows of a 
Scarecrow: it seems strange that 
so promising a theme escaped the 
brotherh of the tearful pen 





some three or four generations 
ago. Much could be made of it. 
our scarecrow is condemned 
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from the outset to the most un- 
romantic compliance with conven- 
tionalities, for a proper bogart 
always wears—nay, always is—a 
black coat and atop hat. He is 
debarred from the most glorious 
pursuit, the most heroic practice, 
the pursuit and practice of truth, 
for his sole task is to inspire 
terror by seeming, and to beget 
by dutiful shamming the solitude 
in which he yearns. He must 
wear all the eset he has upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at, 
while he is dumb as the oracles, 
motionless as Prometheus. His 
very point of view is cruelly fixed 
for him once and for all; for if he 
is left alone through the vasty 
summer night to see the sun rise, 
he cannot turn to see it set, and 
he has never the least means in 
any matter of obtaining satisfac- 
tion from finding out what goes 
on behind his back ; his unchang- 
ing monotony of loneliness is piti- 
able and profound ; but an assem- 
blage, a club of scarecrows off 
duty, it is impossible to contem- 
plate unmoved. 

Really this is beginning to look 
very like the tear of sentiment; 
a very little will do it; and no 
doubt for a ceur sensible a gen- 
tlemanly-looking bogart would be 
an object of pleasing pity, well 
suited to evoke the sympathetic 
sigh. 

As if to add insult to injury, 
this particular scarecrow was keep- 
ing watch over a field sufferin 
from what Mark Twain would cal 
“ premature balditude ”—the very 
thinnest apology for a crop of oats, 
scarcely a foot high, flanked by a 
patch of beans so sparse that they 
would ultimately certainly not be 
measured but counted; a field 
from which a respectable scare- 
crow would not think of evicting 
earthing. There is none of your 
jolly corn and vine country up 
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here; down at Kreuznach 
were ploughing the stubble; in 
the Vale of Idar the ripe corn 
stood in sheaves; here on the 
great mountain’s back the thin 
oats were rustling uncut. How- 
ever, a little further on both crops 
and pasture seemed better, and to 
promise some means of subsistence 
to the various villages now seen 
dotting tae long plateau. 

It was, I daresay, an hour’s climb 
and drive, part of it on a flat rough 
road in the blazing heat, to our 
goal, one of the red-roofed hamlets 
that swam into our ken as soon as 
we got fairly out on to the top. 
There seems no special reason why 
the village of Kempfeld should 
have taken place on the particular 
spot it occupies more than on any 
other: it is not very near either 
forest, or water, or sheltering hill; 
it lies in the midst of its own 
fields, such as they are, as if 
dropped by accident on the wide 
upland plain. It consists of one 
long winding village street, roughly 
paved on the slope from both sides 
toward the middle, where there 
is a gutter. In front of some 
of the houses are very sufficient 
reasons for the existence of that 
gutter—opulent heaps suggestive 
of rural pursuits. But on the 
whole the little place is clean 
enough, and there are several trim 
houses. At the entrance of the 
village is a lovely little Ober- 
forsterei—a_master-forester’s neat 
square residence, tinted buff colour, 
with green lattice shutters, and 
with sets of stags’ skulls and ant- 
lers over the porch. Further on 
to the right there is another de- 
lightful little house, of which I 
shall speak presently. There are 
plenty of mellow red roofs, and an 
air of warmth and peace and home 
resting on everything. 

What took us to this remote 
and unassuming kamlet was this. 
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Among the many stones and 
jewels which fill the bazaars at 

reuznach,a watering-place farther 
down the Nahe, where I was stay- 
ing, were some good cameos and 
intaglios, cut, I was told, by the 
workmen in the Vale of Idar 
themselves. On further inquiry 
I learned that there were many 
good engravers; that the best 
graveur, however, cut nothing for 
the open market, but only to 
order, and was a ant living 
at Kempfeld on the Hochwald. 
With that unsuspecting _light- 
heartedness which urges some of 
us, particularly when we are de- 
moralised by being on our travels, 
to rush in where angels would 
fear to tread, I made up my mind, 
after having watched one or two 
of the Oberstein engravers at their 
work, to pay this peasant a visit, 
and see the engraving in stone at 
its best ; more especially as I had 
heard trustworthy accounts of the 
beauty of the drive to his moun- 
tain home. Hence the original 
journey in the “ Post.” Thinking 
of that journey I feel now a little 
as if, they being unknown to fame, 
I had pursued Mr Watts or Mr 
Millais to their country residence, 
with intent there and then to 
study them and their habits, like 
the most unblushing of American 
reviewers. 

The engraver, I was told, was 
deaf and dumb, a circumstance 
which also struck my imagination ; 
and I was also told that his brother 
kept the village inn, and would 
undertake any necessary introduc- 
tions, and get him to show me his 
work. Accordingly, one Septem- 
ber day, just about a year before 
I revisited these scenes in the 
society of the Entomologists, the 
“Post” set me down at the inn- 
door at Kempfeld ; and I peered 
mm and was met by a very dark- 
haired, rather unkempt-looking, 
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but gentle and civil personage, 
who was named to me as Herr 
Fuchs the innkeeper, and of whom 
I demanded dinner. I saw that 
my appearance and solitary estate 
pe be. mtom mild astonishment of 
the friendliest kind ; but presently 
a wife of the same pattern came 
up, and I was told that though 
the place was scarcely fit, &c., if 
I would not mind the state of 
affairs, dinner I should have in 
an hour’s time. It is true most 
of the floor of the entrance-hall 
was up, and the rest of it covered 
with wine-bottles, while the only 
inn parlour contained an old for- 
ester clad in grey and green, with 
a long iron-grey moustache, sitting 
there in company with some enor- 
mous flagons of wine; but there 
seemed nothing serious amiss, and 
at the worst I hoped to escape 
with a sufficiency of provisions, 
and consume them in the forest 
on the way back. I then, still 
quite unhesitatingly, explained my 
errand ; and while a child went to 
fetch “the uncle, who lived next 
door,” a little general conversation 
ensued, in the course of which I 
was asked where I was born. I 
explained in Scotland, but that I 
sojourned in England. “Oh, we 
know all about English a ; 
sixteen years ago two glish 
ladies came here, and they stayed 
a fortnight sketching. Strange, 
is it not?” It did not seem to 
me strange that once having got 
there they should have stayed to 
sketch; but the immunity from 
British tourists, which made two 
and a bit in sixteen years quite 
a large average, struck me as de- 
lightful. Afterwards I was told 
of an English family who year by 
year visit another remote and 
glorious spot, not at all far from 
the Idarwald. “Mudie,”. the 
people said their name was, and 
they were believed to be book- 
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sellers. “Oh, very large book- 
sellers.” This may be only hear- 
say ; but if true, it certainly shows 
wisdom on the part of the family 
named Mudie. 

In the meantime, the little girl 
came back, followed by a dark- 
haired man in a white linen blouse 
such as artists sometimes wear, 
in whose otherwise plain face, the 
only remarkable feature was a 
pair of astonishingly gentle and 
expressive brown eyes. The-posi- 
tion of affairs had evidently been 
explained to him by his little 
niece; for, after a look round the 
room and the interchange of some 
sign with his brother, he at once 
courteously invited me, in some- 
what guttural but perfectly in- 
telligible speech, to come and see 
his work. In great wonderment, 
which increased more and more 
when I had entered the little 


studio on the ground-floor of a 
— two-storey house close by, 


followed, and from that wonder- 
ment I have not yet quite recov- 
ered. Indeed I should find it 
difficult to put into words the sur- 
prise and pleasurable humiliation 
with which, from the first moment, 
I felt that in this poor peasant’s 
son, shorn by nature of human 
gifts and endowments which even 
the meanest , | had come 
upon one of the most excellent 
artists, one of the few human 
beings finely touched with that 
unmistakable something we call 
genius, one of the most perfect 
gentlemen I had ever met. The 
incidents of my little visit were 
much the same as those of the one 
we three paid a year after,though in 
a emma different spirit, to our 
Hochwald friend—his surround- 
ings entirely unchanged during the 
time. No lady could have been 
made more courteously welcome ; 
I was told all I wanted to know, 
shown all I wanted to see. Made 
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to sit and rest in the cool little 
salon above the studio, and given 
the most beautiful things to look 
at. Fine stones and gems of Carl 
Fuchs’ own cutting—finished, or 
in progress; volumes of engray- 
ings : antique art; boxes of 
casts of antique gems, a ve 
collection ; . as Pe pe, 
drawings by Genelli for Dante’s 
‘ Divina Commedia’ ; on which we 
fell to talking of the Boticelli 
drawings for Dante, published not 
long before in Berlin, and finally 
of everything under the sun: of 
the mountain air and of Scotland; 
of Doré and the French character 
in general; of my friend Profes- 
sor Curtius, whom he well knew 
by name and reputation, and the 
eco of Praxiteles; of the new 
reconstruction of the Nike of 
Paionios and of my host’s longing 
to go to Rome and Athens, un- 
attainable “because I am poor; 
and besides I could not leave my 
old mother,—my deafness makes 
her anxious when I travel.” Then 
suddenly and to my fresh aston- 
ishment he said, “ Beethoven, the 
reatest musician, was deaf too.” 
king at this fellow-man, so 
abundantly intelligent and so hap- 
pily absorbed in an art, in the 
pursuit of which the want of hear- 
ing was scarcely a lack at all, and 
realising what even then he missed 
in life, the immense tragedy of 
Beethoven’s deafness smote upon 
my heart afresh. “Sunt ills lac- 
rime rerum.” Rather. perhaps 
there is an awe in things deeper 
than tears. 

After a time the old mother 
appeared, a ns peasant 
woman, in a quaint blue linen 
gown and shoulder-cape, and 
tight-fitting ungainly white mutch. 
Stone deaf too; since soon after 
her marriage, she told me, and the 
son had never heardasound. The 
first thing on coming into the 
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house that had attracted my atten- 
tion, and forced the fact of the 
habitual presence of a deaf inhabi- 
tant on me, was that the opening 
of the studio door caused some 
clever mechanism to move a 
number -of objects in the room 
up and down—a sheet of card- 
board on the window-pane by the 
lathe, a little dust-brush in another 
part of the room, and so on; and 
I well understood the repugnance 
a man would feel to having people 
come noiselessly into the room while 
he was bending over his work, and 
stand'suddenly by him or watch him 
unnoticed. Though the mother 
spoke well, — learnt in the 
ordinary course of things before 
her deafness, I could not make her 
understand much, and had to have 
recourse to “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles ” in answer to her 
kind speeches ; but the son’s power 
of reading from the lips of a 
stranger wholly unused to articu- 
late in such a way as to facilitate 
his comprehension, was most re- 
markable. He had been taught to 
speak at some good school in the 
Taunus, I think ; and though after 
a time, as I grew more tired, the 
conversation was carried on in 
writing, it was marvellous how 
like ordinary speech his talking 
was. The vowel-sounds were the 
least correct; but it was rarely 
possible to mistake his meaning. 

I dined neither among the 
bottles, nor with the old Forster 
and his flagons of wine, nor in 
the forest with the fallow-deer for 
company ; but in Herr Carl Fuchs’ 
drawing-room, where my meal was 
served to me in state by the united 
efforts of the whole family. One 
little incident, Bacchic again—but 
really wine is not an alcoholic 
beverage in these parts—delighted 
me. They asked me which wine 
I wished to order, for as for water 
I don’t think there is any at 
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Kempfeld; and asked, moreover, 
if I wished “Nahe or Mosel?” 
All at once I realised what it is to 
be on a watershed, to feel that not 
the ever-decisive galling circum- 
stance but pure liking determines 
the free resolve, that the world is 
all before you, where to choose. 
The Moselle to the left, the Nahe 
to the right, offered with an equal 
hand what each yielded ; but ’tis 
blithe to be over the border, and 
so I had a tiny long-necked green 
bottle of sweet thin Moselle wine 
for a few halfpence: My dinner, 
which wound up with a dish of 
golden - yellow balls of some 
etherealised form of crisp sweet 
dough, hollow and delightfully 
fragile, was, I am _ grateful to 
think, paid for in the most 
business-like way, with much less 
than a shilling. 

After many farewells, and a 
momentary visit to the old fa- 
ther, in a room, hung, I vow, 
four-poser and all, with bright 
a patternless hang- 
ings, I started on my walk across 
the mountain “head” close by 
and down through the grand beech- 
forest to Obertiefenbach again, 
where the returning coach was to 
pick me up. 

Two little incidents of my long 
solitary ramble are graven on my 
memory, apart from its surpassing 
beauty. 

Just at the entrance to the 
forest, on deep heather among fir- 
trees, I encountered the most 
lovely butterfly. It was entirely 
of a pure rich lemon colour, 
and as large as two large beech- 
heaves ; its little legs were cov- 
ered with lemon-coloured feathers, 
and its wings veined in strong 
relief like the back of a leaf ex- 
actly. Whether, besides a slight 
deepening of the colour at the 
edge of the underwings, it had 
other markings or not [ do not 
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know, as though I caught it twice, 
hanging both times like a dead 
leaf from a twig, it eventually 
escaped, I am glad to say; and 
both when settled on the twig or 
when I had it in my hands it kept 
its wings folded against each other, 
upright on its back. That yellow 
butterfly is to me somewhat like 
Wordsworth’s daffodils—a little 
inalienable possession of memory, 
even to the feeling of the cool 
delicate wings in my careful hand, 
and the clinging feathery feet. 

My other adventure was with a 
most evil bird. I had been stand- 
ing for a long time, with not a 
sound or a being near but a valiant 
little scarlet grasshopper, on the 
bit of massive foundation which is 
all that is left of a famous castle 
on the very top of the mountain, 
looking far out into the heart of Eu- 
rope spread like a map before me ; 
and gradually thinking, as one is at 
such moments most apt to think, 
not of what is before the bodily eye, 
but of far other things. I had 
turned, as if to follow the direction 
of my thoughts, westwards and 
homewards, when, in broad day- 
light, and in the most profound 
solitariness and absolute silence, 
a piece was suddenly bitten out of 
my right ear! I turned in horri- 
fied amazement, only to plunge my 
affrighted gaze down a gaping rose- 
coloured throat, within a foot of 
my eyes, into the very intérieur 
intime of a raven, hopping in an 
agony of fury on the broad wooden 
railing against which I had been 
leaning. There was no a ing 
the pan I innsleelt i te be 
calm and explain itself; I called 
it a “bonnie wee birdie,” in an 
ecstasy of hypocrisy: it was too 
furious even to caw. It merely 
blinked its bright eyes like light- 
nings, and ducked its head back into 
its black self as it opened its rosy 
mouth to an impossible width, in 


dumb rage motioning me off the 
premises. Slowly and in great 
humiliation I retreated down the 
flight of rock steps, nursing my 
bleeding appendage, with this im- 

lacable fowl hopping on the rail- 
ing close to my only uninjured ear. 
It was not “ between the devil and 
the deep sea” exactly, but some- 
thing very like it, for there is a bit 
of a precipice on either hand, and 
the victorious audacity of that bird 
beggars description. I once hung 
on a ledge of rock in the farthest 
Hebrides taking a sea-fowl’s eggs, 
and the mother-bird, a large person 
with red legs and a red nose, was 
like to have blinded me with her 
wings, and then thrown me over 
a hundred feet of rock into the 
Atlantic to feed the fishes ; but she 
was well justified after all in her 
attacks, and on the whole reason- 
able, and let me off with a drub- 
bing. I once also angered a swan, 
unconsciously, by picking his prim- 
roses, and got well beaten. I have 
been terribly bullied by owls, and 
been in adventures with four-footed 
things innumerable. I have been 
bitten by an eel, and even one 
fine morning, going out fishing 
under the shadow of Goat Fell, 
had a perilous encounter at close 
quarters with a whale; but that 
raven on the Wildenburg dings 
a’. It was not in the least ghostly, 
nothing could be more real ; and it 
was beside itself as no ghost, even 
of policeman or beadle, ever was, 
with rage at my intrusion. Fin- 
ally, having escorted me—that is, 
flatly coerced me—a considerable 
distance down the hill, it sidled off 
behind a rock, and I fled, nor cast 
a look behind. I was told at the 
forester’s lower down that that was 
a tame raven who always lived up 
there, and who came to them regu- 
larly to be fed, and to take a bath 
in public in a big tin dish! Thus 
we see how a savage heart can 
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lurk under highly civilised man- 


ners. I saw a raven do that in their 
courtyard one day later; but it 
refused to take its Davy, and I feel 
sure it was a case of mistaken 
identity. A tame raven! good 
heavens, I thought, if they only 
knew it, there is not a more dan- 
gerous wild fowl than your tame 
raven living! Edgar Allen Poe’s 

or American ghost of a raven 
only uttered imistic remarks; 
this tame villatic fowl had in the 
broad light of day bitten a piece 
out of my ear, and driven me from 
the sec eg single-handed, 
if I may say so of a raven. When 
the forester’s daughter introduced 
me to a beautiful young stag, also 
“tame,” which proved quite as 
frenziedly hostile as the bird of 
darkness, I did begin to feel that 
either I, or the beasts, or all of us, 
were bewitched, and that the next 
thing would be the appearance in 
the vast solemn forest of a vener- 
able hag, or some other bubble of 
the earth quite usual and natural 
in fairy tales, and an immediate 
change of identity of all the char- 
acters, myself included. 

When we three, and the driver, 
and the horse appeared next year 
in what we felt to be a consider- 
able and consequential crowd at 
the Kempfeld inn, we were very 
apoodily welcomed, and treated as 
old friends. Herr Carl Fuchs was 
fetched again, and came at once, 
beaming with kindness and friendly 
recognition, and he and my bro- 
ther especially took to each other 
directly. The poor Entomologist, 
however, was reduced to his lowest 
terms ; for besides understanding 
only one word of German at any 
time — namely, Himmel — the 
chances of comprehension were now 
more than ever obscured, and he 
had to be left to play the part of 
the interested spectator. Most of 
the time, I make no doubt, he was 
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mentally killing moths; but there 
were lucid intervals, ag I shall 
resently relate. 

Out of all the German houses I 
have known, four or five interiors 
live in my memory with especial 
distinctness. One is the large 
magnificently groined and vaulted 
entrance-hall of an old country 
house in the far south-east, whose 
wide-open doors lead into a sunny 

rch covered with honeysuckle. 

tanding there on the threshold, 
one July day twenty years ago, I 
saw a Prussian orderly of Uhlans 
ride post-haste along the high-road, 
cross the bridge under the weeping 
willows in the drive, and throw 
himself off his smoking horse at 
the porch. We were used to or- 
derlies; but there was a strange 
silent excitement among the two 
or three old soldiers, my white- 
haired host and his young soldier 
nephew among them, standing out 
there in the sun. The orderly 
presented some dispatches. There 
was absolute silence save for the 
gentle clicking of the glasses on 
the tray in my hand. Then our 
Colonel slowly said, “Es wird 
Krieg mit Frankreich,” and with- 
out a word the men turned back 
into the cool dark hall, and passed 
into the garden parlour, where the 
vine-leaves played on the diamond 
panes, and clusters were forming 
that were to ripen many weeks 
after the lives of more than one 
of those sitting solemnly together 
in the green shade that day had 
passed away in battle. That 
young soldier and his brother, 
oys of eighteen and nineteen, 
lay all the weary winter in the 
bed of one of the brooks which 
rise on those very Hochwald and 
Idarwald hills, in the stream that 
runs past Gravelotte, till, when the 
ice and snow were gone, their 
childless parents found them and 
buried them. 
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And in Berlin certain dwellings: 
—Professor Curtius’ study, the 
most refined and delightful human 
habitation imaginable; Professor 
Ranke’s quaint simple drawing- 
room; and Joachim’s house, wit. 


a grand piano standing in the 
middle of the polished floor in the 
music-room, from which other 
rooms open at either end—a beau- 
tiful spacious interior, which forms 
a fitting back-ground for the majes- 
tic figure of the kindest and most 
delightful of hosts. 

But not less distinct and beauti- 
ful in my memory are thé simple 
studio and salon of Carl Fuchs in 
the little village of Kempfeld. The 
studio is down-stairs to the right, 
and, like all the rest of the house, 
has a dark-brown bees-waxed floor, 
polished as bright as a new chest- 
nut. Green India-rubber plants 
and palms, in pots, stand about 
among the simple dainty furni- 
ture, a few casts from the antique 
on brackets against the light walls, 
and by the windows are the lathe 
and bench of tools, and a little 
table, on which was a collection 
of casts from the antique, arranged 
in boxes simulating a row of thick 
volumes. 

The salon upstairs has several 
windows draped with spotless 
white, a few fine old engravings 
on the walls, a nobly conceived 
life-sized head of Ariadne by Herr 
Fuchs himself, and some other 
casts on brackets; a cabinet of 
stones, out of which came my pret- 
tiest “almond” of agate, and the 
most beautiful books on the little 
oval table by the sofa and in cases 
by the a “A man’s attire 


and gait,” says the book of Ecclesi- 
asticus, are a trustworthy index 
of his nature: quite as good evi- 
dence as either of these, or better, 
is the kind of nest human beings 
make for themselves or for those 
they love. Some people have only 


to bein aroom, no matter how 
incongruous, for a couple of days, 
to make the place like them, as it 
were. The refinement, the many 
objects of beauty acquired, as we 
knew, by dint of frugality and 
hard work, the incredible cleanness 
and finish of everything in this 
simple little household, seemed to 
me such evidence of plain living 
and high thinking as I have rarely 
seen. 

What interested us most, of 
course, apart from the personality 
of our host, was his work, and he 
very kindly showed us everything 
we cared to see. The stone is cut 
by being pressed against a drill 
worked by a treadle; the points of 
the drill are covered with ground 
diamond, and are of varying fine- 
ness according to the st of the 
work. A portrait gem takes about 
a month to do, working as long 
every day as the exceedingly try- 
ing nature of the work will permit. 
I seemed to discern an unexpressed 
fear of the possibility that his eye- 
sight might fail him, through Herr 
Fuchs’ enthusiastic account of his 
occupation. What his lot would 
be in case of such an overwhelm- 
ing calamity it is terrible to con- 
template. e asked the price of 
a portrait of a gentlemen in pro- 
cess of being worked from a pho- 
tograph—the stone about an inch 
and a half long, and a little more 
than an inch in breadth—and were 
told a hundred marks (£5). I do 
not know the actual value of these 
things, but I know that a small 
but most beautiful head of Antin- 
ous in onyx, by Herr Carl Fuchs, 
was valued in one of the best jew- 
eller’s shops in Edinburgh at five 
times the price it cost, bought, 
strictly in the way of business, 
direct from him; and I cannot 
help thinking that he is working 
immensely under the value of his 
gems. They are an artist’s work 
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every one, not only in their ex- 
treme perfection of workmanshi 
—that “ rounded felicity of loveli- 
ness,” to use Mr Matthew Arnold’s 
own happy phrase, which charac- 
terises the work of the highest ar- 
tists—but in strength and beauty 
and severity of conception, in what 
used to called purity of taste. 
One of the finest he showed us was 
a head of Socrates in carnelian, on 
a white background, the red layer 
of agate superimposed upon the 
white, set as a man’s ring in a 
setting of Herr Fuchs’ own design- 
ing, a wonderful little work of art. 
The bare stone for a gem costs 
from 10s. to £1 or more, and there 
is always just the chance of its 
splitting or failing in some way. 

I cannot but think that if the 
work of this simple-hearted man 
and admirable artist were known 
to others besides dealers and mid- 
dlemen in Idar and in Paris, he 
might very easily earn enough and 
to spare to fulfil his one great desire, 
to go for a time to Italy and Greece. 
He had studied modelling for some 
time under the German sculptors, 
the brothers Cauer, whose studio is 
at Kreuznach, and the gift they 
brought him from Italy, the collec- 
tion of casts from antique gems, 
has only increased his longing for 
Rome and Florence and Athens. 

After a while we went up into 
the salon, where we established our- 
selves for conversation round the 
table by the sofa, while a bottle of 
some fine red wine was hospitably 
brought out for our entertainment. 
The Entomologist is a person of 
singularly frugal habits; but now, 
sitting rather hopelessly in a low 
cushioned arm-chair, he held his 
glass and looked at it, and smiled 
and smiled, and clinked glasses 
with the rest, and sip and 
bowed, and smiled again in re- 
sponse to general expressions of 
kindliness and amity, for the mo- 
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ment apparently quite abstracted 
from his darling care. Though 
from force of circumstances 
speechless, he was unmistakably 
much pleased with that wine, no 
native of Mosel or Nahe, but a rich 
red Burgundy from some neigh- 
bouring French hillside. As for 
me, however, my brother felt obliged 
to explain to our astonished and 
somewhat disappointed host, “She 
will not drink much of that; she 
is afraid of it.” Which was true. 
Perhaps this does reflect a little on 
the want of “ body ” in the bever- 
ages I have hitherto lauded; but 
really they tasted of grapes, and 
they were cool and refreshing— 
and even I had no need to wear 
amethysts or any other charm to 
ward off any ill effects of their 
potency. But I suppose there are 
some forms of culture unattainable 
by the weaker sex—some things for 
which the male comprehension is 
essential. It was, for instance, of 
no avail that for that Entomolo- 
gist I had nursed two crops of most 
frightful reptiles—caterpillars with 
bodies the colours of spinach and 
eggs, and with coral-red jaws and 
multitudinous coral feet, creatures 
which grew in size visibly from one 
quarter of an hour to another, with 
incredible rapacity devouring large 
bundles of cypress spurge which 
daily I had to mow for them, and 
= ranging my room, or when [ 

ad succeeded in securely incar- 
cerating them, barking at me in 
the night for food. It made no 
difference that I have sat for hours 
with unaverted eyes watching one 
of these monsters struggle out of 
its extremely “loud ” overcoat and 
pack itself into a tight-fitting brown 
portmanteau of its own manufac- 
ture, ready to go to sleep for a year 
or so,—when my brother was ex- 
plaining his old schoolfellow more 
at length to Herr Fuchs, and told 
him that in the space of a week 
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he had taken about fifty different 
butterflies in the valley of the 
Nahe, the conversation on such a 
topic as butterflies as a matter of 
course did not include the “ present 
writer.” 

The rest of the talk ranged over 
a variety of subjects, however— 
Pompeii, Paris, where it transpired 
Herr Fuchs had for a time studied 
engraving in stones; the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the accounts of which he 
had closely followed away in his 
remote corner of Europe; Eton, 
which he discussed by suddenly 
pulling out a volume of an Ency- 
clopedia, and turning up the article 
on Eton for us to talk over—a 
method of discussion which on more 
abstract subjects proved exceedingly 
useful ; the misery of having to do 
gems from full-face photographs of 
ugly people, like the one a dealer 
in Oberstein had insisted on com- 
missioning me with taking to Herr 
Fuchs, and which he promptly 
refused to do; then another dis 
cussion on the relative value of 
Greek and Roman art, and on the 
question as to what the ancients 
had done with their fine large gems; 
on the endless question of the choice 
between poverty in the service of 
art, and riches on other terms, in 
the course of which our host re- 
marked, @ propos of some rich re- 
lative, “ Well, it is better to serve 
art than to manufacture leather 
as my cousin does ;” a wonderful 
account of the great snowstorms 
and the impassable barrier winter 
becomes on these heights, and the 
splendid sledging to be had there,— 
and so the time wore on till dinner 
appeared. It is almost impossible 
to realise that we had all that time 
been conversing: with a man who 
could not imagine what was meant 
by a sound, who had never heard 
a human voice; whom nothing 
short of that heroic quality of 
genius could have made, not only 


v ote 
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an intelligent companion, but one 
of those human beings of whom 
we at once and instinctively feel 
that it is good to learn from and 
to serve them if we may. 

When dinner began to arrive, 
the Entomologist remarked, sotto 
voce, “I hope he is not going to 
take away our glasses.” And [ 
saw him watch with anxiety, melt- 
ing into satisfaction, how they 
were carefully appropriated to 
their several owners, and set on 
a side table while the cloth was 
laid. Dinner cost him struggles 
with his insular prejudices in the 
matter of food, though I have for- 
gotten of what it consisted ; but I 
know it wound up triumphantly 
with the same little Hesperidian 
apples of dough, compared to 
which even the best of baked 
dumplings is as clay to Nankin 
china, and those which remained 
were, as a matter of course, packed 
up in paper for the journey. The 
Entomologists made a show of re- 
proaching me for taking them 
away; afterwards they ate them. 
Herr Fuchs dined with us, and 
then set us on our journey as far as 
the Wildenburg. This is the site 
of an old baronial castle on the 
mountain’s head about two miles 
off—the spot on which I fell in 
with a bird of which I should wish 
to speak with the utmost respect. 
The road strikes across the moor 
from Kempfeld, and enters the 
forest by a solemn aisle of dark 
pines gradually ascending. Then 
it winds round the summit, through 
beeches chiefly, and again through 
pines, and finally brings you out 
on the bare rocky top. We left 
the carriage at the Forsthaus, and 
climbed up through the westering 
sunshine. It is a delightful thing 
to be on the very summit of a 
mountain, if only because nothing 
but the clouds can cast a shadow 
between you and the sun. But 
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the summit “4 nd becengyeseen.- : a 
spot of peculiar beauty, o uliar 
ote The ssigiteusiog alias 
seem to send a greeting from their 
dark glistening fellowship of firs. 
Straight in,front, as far as Ober- 
stein, rolls the Vale of Idar, look- 
ing more lovely the more minutely 
the eye follows its fair green track, 
while other valleys open below us, 
dotted like ours with peaceful red- 
roofed villages. Beyond, on the 
other side of the Nahe, rise the 
austere heights of the Winter- 
hauch—the Winter’s Breath—a 
noble mountain-forest,mostly owned 
by a certain Graf Puricelli, whose 
chief forester bears the sonorous 
‘name of Borosino von Hochstern. 
Beyond the Winterhauch spreads 
the long chain of the greater 
Haardt ; to the south-east rises the 
blunt majestic head of the Don- 
nersberg—the Mons Jovis of the 
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A Sermon in Stones. 
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Romans—and behind it the eye 
travels far across the hidden valley 
of the Rhine to the faint blue lines 
of the Odenwald and Spessart, and 
round to the north, beyond the 
solid mass of the Hunsriick, to 
Taunus and Westerwald. To the 
east spreads the glorious upland 
country of the Bliesgau, from whose 
slopes the waters flow north to the 
Nahe, south into France. And 
behind lies the comb of the Hoch- 
wald, its villages spread out as on 
a map, and its dark heads rising 
against the cloudless sky. Erbes- 
kopf, Idarkopf, Hiittgeswasen — 
these are their names: and to their 
familiar society, and to his peace- 
ful beautiful toil, our friend re- 
turned; while we, after many a 
kindly farewell, passed down the 
forest - covered mountain - side to 
the valley of Idar below. 


n Thal 


Schweigen Schmerzen und Qual. 


Wo im Gestein 


Still die Primel dort sinnt, 
Weht so leise der Wind, 
Mochte ich sein.” 
—BEETHOVEN : An die ferne Geliebte. 





SopHIE WEISSE. 
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KENNETH MACRAE. 


OrpHEvs’ lute it warbled well, 
Over hill and over dell, 
Making trees with pleasure dance, 
Steeping rocks in love’s fond trance ; : 
And the lays of mighty Pan 
Stopped the river as it ran— i 
His reed-pipe calmed the bubbles, 
And soothed the wild bees’ troubles; 
Paganini’s violin spoke, 
E’en when half its strings were broke ;— 
But music’s own soul enchanted lay 
In the pibroch pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 


II. 


On the banks of sweet Lochawe 
First the light of day he saw,— 
Fitting home for Nature’s child, 
’Midst the mountains bleak and wild ; 
High into the balmy air 
Cruachan rears his forehead bare, 
While beneath the Awe, sweet stream, 
Glances onward like a dream; 
While Orion’s bright beams burn 
Like a halo round Kilchurn ;— 
There, careless, he whiled youth’s summer day 
Amidst the heather, young Kenneth Macrae. ; 
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III. 


And the music of the dell 

Into Kenneth’s soul deep fell ; 

And the beauties of the glen, 

And the tales of valiant men, 

And the glories of the dead, 

And the valour of days fled, 

Sank into his soul, and then, 

On his pipes they lived again. 

Brighter far than gay cascade, 

Sweeter far than mountain maid,—- 
Like a sweet dream of heaven, they say, 
Were the pibroch pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 



































IV. 


f High up on the mountain-side, 
Where rushed torrents in their pride, 
There amidst the tufted heather, 
There in fair and stormy weather, 
Ever o’er his chieftain’s sheep 
Kenneth would his vigil keep ; 
And his pipes, so wild and shrill, 
Echoed o’er the lonely hill,— 
The wild cat paused upon her spring, 
j The blackcock hovered on the wing; 
q And the linnet hushed his song, they say, 
: To list to the pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 


Vv. 


At a wedding or a fair ; 
Kenneth and his pipes were there, 
With their music wondrous sweet, 
: That made hearts forget to beat : 
Playing pibrochs, warlike strains, 
Nerving arms for battle plains ; 
Playing love’s soft lullaby, 
Leaving but a yearning sigh ; 
Playing coronachs sad and low, 
Till each heart was bathed in woe ;— 
For hope and anguish and love, they say, 
Were born of the pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 
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VI. 


But like death-knell from afar 
Tidings came of opening war; 
News was spread through every glen 
The country wanted fighting men— 
Brave men bred among the heather, 
Who would fight and die together, 
Who the Highland kilt would wear, 
And the Highland claymore bear. 
Tempted from their native land, 
By the beck of glory’s hand, 
Many a brave fellow went, they say, 
And foremost of all was Kenneth Macrae. 


VII. 


Where before war’s hand blood-red, 

Fair peace shrieked and wildly fled, 

While the world with bated breath, 

Watched Crimea’s vale of death, 

High above the deaf’ning roar, 

From the plains that reeked with gore, 

Upward to the trembling sky, 

Rose the bagpipes’ music high ;— 

Standing there, death’s shadow ’neath, 

Cool as if on his native heath, 
Playing his pibrochs so wild, they say, 
Cheering his comrades, brave Kenneth Macrae. 


VIII. 


He inspired the Ninety-third, 
As they ne’er before were stirred ; 
Nerved that thin red line of steel, 
Till the shattered foemen reel ; 
At his music, fierce and high, 
Scotchmen deemed it gain to die. 
High above the cannon’s peal, 
And the deaf’ning clash of steel, 
Pointing out the path of duty, 
With a weird unearthly beauty, 
Clear and undaunted that awful day, 
Rose the pibroch pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 
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IX. 


When the drooping wings of night 

Gathered o’er the ghastly sight— 
When the dreadful fight was done, 
And the victory was won; 
Where, upon the gory plain, 
Stiffened lay the gallant slain, 
*Midst the dead did Kenneth go, 
Alone with mournful step and slow ; 
And the coronach’s sad wail 
Trembled on the weeping gale,— 

O’er many a comrade dead, they say, 

Wept the pibroch pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 


x. 


But when the dark wreath had passed 

That o’er Inkerman was cast, 

And the vail of darkness fell 

O’er the host who fought so well ; 

While the night hours slowly crept, 

And fierce battle weary slept, 

There amidst the trenches red, 

They found fearless Kenneth dead : 

In his hand clasped his claymore, 

Slung behind his pipes he bore ; 
There, cold and pale and lifeless, he lay, 








And his pipes were still, brave Kenneth Macrae. 


XI. 


Never more in Awe’s sweet glen, 

Will his pipes be heard again ; 

No more will his music shrill 

Echo o’er the lonely hill: 

He has passed through death’s cold river, 

And his voice is still for ever. 

Never more on battle-field 

He his bold claymore will wield ; 

He will never rise again 

From that blood-red battle plain ;— 
But the like will never be heard, they say, 
To the pibroch pipes of Kenneth Macrae. 


JAMES GRAHAM, 


The Bamboo. 


THE BAMBOO. 


é Even the sun himself, with all his power, cannot throw light into the dark hollows of the 


boo.”’— Burmese Classic. 


“THE friend of man” is the tifle 
which the affection of mankind has 
given to an animal whose faithful- 
ness surpasses that of more intelli- 

nt creatures, who bestows on his 

uman master a more absolute de- 
votion than on any creature of his 
own kind, and who, for his blind 
love, which not even ill-treatment 
can lessen, has been raised almost 
to the level of humanity, and has 
earned a recognised place by the 
side of man. 

The creatures of the vegetable 
world are separated from us by 
too wide a gulf for any such rela- 


tion as this. Men have been 
known to kiss the flowers for their 
beauty ; and nothing can exceed 


the tender care they receive from 
man, or the charm of their living 
response to his kindness, But the 
link of simple life which binds 
them to ourselves as kindred mem- 
bers of the commonwealth of living 
things, is too slight for our rough 
apprehension, and must ever re- 
main a mystery :— 
“If life taste sweet to it, if death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows.”’ 


Yet if anything short of intelli- 
t will could deserve a special 
istinction such as that which has 
been assigned to the dog alone 
among dumb animals, then in the 
vegetable kingdom, too, there is a 
living creature which may aspire 
to the dignity and title of the 
friend of man. 

There is a plant which, wild as 
it is, and sown broadcast over 
whole continents, yields to none in 
a graceful beauty, which rises at 
times even to grandeur, yet whose 
nature is so versatile, whose home- 


ly uses are so many, that to it has 
been given a wholly ‘exceptional 
power to influence the life, and 
even in some ways to determine 
the character, of the people who 
live under its shade. Throughout 
vast regions of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere the bamboo is truly man’s 
familiar friend. There are coun- 
tries where it seems to supply 
almost every human requirement, 
and where the feathery masses of 
its foliage, drooping like the weep- 
ing-willew over road and river and 
village, bespeak an ideal of life 
beyond the reach of less primi- 
tive communities. Here man is 
unspoilt by artificial wants, un- 
touched by the march of cn 
or of science, and nature unsolic- 
ited supplies with lavish hand his 
simple needs. It is an ideal which 
it seems almost sacrilege to dis- 
turb, and in presence of which the 
highest aim of the foreign intruder 
should be to preserve its primary 
conditions intact. No better ex- 
ample can be cited of the land of 
the bamboo than one of those Indo- 
Chinese provinces, of which Burma | 
is the best known to Europeans. 

Like the fir in northern climates, 
it is the bamboo which here gives 
an unmistakable stamp to the 
rural landscape, while it is literal- 
ly the framework and foundation 
or nearly every work of man. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
same jungles which give cover to 
wild animal life of every form and 
tribe, exert a beneficent influence 
also on every step of the life of 
their human inhabitants.: 

The Burmese child plays with 
bamboo toys in a house of which 
roof and walls and floor are for 
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the most part made from the same 
generous plant. Through boyhood 
and manhood and old age this help- 
ful comrade is ever by his side. 
On land or water, in peace or war, 
in the homes of rich and poor, in 
art and manufactures, in the mar- 
ket and the field, at feast and fu- 
neral, this is the substance of all 
that man most needs and values 
for ornament or use. Towns and 
villages are built from its stems 
and leaves; the fisherman’s rod, 
and float, and raft; the hunter’s 
snare; it bridges the torrent, 
bears water from the well, and 
irrigates the fields. It is food 
and medicine for cattle, and even 
for men; and there is music, too, 
not only in the rustle of its leaves, 
but in its woody heart, from which 
more than one musical instrument 
is made. 

Let a brief tribute here be paid 
to the outward | of this 
strangely gifted plant. In all the 
scope: of the tropics, among 
palms and tree-ferns and towerin 
forest-trees, nothing will be foun 
endowed with a more attractive 
grace than the bamboo grove, such 
as shadows mile after mile of the 
Burmese country-road or creek. 
Springing from the earth on either 
side in closely serried clusters, the 
smooth green stems, jointed at 
regular intervals, taper upwards 
in an are which can hardly be 
seen to leave the perpendicular, 
till at the height of perhaps a 
hundred feet they are lost in a 
tracery of delicate foliage, where 
the branches meet overhead and 
cast a dense cool shade on the 
roadway below. 

It is impossible to traverse these 
living gothic aisles without a dee 
impression of their grandeur. . 
ten in sight of some dazzling sun- 
set, of crystal cave, or rainbow 
among mountain lakes,—thought 
can find expression only by com- 
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parison with building or painting 
or pageant of the stage ; and to me 
the silent stateliness of the bam- 
boo grove has always most recalled 
the sense of vastness, of symmetry, 
and of incomparable finish which, 
in such a building as St Peter’s at 
Rome, strike the mind with un- 
feigned and unexpected awe. 

And as the face is the index of 
mind, so the external beauty of 
the bamboo forest covers a train 
of characteristics by which every 
unit of which it is com is 
adapted to practical utility in a 
thousand ways. 

To note something of the physi- 
cal structure of the bamboo, and a 
few of its most common uses, will 
be to give some conception of the 
wealth of its resources. In ob- 
serving its nature, the difference 
between the male and female plant 
will be at once noticed. In the 
male bamboo the substance of the 
stem is solid throughout, and, 
light though it is, there is no 
stronger or tougher staff than that 
on which the old man leans in 
Burma or Siam, or that with 
which in these countries men take 
the law into their own hands and 
administer the summary punish- 
ment known as ““ bamboo back- 
shish.” 

But it is from the far more 
abundant branches of the female 
plant that the wants of mankind 
are so bountifully supplied. Built 
like a modern man-of-war in water- 
tight compartments, each joint of 
the stem is separated from the 
next on either side by a thick 
solid partition; and it would be 
hard to describe how this simple 
construction adapts it to practical 
use, or how much may be manu- 
factured with ease from a single 
stem. To make a water-bucket, 


for example, it is only n 
to cut off a length of the branch 
near the root, where the girth is 
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large, leaving the bulk-head at one 
ail ‘entouthed: With a handle 
easily made from the higher part 
of the same branch, the bucket is 
complete,—finished and polished by 
nature, lighter and probably more 
water-tight and better fitted for 
rough usage than any manvfac- 
tured rival. In the same way, at 
the extremity of the branch, are 
to be found—almost ready-made— 
thimbles and pipe-bowls and pipe- 
stems of any size required. 

The same tubes, if split perpen- 
dicularly at regular intervals with- 
out being cut through, may be flat- 
tened out so as to form an almost 
level flooring for boat or cottage. 
Endless other illustrations may 
given of the marvellous way in 
which the bamboo, by its gener- 
ous and ever-ready help, seems to 
court the friendship of man. 

If the houses in a Burmese vil- 
lage are largely built of bamboo 
materials, nearly everything within 
them seems to come ultimately 
from the same source. Beds and 
furniture, matting and sun-shades, 
bird-cages and baskets, fans and 
umbrellas, all owe their chief sub- 
stance to the bamboo; while in a 
land where lacquer so largely takes 
the place of earffenware, the same 
material is conspicuous as the 

undwork of unnumbered house- 
old vessels—from the labourer’s 
rice-platter, bought for a few 
nce, to the costly vase or betel- 

x of pliant texture and finest 
polish. In all alike the lacquer, 
which gives to each vessel its 
charm of colour or finish, is laid 
over a framework of fine bamboo 
wicker. Then, if we leave the 
house for field or river, we are 
everywhere met by the same ubiq- 
uitous material. It is this which, 
either as stout railing or living 
hedge, encloses the garden or field. 
With this the villager climbs the 

toddy-palm in quaint shoes made 


for the purpose. His shelter in 
the country cart, in his boat it 
is transformed into masts and 
yards, and decks and awnin 
and forms the main part of the 
permanent structures in which 
whole families live for months 
together on a Burmese river. 

n war too, no less than in 
peace, the bamboo holds an hon- 
ourable place. The main strength 
of many a formidable stockade is 
the chevaux de frise of stout point- 
ed bamboo. It serves for flag-staff 
and spear-shaft and sword-sheath, 
and even for one of the most tell- 
ing weapons of offence. In front 
of every position of the enemy in 
a Burmese war, among mimosa- 
thorns and grass and scrub, the 
ground is sown with invisible cal- 
trops in the form of simple sharp- 
pointed lengths of split bamboo— 
a es oy inflicting deep poisonous 
wounds, and which proves more 
harassing to infantry, whether in 
skirmish or charge, than any val- 
our of the enemy or any natural 
strength of earthwork or stockade. 

But it is not for the natives of 
the country only that the favours 
of the bamboo are reserved. As 
the sun shines on the evil and on 
the good, so the bamboo is the 
faithful servant of the foreigner 
no less than of its own country- 
men. 

It is a well-known characteristic 
of Burma, as compared with most 
Indian provinces, that the traveller 
in rural districts has no need to 
burden himself with tents. This 
is partly owing to Buddhist liber- 
ality, which gives free shelter in 
monasteries, and in frequent rest- 
houses, built as works of religious 
merit. But no less thanks are 
due to nature also, which plants 
at every turn the inexhaustible 
bamboo groves, from which, with 
no other aid than a woodman’s 
knife, may be made all that the 
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traveller needs for use or com- 
fort. Owing to the universal 
presence of this invaluable plant, 
there is no country where barracks 
and hospitals, houses and offices, 
stables and outbuildings, can be so 
quickly and cheaply, and even sub- 
stantially constructed ; and there 
is not an’ emergenc t or 
small in which in the Englishman’s 
house, in such a country, the ser- 
vices of the bamboo are not the 
instant and effective resource. 

If temporary shelter is needed 
for man or beast; if unexpected 
visitors descend with a host of 
followers, in a few hours they may 
be as comfortably housed as if 
they had been long expected. If 
fuel is wanted for ps vv stakes 
or trellis for the garden; if a 
tobacco- pipe has to be cleaned, 
even if needles and thread are ex- 
hausted,—_the bamboo will supply 
what is wanted with a readiness 
which would hardly be believed. 

Truly a wonderful material it is, 
lending itself by every quality of 
its nature to the special service 
of man. Its larger stems combine 
strength and lightness in a manner 
equalled by neither timber nor 
metal. Its lighter branches bend 
to carry the labourer’s baskets. 
Its joints invite the manufacture 
of cups and buckets. Its tough- 
ness and polished smoothness pro- 
vide the carver with material 
admirably suited to his art. Its 
hollow tubes seem made for water- 
pipes, its dry fibrous leaves for 
thatch. Its lightness adapts it for 
ladders and scaffolding ; and the 
ease with which it splits, into 
layers of any thickness, for the 
weaving of matting and for basket- 
work of every kind. Lavishly as 
iron is strewn under the feet of 
more hardy nations, there is thus 
provided for the Oriental in the 
wildest jungles a no less abundant 
store of simple wealth, suited to his 
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special requirements, — 
readily to the slightest effort, an 


‘encouraging the exercise of every 


form of ingenuity. 

A striking illustration of the 
influence of the bamboo on the 
ways, and even on the character 
of the people, may be found in ob- 
serving one of the most uent 
incidents of Burmese life—a house 
or vil on fire. In a country 
where the smoking of tobacco is 
limited neither by age nor sex, nor 
time nor place, and where houses 
are thatched, and for half the year 
dry as tinder, it will be understood 
that men become familiar with the 
phenomena of fire. It is less easy 
to realise the comparative indif- 
ference with which such a visita- 
tion can be received, or to credit 
the truth that to the easy-going 
population of this primitive region 
even fire itself seems robbed of its 
terrors. 

When we think of what is meant 
by fire in house or village in West- 
ern countries,—to be turned out of 
doors to the mercy of the elements ; 
to lose at a stroke the investments 
of a scanty capital, or the stock 
of household furniture which can 
ill be replaced; to run terrible 
risks, even of life its€lf,—it is hard 
to understand that there are coun- 
tries where such incidents form no 
part of the accompaniments of the 
most destructive fire. At a spark 
from cigar or pipe a Burmese vil- 
lage is ablaze, and in a few hours 
whole streets are in ashes. But 
in the flutter and excitement that 
ensues, we look in vain for any 
such evidence of ruin or despair as 
a similar calamity elsewhere brings 
inevitably in its strain. Loss of 
life at a Burmese fire is almost 
unknown. The simple household 
stuff is quickly emptied from the 
single-storeyed cottages,and heaped 
under the trees by the roadside ; 
to a people who live habitually an 
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outdoor life there is no hardship 
in passing the night under the 
open sky; and when the fire has 
once gained an irresistible hold, it 
is a sight for philosophers to see 
the calmness of the villagers as 
they sit and smoke quietly in 
groups watching the progress of 
the flames. In a few days the 
ephemeral city rises again in clean 
and orderly streets, and beyond a 
few main supports of timber, or in 
the houses of the leading towns- 
men, from end to end of the street, 
and from floor to roof of every 
house, the bamboo from the jungle 
hard by has supplied, at the cost of 
labour only, the principal material 
of which it is built. 

My sketch may fitly close with 
the mention of a phase of Burmese 
national life than which none is 
more characteristic, and which may 
be said to depend on the bamboo 
for its very origin and mainte- 
nance. In the easy round of 
Burmese existence, there is no 
occasion too trivial or too grave 
for the display of a form of native 
skill unique in kind, in harmony 
with the national mind, and 
a attractive to the foreign 
observer. This isthe art by which, 
with marvellous dexterity, they 
delight to manufacture every fan- 
tastic form of figure and structure 
which the popular mind of an 
imaginative people can conceive. 

In no city of the Empire does 
the Indian Viceroy make his pro- 
gress through triumphal arches of 
such exceptional taste and quaint- 
ness as those which adorn the 
Burmese capital. Nowhere in the 
world is the funeral pageant at 
once so solemn and so free from 
the dismal gloom by which the 


ceremonies of a Western burial are 
so commonly disfigured. The 
coffin, overlaid with gilding and 
rich mouldings of brilliant colour, 
is borne on a gaily decorated car, 
shadowed by golden umbrellas and 
studded with figures of angels and 
mythical creatures of many forms, 
The triumphal progress of the 
funeral is at least in outward 
accord with the spirit . which 
breathes in our own burial service, 
which thanks God for the deliver- 
ance of the departed, but which 
with us seems too often contra- 
dicted by the sombre indications 
of a hopeless grief at variance with 
the professions of our faith. 

But the lightest pretext is 
enough in this country to set busy 
fingers to work weaving in endless 
succession, to the dictation of a 
wild fancy, the mythic dragons 
and angels, the airy palaces and 
castles, monasteries and pagodas 
of fantastic beauty, tigers and 
elephants, boats and rafts, princes 
and clowns, which give so rare a 
charm to the spectacle of Burmese 
marriage-feast or religious pro- 
cession, and especially to that of 
the popular drama. And again 
in every scene alike, at the foun- 


dation of things, the cause and 

essence of art and its expression, 

is found the same living substance. 

It is this, as we have seen, which 

has furnished material for the 

houses of both oes and specta- 
a 


tors, and for almost all that ee 
contain; and it is from the wan 
and strips and pillars of the ever- 
resent bamboo that even the 
anciful creations of Eastern 
imagination are woven into taste- 
ful and tangible existence. 
-P. HorpErn. 
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Ir is a marvellous testimony to 
the fulness and variety of expe- 
riences undergone by the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition on its 
adventurous march through“Dark- 
est Africa,” that the exciting de- 
tails which had been so liberally 
laid before the public have not in 
any great degree anticipated the 
interest of Mr Stanley’s book.! 
The numerous addresses, lectures, 
and after-dinner speeches have 
merely served to indicate the 
novelty and foreshadow the vast- 
ness of the field which Mr Stan- 
ley in the volumes before us now 
opens up. The subject concerns 
the interests of many millions 
of our fellow-creatures, of whose 
existence we were not aware till 
very recently; the opening of 
fields for enterprise which ought 
to satisfy the urgent cravings of 
Europe for the next half-century ; 
the healing of the world’s open 
sore, and the spread of Christian 
civilisation over an immense area. 
But large as the subject is, our 
attention is constantly diverted to 
the commanding figure of the ex- 
plorer himself, whose indomitable 
energy, decision of character, and 
rigid will have achieved such a 
victory over nature’s sternest and 
most primitive forces. The man 
not less than his work challenges 
our interest, and provokes an 
enthusiasm which, casting a glam- 
our over sober criticism, makes us 
diffident of dealing with such a per- 
sonality according to the ordinary 
canons of judgment. In such a case 
one does not think first of ordinary 
literary criticism. We have some- 
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thing in that kind to offer, but 
we do not care to begin without 
first attempting to do candid jus- 
tice to the greatness of the subject 
and of the author. 

Look at the new-found world. 
It was a fine saying of Stanley 
about his master Livingstone that, 
by his long journey from Bech- 
uanaland in the south to Nyan- 
gwé and Ujiji in the north, and 
again by his pilgrimage from Quil- 
limane on the east to St Paul de 
Loanda on the west, the prince of 
African travellers had traced the 
Cross, the holy symbol of peace 
and goodwill to men, upon the 
centre of Africa. The new map 
shows how, with truth, the same 
figure may be applied to the work 
of those who have followed Living- 
stone,— Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Baker, Junker, Grenfell, and 
Stanley himself. It is more 
than thirty years since we began 
to have some knowledge of this 

rtion of the earth’s surface, but 
or practical purposes it is less 
than half that period, and each 
year of the last fifteen, notably 
the present year, has added largely 
to our information. From Banana 
Point on the Atlantic to Mombasa 
on the Indian Ocean is some 1600 
miles in an air-line, quite 2000 by 
the roads hitherto used; and from 
the Zambesi on the south to the 
Albert Lake on the north is 
about the same distance. These 
may be taken as the limits of the 
new-found world. Within these 
it contains thousands of miles of 
navigable water,—1600 on the 
Congo, at least 1500 on its afflu- 





1In Darkest Africa; or, the Quest, 


Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor 


of Equatoria. By Henry M. Stanley. Two volumes. London: Sampson Low, 
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ents—the Kasai, the Oubangi, and 
the Aruwimi,—and over 1100 on 
those four great lakes which lie in 
a chain from 16° S. to 2° N. of the 
equator, forming its most striking 
and important features. There are 
other great lakes — Bangweolo, 
Moero, the Albert Edward, and 
others — the value of which for 
civilisation will no doubt be as- 
certained before long; but al- 
ready Europe has begun to per- 
ceive the incalculable importance 
of the chain of inland seas—Nyasa, 
Tanganika, Victoria, and Albert 
—as supplying, with the Shiré at 
one end and the Nile at the other, 
a waterway from Quillimane to 
Cairo. The products of this vast 
territory are of untold value, in- 
cluding everything that the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms yield 
for human use ; and it may reason- 
ably be expected that when coloni- 
sation begins discoveries will be 
made, as already in the south and 
west, of large mineral wealth. 
The carrying of African produce 
to the seaboard has till now 
largely supported the traffic in 
human beings, which some three 
years ago attained such monstrous 
proportions as to force on the ear 
of Christendom a divine voice, 
“Thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.” No change 
for the better has as yet taken 
: but for the first time in 

istory the great Powers have sat 
in conference over philanthropic 
measures applicable to the ghastly 
problem, and one large part of the 
interest pertaining to our new- 
found world will consist in watch- 
ing how far these measures prove 
effectual. Already we have had 
something like a crisis in European 
diplomacy, arising from the eager 
competition of Germany and 
Britain as to which nation shall 
first make a highway from the 
east coast at right angles to the 


great central waterway, and 


merce. As for population, there 


would be no apy | in offering 
a guess, though a hundred millions 
would not be over the mark ; it ig 
more to the purpose to say that 
wherever the traveller goes he 
finds, even in the depths of the 
forest, swarms of human beings 
displaying the vices of a sav 
state, but many of them exhibit- 
ing also considerable skill in metal- 
lurgy and domestic arts, and all 
of them those mental and spiritual 
qualities which render their ele 
vation certain, so soon as their 
civilised brethren shall begin to 
treat them with common justice, 
not to say Christian goodwill. 

Here, then, is a world newly 
brought within our ken, and 
every chapter, almost every page, 
of this book supplies highly sug- 
gestive materials to the thousan 
who are naturally inquisitive about 
its present condition and the pros- 
pects of its future. 

As for the writer of the book, 
the world has already, and with 
singular emphasis, assigned him a 
place among those who possess not 
an adventitious and temporary, 
but a real and enduring great- 
ness. Without any aid of birth 
or office, he has performed, dur- 
ing these twenty years, unequalled 
feats of courage and endurance 


commanding the highest honour, . 


He has written his name in in- 
delible letters on the surface of 
Africa. You cannot speak of 
Central Africa now without nam- 
ing Stanley, and explaining why 
certain Falls and a certain Pool 
a thousand miles apart bear his 
name; and to describe Stanley 
without reference to the land in 
which he has spent most of his 
days since 1871 would be to de- 
scribe the plot of Hamlet without 
reference to the Prince of Den- 
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mark himself. He is a Napoleon 
for largeness of conception, a will 
of steel, and personal courage. 
It would be satisfactory if we 
could pause here and not have to 
push the parallel farther. But as 
with all men of genius and deter- 
mination, his object and his object 
alone fills iis mind, and men, time, 
place, and circumstances are only 
contributories to be moulded in 
the direction of its attainment. 
He sees his goal, and he presses 
towards it, through all danger, all 
privations, and all difficulties. All 
who implicitly obey him and effi- 
ciently assist him receive their 
meed of secondary praise; but for 
those who fail, whether through 
his own miscalculations or their 
own errors, he has nothing but 
censure, which is all the more gall- 
ing when it takes the form of con- 
temptuous excuse. We are sorry 
to say that “ gloria victis” is a 
motto with which Mr Stanley is 
evidently unacquainted. The won- 
drous success which has attended 
his career has made him intolerant 
of failure, and perhaps incapable 
of judging of his own contributions 
towards it. Taking his own nar- 
rative and his own exposition of 
his feelings, we are obliged to re- 
cognise a relentlessness—we may 
almost say ruthlessness—of pur- 
pose underlying his plans, which 
can scarcely fail to damp the en- 
thusiasm that his courage, endur- 
ance, and resource so freely kin- 
dle. When we look back to the 
kindly and considerate benevolence 
which those who paved the way 
for Mr Stanley’s career—Living- 
stone, Speke, and Grant—diffused 
in their travels through Africa, the 
comparison is not altogether to the 
advantage of the more modern ex- 
plorer. We would gladly, however, 
take him as much as possible at 


his own estimate ; and the long and 
remarkable epistle which forms the 
introduction to the book is by no 
means to be hastily passed over 
by those who would do any justice 
to the author. It is addressed to 
Sir William Mackinnon as one 
who can understand his feelings, 
having “throughout a long and 
varied life steadfastly believed in 
the Christian’s God,” and made 
a corresponding profession. He 
then says,—‘ Constrained at the 
darkest hour to confess that with- 
out God’s help I was helpless, I 
vowed a vow in the forest soli- 
tudes that I would confess His aid 
before men ;’’ and he proceeds to 
narrate, with much natural pathos, 
three remarkable instances of an- 
swer to prayer. The second, the 
only one we have room to quote, 
relates to the time when he had 
at last emerged from the forest, 
and discovered that hostile myr- 
iads of the people of Undussuma 
barred the way between him and 
Emin. 


“If he with 4000 appealed for help, 
what could we effect with 173? 
The night before I had been reading 
the exhortation of Moses to Joshua, 
and whether it was the effect of these 
brave words, or whether it was a 
voice, I know not, but it appeared to 
me as though I heard: ‘Be strong 
and of a good courage, fear not nor 
be afraid of them; for the Lord thy 
God He it is that doth go with thee, 
He will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee.” When on the next day Maz- 
amboni commanded his people to 
attack and exterminate us, there was 
not a coward in our camp, whereas 
the evening before we exclaimed in 
bitterness on seeing four of our men 
fly before one native, ‘and these are 
the wretches with whom we must 
reach the Pasha!’’’ } 


When we reach this point in the 
narrative we get several addition- 
al touches. Thus— 





1 Vol. i. pp. 2, 3. 
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**Before turning in for the night, 
I resumed my reading of the Bible as 
usual. I had already read the book 
through from beginning to end once, 
and was now at Deuteronomy for the 
second reading, and I came unto the 
verse wherein Moses exhorts Joshua 
in those fine words, &.. . . Was it 
great fatigue, incipient ague, or an 
admonitory symptom of ailment, or a 
shade of spiteful feeling against our 
cowardly four, and a vague sense of 
distrust that at some critical time my 
loons would fly? . . . I could almost 
have sworn I heard the voice. I be- 
gan to argue with it. Why do you 
adjure me to abandon the Mission? 
I cannot run if I would. To retreat 
would be far more fatal than to ad- 
vance ; therefore your encouragement 
is unnecessary. It replied, never- 
theless, Be strong, &.. . . Still— 
all this in strict confidence—before 
I slept, I may add that though I cer- 
tainly never felt fitter. for a fight, it 
struck me that both sides were re- 
markably foolish, and about to en- 
gage in what I conceived to be an 
unnecessary contest. . . . I sketched 
out my plans for the morrow, ad- 
jured the sentries to keep strict 
watch, and in sleep soon became ob- 
livious of this Mazamboni—lord of 
the mountains and plains.’’ ? 


These extracts furnish tempting 
matter for various comments: we 
are only concerned to point out 
the light they furnish on Mr Stan- 
ley’s personal character. He is a 
regular Bible-reader even in the 


camp; and he is an enthusiast. 
That he is a strong man, full of 
courage and swift in resourceful 
action, all men know; but he in- 
sists on our taking note of some- 
thing higher and deeper, the 
irresistible impulse arising from 
conscious, almost audible, contact 
with the living God. Reviewing 
other hair-breadth escapes from 
destruction, he ascribes them sol- 
emnly “ to a gracious Providence, 
who, for some purpose of his own, 
preserved us;” and goes on to tell 
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his story “in this humble and 
grateful - pom It is an attitude 
one would expect rather in a re 
cent convert from theoretical athe- 
ism or a devout missionary than 
in the intrepid explorer who knows 
how to fight battles and hang 
traitors on occasion ; but there it 
is, and we sincerely honour Mr 
Stanley for giving us so frank a 
revelation of his inner man, At 
the same time, we must express 
our opinion that if his studies had 
been directed to the New Testa- 
ment rather than to the Old, 
the task of the critic would have 
been a much more pleasant duty, 
Livingstone and Stanley were 
both earnest men; but there is 
this difference between them, that 
whereas Livingstone was strictly 
guided in his conduct by Christian 
principles, Mr Stanley constantly 
subordinates these to his belief in 
the right of his cause, and does not 
hesitate to disregard the rights of 
others in his attempt to attain his 
goal. The difference between the 
two in respect of practical Chris- 
tianity may be illustrated by the 
following sentences from ‘ How I 
found Livingstone.’ Speaking of 
Livingstone’s religion Stanley says, 


“It is not of the theoretical kind, 
but it is a constant, earnest, sincere 
practice. It is neither demonstrative 
nor loud, but manifests itself in a 
quiet practical way, and is always at 
work. In him religion exhibits. its 
loveliest features ; it governs his con- 
duct not only toward his servants, 
but toward the natives, the bigoted 
Mohammedans, and all who come in 
contact with him. . . . Religion has 
tamed him and made him a Christian 
gentleman ; the crude and wilful have 
been refined and subdued ; religion has 
made him the most companionable of 
men and indulgent of masters—a 
man whose society is pleasurable to 


a degree.”’ 





1 Vol. i. pp. 291, 292. 
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This is not all. 
says: 

‘‘ When a mission is intrusted to 
me, and my conscience approves it as 
noble and right, and I give my prom- 
ise to exert my best powers to fulfil 
this according to the letter and spirit, 
I carry with me a law that I am com- 
pelled to obey. If any associated 
with me prove to me by their manner 
and action that this law is equally 
incumbent on them, then I recognise 
my brothers. Therefore it is with 
unqualified delight that I acknow- 
ledge the priceless services of my 
friends, Stairs, Jephson, Nelson, and 
Parke, four men whose devotion to 
their several duties was as perfect as 
human nature is capable of.’’ 


Mr Stanley 


These references to the guiding 
and constraining influence of con- 
science occur again and again in 
the course of the narrative, and 
are designed as a self-revelation of 
the character of the distinguished 
explorer. The strong, eager, hot- 
tempered, shrewd man shows him- 
self to us not only as a student of 
the Bible and an enthusiast, but 
also as one who sets duty before 
every other consideration, and who 
carries about with him in his con- 
science a law which is constant 
and supreme in its operation. B 
that law he judges others as well 
as himself; and when he finds they 
can bear its application, he is dis- 
posed to be demonstratively gener- 
ous and warm in his approbation. 
The last stanza of Wordsworth’s 
“Ode to Duty ” might have been 
set on his title-page— 


‘I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour. 
Oh let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman 
let me live!” 


It is the severer rather than the 
gentler and more winsome side of 
an intense and sincere character 
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that has hitherto been turned to 
the world. Duty, which Mr Stan- 
ley sometimes narrowly appears to 
regard as merely synonymous with 
the success of his mission, appears, 
— inevitably, as the “stern 

aughter of the voice of God,” the 
“stern Lawgiver,” to whom he 
would cry— 


“‘Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through 
Thee are fresh and strong.” 


The circumstances of extraordinary 
severity under which the leader 
and officers of the expedition had 
to discharge their duty may, how- 
ever, well explain why there is little 
of “ flowers laughing before ” them 
“on their beds,” or of “ fragrance 
treading in their footing;” yet 
these also are not wholly wanting. 

We are now in a position, hav- 
ing taken account of the author’s 
character chiefly asset forth by him- 
self, to examine some of the salient 
points of his narrative. There is 
no need to attempt to follow the 
course of the expedition step by 
step; those who can must read 
the book for themselves. Instead 
of attempting a summary, which 
would necessarily be bald, we shall 
serve our readers better by present- 
ing what a careful perusal has as- 
certained, in the light furnished 
from other quarters, regarding the 
truth about Emin ; the truth about 
Tippu-Tib and the slave trade; a 
group of new African heroes ; the 
gain to the world likely to accrue 
from the expedition, and the gain 
to Britain in particular. 


Poor Emin! It would have 
been better for his reputation if 
no expedition had been formed for 
his relief. He was a hero before,— 
the last of Gordon’s lieutenants, 


nobly holding for Egypt — 
the Mahdi a province which his 
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administrative genius had made 
solvent, free, law-abiding, and pro- 
ductive—a man whom it would 
be an honour to relieve and to 
restore to the embrace of the civil- 
ised world. DrSchnitzler will not 
be a hero any more. Mr Stanley 
in certain passages makes conscien- 
tious effort to say all that can be 
said with truth in his favour; but 
Emin has reason to ery, as Crabbe 
did in his epistle to the Quarterly 
Reviewers— 


«‘Oh, if ‘thou’ blast, at once consume 
my bays, 

And damn me not with mitigated 
praise.” 


For any lengthy quotations we 
have no room, almost everything 
else in the book being now of more 
interest and importance than what 
concerns Emin. The two men 
were “diametrically opposite” in 
disposition; hence the operations 
of conscience in the rescuer are 
often extremely amusing. They 
were not long together until 
Stanley’s keen eyes saw through 
the hollowness of Emin’s position 
as a Governor. 


‘*It is probable that his steady and 
loving devotion to certain pursuits 
tending to increase of knowledge, and 
the injured eyesight, unfitted him for 
the exercise of those sterner duties 
which, it appeared to us, the circum- 
stances of his spheredemanded.. . . 
If the page of a book had to be 
brought within two inches of his 
face, it was physically impossible for 
him to observe the moods on a man’s 
face, or to judge whether the eyes 
flashed scorn or illumined loyalty. . . 
Let me say in plain Anglo-Saxon 
that I think his good nature was too 
prone to forgive, whenever his inordi- 
nate self-esteem was gratified.’’! 
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As for the man, apart from the 
Pasha, everything is wrong. Dr 
Junker, in Cairo, had somehow 
conveyed the impression to Stanley 
that Emin was tall, and therefore 
we hear once and again about a 
pair of trousers carried from Cairo 
to Kavalli’s which were found to 
be six inches too long! A very 
racy description is given of a 
dispute between the Pasha and 
Mohammed Effendi, an Egyptian 
engineer, regarding the latter's 
wife, who had been for two years 
and a half acting as nurse to 
Ferida, the motherless daughter 
of the former. It wanted now 
but five days of the start for the 
coast ; the husband had demanded 
his wife, with many “ guttural im- 
precations”; and the Pasha had 
referred him to Mr Stanley. It 
was a case with which he. ought 
never to have been troubled, but 
which a gentleman, not to saya 
man of conscience, could decide 
only in one way. “ My judgment 
in the affair of Mohammed’s wife 
was contrary to the Pasha’s wishes; 
but had he been my brother, or 
benefactor, I could not have done 
otherwise than render strict jus- 
tice.” ? 

Long before they left the Albert 
Lake it was plain that Emin must, 
for too good reason, decline to re- 
main in his province, either inde- 

ntly, as the Khedive allowed 

im, or in connection with the 
Congo Free State in accordance 
with the handsome offer of King 
Leopold,—he had no people, no 
province: only four persons out 
of his personal household of fifty- 
one elected to follow him, and of 
these two turned back. The case 





1 Vol. ii. pp. 214, 215. 


2 Vol. ii. p. 428. The whole scene is told on pp. 173-179, and illustrates the 
explanation of Emin’s abrupt return into the desert by the cynical proverb, 
Cherchez la femme. Mohammed is now in Cairo; his wife, we understand, is still 


Ferida’s nurse. 
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was not quite so bad in regard to 
the offer which Stanley made him, 
on his own responsibility, of a 
position on the eastern shores of 
the Victoria Nyanza in connection 
with the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. It is true 
that the hostility of Kabba Rega 
in Unyoro, and the disturbed con- 
dition of Uganda, forbade their 
going direct to Kavirondo, and 
compelled a caravan embracing 
many women, children, and help- 
less invalids to come out by 
another route (of which we have 
more to say); but the offer seems 
to have been kept open on his 
side until the coast was reached, 
and even after Emin’s recovery 
from his nearly fatal accident. 


“As he had offered his services to 
England, the British East African 
Company was induced to listen to his 
overtures, and I was aware while at 
Cairo that a very liberal engagement 
was open to his acceptance ; but sud- 
denly everybody was shocked to hear 
that he had accepted service with 
the Germans in East Africa, and 
naturally one of his first duties would 
be to inform his new employers of 
the high estimate placed on his 
genius for administration by the 
directors of the B. E. A. Company. 
I understand that he had agreed to 
serve Germany one month previous 
to his offer of service to the British 
Company. It is clear, therefore, why 
he was negotiating with the latter.’’! 


Other incredible meannesses are 
recorded in his treatment of the 
Khedive and of those who returned 
in his train; but this, in base in- 
gratitude and treachery, outdoes 
them all. We can only hope against 
hope that some explanation may 
after all be forthcoming, such as 
will enable us to retain that respect 
for Emin’s personal character which 
we are so willing to cherish. In 
the volume of his letters which his 
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friends published three years ago, 
we were adjured not to fancy that 
he had abandoned Christianity; but 
his friend Dr Junker speaks of him 
as using the worship of the mosque 
with apparent devoutness in 1879 ; 
and Mr Stanley says, “I have 
attempted to discover during our 
daily chats whether he was Chris- 
tian or Moslem, Jew or Pagan, and 
I rather suspect that he is nothing 
more than a materialist.” Thus 
the man in whose behalf so much 
was spent and endured passes back 
into appropriate darkness. 


With what is said regarding the 
disaster to the rear column and the 
character of Major Barttelot we 
shall not meddle, seeing that the 
last word upon this subject has 
not yet been spoken. Our own ver 
decided conclusion is that the em 
lant major’s character is thorough- 
ly cleared by his and Mr Bonny’s 
papers, and still more by many 
frank admissions of Mr Stanley 
himself; and we regret for Stan- 
ley’s own sake that he should have 
thought it necessary to throw out 
hints about rashness and overhaste 
in reference to one who is not here 
to answer for himself. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum is a proverb: which 
might well have been remembered. 
It would be an ungrateful but not 
a difficult task, to show how, in his 
frequent special pleadings about 
this great disaster, Mr Stanley not 
only “doth protest too much,” but 
makes admissions and states facts 
which not only exonerate Barttelot 
completely, but bring the blame of 
his failure home to Mr Stanley’s 
own dispositions and instructions. 
No one can read the pages in the 
first volume, headed “ Conversa- 
tions with Major Barttelot”—in 
which the Major is scarcely allowed 
to interject a remark — without 
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being conscious that Mr Stanley 
is laboriously endeavouring to 
cover his own error in leaving the 
rear column dependent for its 
safety and means of advance upon 
a person whom he himself, from 
his previous experience of Tippu- 
Tib, had so great reason to regard 
as utterly untrustworthy.’ 

The case is different in regard 
to Mr Jameson. It is only with 
anger—we pay Mr Stanley the 
compliment of imitating his own 
frankness —that one reads the 
glaringly unjust reference to him 
in the following passage :— 


“During our stay out at Bungan- 
geta Island, Mr Jameson’s letter from 
Stanley Falls arrived, dated August 
12. Though the letter stated he pur- 
posed to descend to Bangala, the mes- 
senger reported that he was likely to 
proceed to Banana Point, but whether 
Banana Point or Bangala ‘mattered 
very little. When he descended from 
Stanley Falls he deliberately severed 
himself from the Expedition.”’ 


With the faithful man’s letter in 
his hand, showing how eagerly he 
was exerting himself to repair the 
disaster, and knowing well that 
Barttelot had stored at Bangala, 
out of Tippu-Tib’s reach, such of 
the property of the Expedition as 
he could not carry forward, Mr 
Stanley flies into a passion and 
accuses Jameson of “ deliberately 
severing himself from the Expedi- 
tion”! He did not know that Mr 
Jameson was then dying ; but that 
does not matter. He knew be- 
fore he wrote this book, and yet, 
having once taken up this pre- 
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posterously partial judgment, he 
sticks to it and throws it before 
the world. Though dead, Mr 
Jameson has still to speak by the 
publication of his diaries, to which 
we look forward with eager inter- 
est: when he reads these Mr Stan- 
ley will regret that he has done so 
grave an injustice to one whoserved 
him well. Mr Stanley’s strictures 
are all the more ungenerous as, 
before the publication of his book, 
he knew that in the darkest hour 
of his need, and when the rear 
column had no news of him except 
flying rumours of disaster, Major 
Barttelot and Mr Jameson were 
endeavouring from their own re- 
sources to bribe Tippu-Tib with 
heavy sums of money to enable 
them to move to his relief. 
Another instance of the same 
unfortunate weakness — possibly - 
inseparable from the intentness 
and impetuosity which form his 
strength—occurs in reference to 
the opinion tenaciously held, furi- 
ously defended, that Tippu-Tib was 
not guilty of the death of Bart- 
telot. He is probably the only 
man in Europe or Africa who 
thinks so. Those who did not 
know the fact before from Mr 
Warner’s paper in ‘ Maga’ for 
February 1889, and from his sub- 
sequent book, will learn it now 
from these volumes. From the 
first hour it is plain that Mr 
Stanley had very slight hopes of 
Tippu-Tib keeping faith. He tells 
us frankly bis reasons for engaging 
him, and thinks he did a par- 
ticularly clever thing when he en- 





1 Since the above passage was in type, Captain Walter G. Barttelot has written 
to the ‘Standard’ a letter in which he says,—‘‘ When the diaries and letters of 
Major Barttelot and Mr Jameson are published, it will be seen that Mr Stanley’s 
defence of his conduct and arrangements in connection with the rear column is 


quite inadequate, besides being inaccurate, misleading, and ungenerous. 
Mr Stanley attributes the fate of the rear column to malign influences. 


He cer- 
tainly ought to know best what adjeetive to apply, for the influences were none 
other than those arising from his own arrangements and actions, and were en- 
tirely of his own making.”’ 
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the prince of villains to carry 
the ammunition from Yambuya to 
Wadelai, and to bring back a great 
store of ivory from Wadelai to 
Yambuya, at the same time mak- 
ing him Governor at Stanley Falls. 
Let the reader not be content with 
the history of this transaction given 
on pp. 63 to 67 of vol. i., but let 
him read also the letter to a friend, 
unnamed, which immediately fol- 
lows. There we get the whole scene 
told withadmirablegraphic touches. 
We see the big mongrel “ opening 
his eyes and snapping them rap- 
idly, and saying ‘Me?’” as the 
astounding offer is made to him; 
and we get the conditions detailed 
—no slave-catching, no raiding, 
no abuse of natives, and so forth. 
There is a vulgar Scottish proverb 
which expresses the unwisdom of 
storing “ butter in the black dog’s 
haas,”—you may, if you choose, 
place your butter in the dog’s open 
mouth, but you are not likely to 
find it again when you seek it. 
It is hard to say which was most 
butter to this particular black 
dog—the splendid cargo of gun- 
powder and cartridges which it 
was proposed to place on the 
backs of his men, or the seventy- 
five tons of tusks they were to 
bring back. Every reader can see 
that Tippu-Tib determined from 
the first to make sure of one or 
other, or both. A few weeks later, 
at the Cape, he imparted to Mr 
Stanley his private opinion that 
“white men were fools.” If this 
opinion was modified, it was by 
what he saw in Table Bay, cer- 
tainly not by the “solemn con- 
tract” at Zanzibar. What to him 
was the signing of a paper before 
the consul sm the forfeiting of 
£30 a-month ? 
The advance column passed on 


from Y ambuya,leaving Major Bart- 
telot to follow at what time the 
sable Governor of the Falls should 
supply him with the six hundred 
carriers promised. Then followed 
those months of insolent and “ 
tematic delay,” the high-handed 
seizure of as much gunpowder as 
possible, and the sending of the 
gallant officer into the desert ac- 
companied by miscreants instruct- 
ed to shoot him. All this we 
knew and wrote of a year = 
What we new know from Mr 
Bonny’s Report “ revised ” is, that 
the Major’s assassination was not 
a thing of sudden passion, byt a 
regular “ plant ”—the woman an- 
noying him and disobeying him, 
the murderer not in the open but 
watching from a loophole in a 
hut.2 It was due only to the 
— courage of Mr Bonny, who 

as hardly got his due of praise, 
and to Mr Stanley’s reappearance, 
that the plot did not thrive to the 
extent of all the ammunition being 
carried off to the Falls—for Tippu- 
Tib’s minions were at hand, and 
Bonalya was only six days from 
his headquarters. 

When the whole miserable re- 
sult of his egregious blunder comes 
home to the sadly worn leader at 
Bonalya, he first fears that he has 
become insane,’ then he “ anxiously 
hungers to know ” why his officers 
“so unconsciously acted as to 
utterly prevent them from doing 
what I believe from my soul they 
wished to do as much as I or any 
other of us did,” and “ a conviction 
flashes upon my mind that there 
has been a supernatural malignant 
influence or agency at work to thwart 
every honest witention.” “There is 
a supernatural diablerie operatin 
which surpasses the conception an 
attainment of a moral man.”* Not 





1 * Maga,’ vol. cxlvi. pp. 146, 147. 
8 Vol. i. p. 480. 


VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCXCVIII. 


2 Vol. i. p. 490. 
* Vol. i. pp. 482, 483. 
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a doubt of it. But why use French? 
It was the work of the devil ; but 
does Mr Stanley, whose studies, 
as he tells us, have been of late so 
much directed to the Bible, need 
to be reminded that Scripture rep- 
resents the ruler of the darkness 
of this world as accomplishing his 
purposes through the agency of 
mortal men? and with his friends 
Tippu-Tib, Salim, Ugarowwa, and 
Kilonga-Longa before him, had he 
far to look for Satan’s instruments 
in this case? Nay, he is perfectly 
aware of the Scriptural theory, for 
almost his next words are these, 
—justifying Burns’s pathetic par- 
enthesis— 


‘¢ That e’er he nearer comes oursel 
’S a muckle pity.”’ 


‘In addition to all these mischiefs, 
a vast crop of lying is germinated in 
these darksome shades in the vicinity 
of Stanley Falls, or along the course 
of the Upper Congo, showing a 
measureless cunning, and an insati- 
able love of horror... . . The instru- 
ments this dark power elects for the dis- 
semination of these calumnious fables 
are as various in their professions as 
in their nationality. It is a deserter 
one day, and the next it isthe engineer 
of a steamer ; it is now a slave-trader, 
or a slave ; it is a guileless missionary 
in search of work, or a dismissed 
Syrian ; it is a young artist with 
morbid tastes, or it is an officer of 
the Congo Free State. Each in his 
turn becomes possessed with an insane 
desire to say or write something which 
overwhelms common-sense, and ex- 
ceeds ordinary belief.’’ 


All the allusions in this passage 
we do not understand, but one of 
them is plain; “the engineer of a 
steamer” is Mr Werner,—a gentle- 
man,.truthful, careful in what he 
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wrote in ‘Maga’ to record the re- 
sults of his own personal obser. 
vations, and to state only facts 
known to himself; and now he is 
classed with slaves and dismissed 
Syrians, and charged with being 
the agent of some dark power in 
the dissemination of calumnious 
fables. Mr Stanley’s habit of 
vehement jusjuranding is generally 
amusing, and sometimes very use- 
ful: so thoroughly is his character 
understood, that men make large 
allowances for him which thev 
would not for another. But here 
he has gone quite too far. Whence 
did he derive his ideas of Mr Wer- 
ner? Not certainly from reading 
his book,'—for that is full of respect 
and admiration for Mr Stanley, 
and carries the evidence of careful 
truth-speaking on every page. 
Not, as we are assured, from per- 
sonal intercourse. In fact he 
could not contradict Mr Werner's 
awkward disclosures, and so he 
dismisses both him and them with 
a lofty sneer. It must have 
been ie the merest hearsay. 
One who makes so much of con- 
science should bear in mind that 
it does not consist in a man’s do- 
ing and saying what he himself 
thinks right ; for the Christian, at 
least, it is only the instrument of 
a law, external to ourselves, which 
requires us to do to men as we 
would have men to do to us. 


When we have thus taken Mr 
Stanley in his own humour, it is 
pleasant to pass from a matter of 
controversy which it was impossi- 
ble for us to avoid, and to speak of 
matters where our warm admira- 
tion for the hero of the new-found 





1 A visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at Major Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi. 


With an Account of River-Life on the Congo. 
Engineer, late in the service of the Etat Independant du Congo. 


wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S8., 
William Black- 


2 It is unnecessary to say that Mr Werner is not the writer of this paper.— 


Ep. B. M. 
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world can have free play. One of 
these is his view of the slave trade, 
and his present relations with its 
principal representative. 


‘Tell your uncle,’’ he said to Tippu- 
Tib’s nephew on the 4th of Septem- 
ber 1888, immediately after the crash, 
“that the passage of himself and his 
ninety-six followers from Zanzibar to 
Stanley Falls must be paid ; that the 
loss of goods, rifles, powder, and am- 
munition, the loss of time of this entire 
expedition, will have to be made good. 
Tell him to do what he likes, but in 
the end I shall win. He cannot hurt 
me, but I can hurt him. Tell him to 
consider these things, and say whether 
it would not be better to prove at the 
last that he issorry, and that in future 
he would try to do better.’’ ! 


This was the last chance given to 
the arch-traitor. If he chose to 


follow and overtake him within 
fifty days, legal proceedings would 
be quashed. But while offering 
it, Stanley calmly said to Salim, 
“Neither you nor 5, have 


the least intention of keeping your 
word. Your business here has been 
to order the Manyuema who are 
with me back to Stanley Falls.” 
Eighteen months later, when he 
was in Zanzibar, he adroitly ob- 
tained from a Banyan trader the 
information that there was a sum 
of £10,600 in gold lying in the 
trader’s hands to Tippu-Tib’s 
credit, and then put his threat 
into force by entering his action 
in the Consular Court. Probably 
the late governor of Stanley Falls 
has by this time corrected his 
opinion about white men being 
fools. We look for the issue of 
this case with considerable interest, 
all the more because British in- 
fluence is now again paramount 
and exclusive in Zanzibar. It 
cannot be otherwise than a testing 
case, and will, we trust, establish 
a wholesome precedent. It seems 


monstrous that men engaged in 
the most cruel and wicked traffic 
under the sun should be allowed 
to turn their blood-stained profits 
into gold in a city under British 
protection, and there to reinvest 
them in the materials required for 
keeping up their nefarious trade. 

Mr Bonny is joined with Mr 
Stanley in this action, and he has 
offered very sensible advice to the 
Conference sitting at Brussels. It 
is, briefly, that all Arabs and other 
slave-raiders coming to the coast 
should be interned there, and not 
allowed to re-enter the country ; 
and he gives the names of twelve 
persons who, to his knowledge, 
ought to be thus dealt with—Tippu- 
Tib, a brother, a son, and a son-in- 
law heading the list.2 Surely there 
ought to be no difficulty as to 
this, either as to the British or 
the German seaboard. Our own 
opinion, expressed a year ago in 
these pages, is that Tippu-Tib 
ought to be hanged as a mur- 
derer; but if that may not be, at 
least he can be put in prison or 
sent back to Muscat. 

In the course of Mr Stanley’s 
awful marches between Yambuya 
and the Albert Lake, he came into 
contact with one after another of 
the man-hunters—some of them 
independent, others sent by Tippu- 
Tib in advance to lay waste the 
fields which should have yielded 
food for his men; and the boat 
tions he gives of these will be 

rly studied by the friends of 
Africa. Nothing could be better 
fitted to keep alive and extend that 
philanthropic impulse which has 
of late years sprung up in Europe. 
The danger is not slight of such 
impulse proving but a passing 
spurt, gratifying sentimental per- 
sons, and wholly unproductive— 
for the amount of self-deception 





1Vol. ii. pp. 18, 19. 


2 « Anti-Slavery Reporter’ for March and April 1890. 
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in such matters of which the re- 
spectable British = is capable 
is portentous and humiliating; but 
the thousands who will read Stan- 
ley’s weighty words, and the tens 
of thousands to whom some know- 
ledge of them will percolate, are 
sure to realise how serious is the 
evil, and how trenchant must be 
the remedy. The hideous process 
by which slavery was made an in- 
stitution under Egyptian rule in 
the Soudan is forcibly delineated ; 
it is pointed out that Emin did 
not, could not, remove this form 
of the evil from Equatoria: and 
the following conclusion is arrived 
at :— 


“The natives of Africa cannot be 
taught that there are blessings in 
civilisation if they are permitted to 
he oppressed and to be treated as 
unworthy of the treatment due to 
human beings, to be despoiled and 
enslaved at the will of a licentious 
soldiery. . When every grain of 
corn, and every fowl, goat, sheep, and 
cow which is necessary for the troops 
is paid for in sterling money or its 
equivalent in’ necessary goods, then 
civilisation will become irresistible in 
its influence, and the Gospel even 
may be introduced ; but without im- 
partial justice both are impossible, 
certainly never when preceded and 
accompanied by spoliation, which I 
fear was too general a custom in the 
Soudan.”’ ! 


It is strengthening to be thus 
brought down to the solid rock of 
first principles. The more widely 
these are recognised, the sooner 
will the battle of civilisation in 
Africa be won. All the paternal 
regard he may so lawfully cherish 
for the Congo Free State, and all 
his friendship for its noble sov- 
ereign, only move Mr Stanley to 
say— 


‘* When the Congo State forgets its 
duty to its subjects, and sanctions 
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rapine and raiding, we may rest as- 
sured that its fall will be as sudden 
and as certain as that of the Egyptian 
Government in the Soudan.”’ 


Anxious as we are to get on to 
other inviting themes, we must 
not fail to direct special attention 
to the tenth chapter, as contain- 
ing most weighty matter regarding 
the recent growth of slave-raiding 
and the means of its effectual sup- 
pression. We can quote only a few 
pregnant sentences :— 


‘* We see in this extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of raiders in the 
Upper Congo basin the fruits of the 
Arab policy of killing off the adult 
aborigines and preserving the chil- 
dren. The girls are distributed 
among the Arab, Swahili, and Man- 
yuema harems ; the boys are trained 
to carry arms, and are exercised in 
the use of them. When they are 
grown tall and strong enough they 
are rewarded with wives from the 
female servants of the harem, and 
then are admitted partners in these 
bloody ventures. 

‘*. . . All this would be clearly be- 
yond their power if they possessed no 
gunpowder. Nota mile beyond their 
settlements would the Arabs and 
their followers dare venture. It is 
more than likely that if gunpowder 
was prohibited entry into Africa, there 
would be a general and quick migra- 
tion to the sea of all Arabs from inner 
Africa, as the native chiefs would 
be immeasurably stronger than any 
combination of Arabs armed with 
spears. . . . Thereis only one remedy 
for these wholesale devastations of 
African aborigines, and that is the 
solemn combination of England, Ger- 
many, France, Portugal, South and 
East Africa, and Congo State, against 
the introduction of gunpowder into 
any part of the Continent, except for 
the use of their own agents, soldiers, 
and employés; or seizing upon every 
tusk of ivory brought out, as there is 
not a single piece nowadays which has 
been gained lawfully. Every tusk. 
piece, and scrap in the possession of 





1 Vol. i. p. 9. 
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an Arab trader has been steeped and 
dyed in blood. Every pound-weight 
has cost the life of a man, woman, or 
child ; for every five pounds a hut has 
been burned ; for every two tusks a 
whole village has been destroyed ; 
every twenty tusks have been obtained 
at the price of a district, with all its 
people, villages, and plantations.”’ 


Here there is, we fear, no ex- 
aggeration ; and if there is, yet 
how ghastly is the residuum of 
truth after every deduction that 
can be made! Beyond question, 
Europe, having the knowledge 
brought to it so plainly, is respon- 
sible for the continuance of an evil 
which it certainly has the power 
to extinguish. Too much honour 
cannot be given to the man who 
thus pleads the cause of the op- 
ressed. 


Pp 


Although the primary object of 
the Expedition failed pitifully, that 
was no fault of Mr Stanley’s; and 
his patient intelligent observations, 
made over immense regions never 
before trodden by Europeans, have 
spendidly redeemed it from ulti- 
mate failure. Learned societies 
and universities have hastened to 
express by every means in their 

wer their appreciation of the 

arge additions he has made to 
human knowledge. The course of 
the Aruwimi or Ituri; the hide- 
ous forest through which it runs; 
the Semliki Valley and the Albert 
Edward Lake; the glorious heights 
of the Ruwenzori, with their snowy 
altitude of 16,000 feet, and their 
base of ninety miles; and the giving 
to the Nile a western, as Speke and 
Grant gave it an eastern, source ; 
the opening of a way from the east- 
ern confines of the Congo State to 
the southern end of the Victoria 
Nyanza ; the introduction of many 
most interesting tribes to their 


more favoured fellows,—these are 
great and abiding results of his 
years of toil and unexampled suf- 
fering. What most kindles our 


admiration here is the generous 


ardour with which he pleads for 
the recognition in these savages of 
those elements of our common 
nature which, with fair play, 
would furnish a solid basis for 
their elevation. The story of the 
igmy maiden who served Dr 
arke so faithfully for twelve 
months, and of the native who 
played the part of a good Samari- 
tan to a fainting officer,' will get, 
we trust, fixed in the literature of 
philanthropy. We can only refer 
to these, wishing space to quote 
part of what seems to us the 
noblest passage in the book. It 
begins with a characteristic differ- 
ence between the earnest-hearted 
disciple of Livingstone and his 
scientific guest. They were creep- 
ing along the gigantic base of 
Ruwenzori. 


‘The Pasha was devoured with a 
desire to augment his bird collections, 
and thought that, having come so far 
to help him, we might ‘take it easy.’ 
‘But we are taking it easy for mani- 
fold reasons.’ ‘Well then, take it 
more easy.. ‘We have done so; a 
mile and a half per day is surely 
easy going.’ ‘Then be easier still.’ 
‘Heavens, Pasha! do you wish us to 
stay here altogether? Then let us make 
our wills, and resign ourselves to die 
with our work undone.’ 

‘*T knew he was an ardent collector 
of birds, reptiles, and insects, but I 
did not know that it was a mania 
with him. He would slay every bird 
in Africa; he would collect ugly 
reptiles, and every hideous insect ; 
he would gather every skull until we 
should become a travelling museum 
and cemetery, if only carriers could 
be obtained.’ 


This is exquisite. But when the 
reader has had his laugh out, let 








1 Vol. ii. p. 376, 345. 
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him read what almost immediately 
follows :— 


‘* Every man I saw, giant or dwarf, 
only deepened the belief that Africa 
has other claims on man, and every 
feature of the glorious land only im- 
pressed me the more that there was a 
crying need for immediate relief and 
assistance from civilisation ; that first 
of all roads must be built, and that 
fire and water were essential agencies 
for transport, more especially on this 
long-troubled continent than on any 
other. . He—the Maker who 
raised these eternal mountains and 
tapestried their slopes with the mosses 
and lichens and tender herbs, and 
divided them by myriads of water- 
courses for the melted snow to run 
into the fruitful valley, and caused 
the mighty, limitless forest to clothe 
it, and its foliage to shine with un- 
fading lustre—surely intended that it 
should be reserved until the fullness 
of time for something higher than a 
nursery for birds and a store-place for 
reptiles. 


This is enthusiasm, but of a genu- 
ine sort, and such as the man who 
has nineteen years behind him of 
devoted, unselfish labour for the 
elevation of the darkling and 
down-trodden children of Africa 
may very lawfully indulge in. 
Nothing great or good is done in 
the world except by enthusiasts. 


In estimating the results of the 
Expedition, there is one unique 
element of peculiar hopefulness to 
be noted: it has produced a little 
college of trained African workers. 
If the knowledge obtained and the 
opportunities created by the Ex- 

ition are to be — and 
its leader’s large philanthropic 
purposes in any measure realised, 
many such workers will be needed: 
and it is no small thing to know 
that there are at least five men— 
strong, full of high spirit, educated, 
carrying in their hands the wealthy 
capital of unspent manhood—who 
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have served a hard apprenticeship 
under Bula Matari, and are now 
fitted by their singular experience 
to guide others. We quoted at the 


‘beginning of this — the gener- 
t 


ous words in which Stanley speaks 
of those officers who accompanied 
him throughout, in his introductory 
epistle ; similar passages occur fre- 
quently in which, more amply and 
in carefully chosen words, he de- 
scribes and praiseseach. Laudari 
a laudato is not a small matter, 
and in this case it is rendered the 
more valuable by obvious thought- 
fulness and discrimination. Stairs, 
swift and resolute ; Nelson, all-en- 
during ; Jephson, wielding, like his 
leader, both sword and pen; Parke, 
winning love on all hands by com- 
bining the skill of a physician and 
the strength of a man with the 
noble tenderness of woman; and 
Bonny, in whom the strongest man 
of our day found an effective second 
at the time of his greatest need,— 
are men to whose future the world 
cannot but look with a special 
hopefulness. One of them, we are 
glad to learn, is to give us the 
story of his nine months’ captivity 
in j “Snrmat and the others also 
will, we trust, publish those per- 
sonal impressions and experiences 
which, for the present, are with- 
held. These will greatly add to 
our knowledge. But it is work, 
carrying forward that which they 
have so well begun, for which men 
will look. 
Perhaps some day—but not soon 
—one of the five may be called to 
lay Joshua to Stanley’s Moses, as 
e has played so admirably that 
part to the Moses of Livingstone. 
“And _ Livingstone was sixty- 
three,” he said to us with a pathos 
we are not likely to forget when 
talking of his own age (forty-nine), 
as though reckoning the years of 
effort he might lawfully hope to 
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see. He knew, though no one else 
did, when he stood on the deck of 
the Turquoise that Sunday morn- 
ing in November, and the yards 
were manned by honest blue-jackets 
cheering lustily, that he was soon 
to taste for the first time the bless- 
ings of home; but that did not 
hinder him from saying that he 
felt his future to be bound up 
with Africa. Nothing else would 
answer the fitness of things. May 
he live to receive from the tribes 
of Africa, placed in possession of 
their birthright of freedom, and 
ennobled by the sense of their 
own proper manhood, reward such 
as Brussels and London are not 
able to bestow. Our fancy per- 
sists in representing free citizens 
at Mataddi, at the Pool, at Bolo- 
bo, at the Falls, at Ruwenzori, at 
Kavirondo, at Taveta, at Mombasa, 
following him with such plaudits 
as used to ring through the Forum 
of Rome when successful generals 
returned, “J, decus! J, nostrum! 
J, decus atque tutamen !” 


There are signs of haste about 
the composition and printing of 
the book, except in the maps, 
which are a ow treasure to the 
African student, the second in par- 
ticular. Certainly the feat of 
writing it in fifty days, even if 
we assume that he had his diaries 
to transcribe from, is an astonish- 
ing one: the author is as ex- 
traordinary in the variety of his 
feats as in their character. If, 
however, anything has been sacri- 
ficed to haste, we should have re- 
garded these fifty days as rather 
an unworthy boast, except for the 
excellent reason there was why Mr 
Stanley should, as soon as possible, 


be free for other work. The child- 
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ish jubilation with which the Ger- 
mans at Mpwapwa, and thence- 
forward, crowed over his coming 
out by their territory instead of 
by the British, was not lost on so 
acute an observer. He knew be- 
fore he set out that the German 
Foreign Office had expressed some 
anxiety as to what he might do 
in securing territory west of the 
Great Lake,' and his attention was 
abruptly commanded by the sud- 
den change of tone which followed 
the entrance of Emin into the 
Bagamoyo hospital. His boy Sali, 
sent over from Zanzibar to visit 
the Pasha, came back to tell that 
a German officer,hearing him speak 
Arabic, took him by the throat, 
swore at large, and said, “ You are 
using a language I don’t under- 
stand, and in which I cannot watch 
you; if you do so again, I will 
shoot you dead on the spot.” Per- 
haps he heard also some boastful 
whispers about the object of Dr 
Peters’s insolent filibustering. At 
any rate, the case was to his eyes 
abundantly plain. The last thing 
he had done at Zanzibar, before 
starting in the spring of 1887, was 
to secure the signature of the Sul- 
tan to the cession of the strip of 
the littoral from Mombasa to 
Witu to the B. E. A. Company. 
That Company, during his absence, 
had received a royal charter, and 
was beginning to make wise at- 
tempts to open up the territory 
assigned to it; but now he saw 
its usefulness endangered by the 
earth-hunger of its Teutonic neigh- 
bour. He held his peace. He 
brought all his trained strate 

and common-sense to bear on the 
danger ; he kept bottled up the surg- 
ing fires of his indignation ; he put 
this immense literary work through 





p. 690. 


1 See an article on ‘‘ German Aims in East Africa” in ‘Maga’ for May last, 
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his hands in fifty days; and then 
devoted about an equal time to 
fighting Germany, and furthering 
the interests of British East Af- 
rica. Of course we do not mean 
that the real work was formally 
his; it was done by the officials of 
the Company and the diplomatists 
of the Foreign Office; but Mr 
Stanley both knew more and was 
more profoundly concerned to se- 
cure a right issue than any other 
individual. People would have 
him make speeches: well, he would 
let them hear what he knew to be 
the truth, and he would touch 
them, if possible, with something 
of his own overpowering enthu- 
siasm. At his second appearance, 
that in the Albert Hall, he gave 
an interesting geographical ad- 
dress, but he took care to close it 
with the startling information that 
he had formally secured for Britain 
thousands of miles of territory west 
of the Great Lake, and up to the 
eastern confines of the Congo 
State. This was the first time 
that the general public, including 
quick-eared Germany, was made 
aware of an all-important fact. Di- 

lomatic negotiations were going on 

tween the two friendly Powers ; 
but with these, after giving the 
Foreign Office all the information 
he possessed, he had no concern; 
his duty was to speak out his own 
convictions, and rouse the public 
— of the country. The mer- 
chant princes of London were lec- 
tured; the perils of German ag- 
gression were exposed; and the 
public mind was interested in and 
educated for the results of the 
policy which Lord Salisbury was 
all the time sedulously pursuing. 
All through the mane Mr tour in 
Scotland he kept plying his scourge 
of small cords; and it was “both 
edifying and diverting” to hear Sir 
William Mackinnon, in his excel- 


lent speech at Edinburgh, talki 
in a much more calm and hope 
strain than his impetuous friend, 
At. length, when the famous de 
spatch, describing the convention 
arrived at, met him at Berwick, 
he promptly tossed his scourge 
into the Tweed, and called upon 
all men to thank God for having 
“endowed the Prime Minister of 
England with wisdom and under- 
standing.” In this case Mr Stan- 
ley’s fervour has proved highly 
useful. 


It is inspiring to consider how 
much progress has been made to- 
ward the beneficent development 
of Africa, since we wrote about it 
thirteen months ago. Then the 

sition of our friends on Lake 

Vyasa was critical; now Portugal 

has been brought to its senses, and 
they are safe. The attempt also 
of Germany to cut our enterprise 
in that quarter into two halves, 
and to appropriate the Stevenson 
Road, has been baflled by Lord 
Salisbury’s wise firmness. At that 
time we expected Stanley and 
Emin to come out by British ter- 
ritory, marching from Kavirondo 
to Mombasa; and that we were 
warranted in writing to that effect 
the following passage makes evi- 
dent : — 


‘My third proposition is: if you 
are convinced that your people will 
positively decline the Kedive’s offer 
to return to Egypt, that you accom- 
pany me with such soldiers as are 
loyal to you to the north-east corner 
of the Victoria Nyanza, and permit 
me to establish you there in the name 
of the East African Association. We 
will assist you to build your fort ina 
locality suitable to the aims of such 
an, association, leave our boat and 
such things as would be necessary for 
your purpose with you, and then 
hasten home across the Masai Land, 
lay the matter before the E. A. 
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Association, and obtain its sanc- 
tion for the act, as well as its assist- 
ance to establish you permanently in 
Africa. . . . I feel assured that I 
can obtain its hearty approval and 
co-operation, and that the Association 
will readily appreciate the value of a 
trained battalion or two in their new 
acquisition, and the services of such 
an administrator as yourself.’’ } 


This was not done, because 
Emin had nobody to follow him, 
and probably he would have 
shrunk from service in connection 
with one who had so little appre- 
ciation of his scientific pursuits. 
But the passage significantly re- 
veals the aspirations of the Im- 
perial British East Africa Com- 
pany,—aspirations which, under 
the new treaty or convention, will 
no doubt be rapidly realized. It 
was only reasonable to pause 
while our position on the Great 
Lake was in doubt; now that a 
way is secured for us across the 
Lake and through Uganda up to 
the limits of the Congo State, the 
Company will, no doubt, go ahead 
rapidly. It is well known that 
Mr Yarrow constructed a couple 
of handy vessels for our Gov- 
ernment—vessels in seven sec- 
tions—which can be quickly put 
together afloat—that are on their 
way to the Zambesi: the Com- 
pany will, we trust, secure such 
for the exploiting of the great in- 
land sea, which me been too long 
without steam on its waters. Mr 
George Mackenzie, who has re- 
cently returned to this country 
from Zanzibar, states that a stern- 
wheel steamer is now on its way 
out to open up the trade-route to 
the interior by the Tana river, 
that the material for a railway is 
already at Mombasa, and that 
thirty-five miles of railway will at 





once be commenced. Telegraph 
communication is bein established 
along the coast, and will be carried 
inland to connect the company’s 
stations. At Mombasa a harbour 
is being constructed, and a central 
inland station has been estab- 
lished at Matchaka, half-way to 
the Nyanza, .and connected by a 
chain of smaller stations and halt- 
ing-places with the coast. Captain 
Lugard has also been very active 
opening up the country on the 
Sabaki route; and now that the 
Government has reduced German 
rivalry to fair competition, it will 
be the British East Africa Com- 

any’s own fault if they are beaten 
in the race for commercial do- 
minion. Mr Mackenzie’s reports 
are, at —— almost the only 
source from which we can obtain 
information as to what the Im- 
perial British East Africa Com- 
pany may be doing to secure its 
rights; but as another writer re- 
cently said in these , “its 
responsibilities are very clear, and 
it will be expected to show ade- 
quate promptness and vigour in 
acting up to them.” ? 

We part from this work with 
the conviction that it marks a 
distinct epoch in the development 
of savage Africa. There are several 

ints, such as the view it gives of 

hristian missions, on which we 
would have liked to dwell; but 
space fails us. We cannot close, 
however, without saying another 
word about the remarkable career 
of the author. There is always so 
much to arrest attention about his 
present acts and utterances that 
one is apt to lose sight of those 
which lie behind, and of a certain 
significant continuity between the 
past and present. We go back 
to Ujiji, and find him spending 





1 Vol. i. pp. 387, 388. 








2 Maga’ for May, p. 706. 
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four months and four days, from 
November 10th 1871, to March 
14th 1872, in daily and close 
intercourse with David Living- 
stone, and coming away, as he has 
told us, feeling all his enthusiasm 
called forth by the noblest charac- 
ter he ever knew. This at the age 
of thirty. In April 1874, the 
scene shifts from the shores of 
Tanganika to the nave of our own 
Westminster Abbey, where the 
remains of one who had died on 
his knees at [lala were laid among 
the dust of a thousand heroes, 
none braver, none gentler than 
himself; and we see one of the 
pall-bearers turning away with 
throbbing heart, “fired with a 
resolution to complete the work of 
David Livingstone—to be, if God 
willed it, the next martyr of 

ographical science.” ! Then fol- 
ow the months during which he 
scattered some of the imperishable 
seed of Christianity at the Court 
of King Mtesa—seed of which he 
lately saw hopeful sheaves, or, as 
he himself puts it, bread cast on 
the waters, and found after fifteen 
ears. Next, and without return- 
ing to this country, comes that 
feat of unequalled daring by which, 
in a voyage of 281 days, he made 
the Congo, from Nyangwe to the 


ocean, all his own; and then the 
years spent in laying there the 
foundations of ‘a righteous and 
beneficent civilisation. And now 
this last achievement. It is 
inevitable, as we have said, that 
one so full of fiery impulse, and 
absorbed by a single idea, should 
sometimes blunder. His blunders 
we can readily pardon if he would 
only turn the light of his splendid 
success upon himself, and seek for 
their origin there instead of laying 
them at the door of the dead, who 
can make no rejoinder in their own 
defence. This is the great blemish 
in Mr Stanley’s book, and it is a 
blemish that must,in spite of all our 
efforts to overlook it, attach itself 
to an estimate of his personality. 
It is impossible for the critic who 
has to look beyond the enthusiasm 
of the hour and the dazzling glitter 
of triumph to utter an undiscrim- 
inating panegyric, or to endorse all 
Mr Stanley’s actions,—we have 
given proof of that in some of the 
preceding pages; but we ascribe 
to him, without any note of lim- 
itation, the unrivalled honour of 
being, among living men, the one 
who has done most to bring mil- 
lions of the oppressed into help- 
ful communication with their more 
favoured brethren. 





1 Passing that hallowed spot on the 12th of July, as he went to meet his bride 
at the altar, Mr Stanley laid on it a fresh wreath. 
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Arter this first day Roman 
often sat for his portrait to 
Countess Massalowska, who did 
not again forget the appointment. 
Some days the work was inter- 
rupted by fragmentary scraps of 
conversation, while on other days 
she hardly spoke at all. Some- 
times again the brush would re- 
main idle—or almost so. 

Imperceptibly Roman began to 
succumb to this new influence that 
had thus unexpectedly sprung up 
in his life, and by the time he was 
roused to question himself as to 
where all this was leading, it was 
already too late. 

The rousing came in the shape 
of a missive from the German 
War Office, which, enclosed in a 
letter of Felicyan’s, he found Iy- 
ing on his table one evening early 
in June. 

In order to avoid attracting the 
attention of the Warsaw post 
officials, he had caused all letters 
to be sent to Stara-Wola, whence 
they were here forwarded. 

The present communication was 
in reply to some despatches he 
had sent about a fortnight pre- 
viously. So far as it went, the 
information he had furnished was 
valuable, but he was reminded 
that it was as yet incomplete ; 
the principal object of his mission 
—namely, the respective tactical 
situations of Demblin, Modlin, and 
some other minor fortifications— 
not having yet been procured. If 
he did not see his way towards ob- 
taining more extensive informa- 
tion, it would be wiser to return 


CHAPTER XI.—VENUS, JUNO, OR MINERVA ? 


“She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 


MISSION. 


—Titus Andronicus. 


soon to Germany, he was told, as 
a prolonged stay in the country 
might awaken suspicion, and com- 
promise the Government. Only 
if he found himself on the track of 
any really valuable material was 
he given carte blanche to use his 
discretion in out-stepping the 
leave which otherwise must expire 
on the Ist of July. 

This letter—written in cipher 
—Roman perused very carefully 
twice over, then rose, and lighting 
a taper, held the paper to the flame, 
watching it burn till nothing was 
left but dull grey flakes, which, 
stirred by a draught from the open 
window, floated lightly to the 
ground. Then throwing himself 
into an arm-chair, he began to 
think. 

He felt aware that he had not 
lately been pursuing the object of 
his mission as zealously as he had 
done at the outset. True, he had 
made notes and furnished reports 
of all the military statistics that 
had come within his range of 
knowledge. He had desougiiie re- 
connoitred Warsaw and its neigh- 
bourhood, and furnished plans of 
its fortifications ; he had paid fre- 
quent visits to the Powonski Field, 
the summer-encampment place of 
the troops, and had accurately 
gauged the value of the Russian 
horses, and the efficiency of the 
Russian weapons. But after all, 
this was mere child’s-play—good 
so far as it went, but presenting 
no difficulties which might not 
have been overcome by any officer 
of average intelligence. e had 
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as yet done nothing calling 
for special distinction, nothing 
which could win for him those 
laurels of which he had been so 
sanguine in coming hither. Diffi- 
cult? Why, of course his mission 
was a difficult one. But the 
greater the difficulty, the greater 
too the glory to be reaped; and 
then why had he volunteered for 
this mission at all, if he did not 
feel capable of accomplishing it? 
Had he even made the very first 
step towards solving the problem ? 
had he visited either of the towns 
which had been pointed out to his 
notice? Roman had done none 
of these things as yet ; and though 
he had amply exhausted the mili- 
tary resources of Warsaw, yet he 
lingered on here, and now for the 
first time he was compelled to ask 
himself why. 

Because he had met a woman 
who had the gift of troubling and 
interesting him as never yet woman 
had done ; because he was like wax 
in her hands, and powerless to dis- 
obey, whenever she bade him come 
to her. 

She had bade him come again 
to-morrow, and he would go, for. 
the last time, he told himself. 
This delirious, delicious dream 
must be brought to a conclusion, 
the sooner the better. Love and 
ambition mate but ill together, he 
now recognised, and his honour 
required that he should accomplish 
the task he had undertaken. At 
risk of offending Countess Massa- 
lowska, at risk of losing her even 
(he had already reached his length 
in thinking of her), he must say 
farewell, he must leave Warsaw 
immediately. 

Nothing that could be termed 
flirtation, no word of love, had 

assed between them as yet, and 
man believed that he had kept 
the secret of his feelings intact. 
As to Biruta—inscrutable as ever 
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—it was impossible to guess at 
her thoughts. That air of calm 
proprietorship with which from 
the very first she had laid hold 
of Roman, was it merely the ca- 
price of an eccentric woman accus- 
tomed to blind obedience? or was 
it something else ? 

This torturing question banished 
sleep that night; and Roman 
looked pale and haggard next 
morning, as he went forth to 
keep his last appointment with 
the Countess. 

His portrait, which by this time 
was nearly finished, had been far 
more carefully worked out than 
any of Countess Biruta’s former 
pictures. Draped in a dark-green 
tunic, his handsome head bent 
slightly forward, as though eager- 
ly scrutinising the respective 
claims of the three women before 
him to the golden apple he held 
ame against his breast, Roman 

tarowolski was an ideal Paris, 
and Countess Massalowska’s in- 
spiration had been a happy one in 
assigning to him this part. The 
chief difficulty now would be to 
find three appropriate female mod- 
els to represent Venus, Juno, and 
Minerva. 

Discussing this question, the 
conversation to-day took a mytho- 
logical turn. 

“T am thinking of asking Olga 
Neridoff to pose for Venus,” said 
Biruta thoughtfully, as with a very 
fine brush she began putting in 
the high lights to the young p Be 
herd’s hair. 

“Mademoiselle Neridoff,” said 
Roman, a little disdainfully. 

“Why not? She has a classical 
low forehead and a Greek nose.” 

“But so insignificant! So 
wanting in expression ! ” 

“Tam sorry she does not meet 
with your approval, for you will 
be compelled to give her the 
golden apple.” 
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“T would rather give it to 
Juno,” said Roman, looking straight 


“at the Countess. 


“And who is Juno, if you 
please ?” 

Roman did not answer in words, 
but his eyes replied for him. 

“Oh!” said Biruta, answering 
him as though he had spoken his 
thoughts aloud. “ You think that 
Iam tobe Juno? But you are 
quite mistaken. In the first fer 
my nose is not at all like Juno’s 
nose, and then—there are other 
ualities which I lack. You see,” 
she went on, as composedly as 
though she were discussing a mere 
technical point of art, “my idea in 
conceiving this picture was rather 
different from the usual mytho- 
logical interpretation of the scene. 
I wish to throw the whole point 
into the expression of the three 
women. Venus is to be the beau- 
tiful woman—the maiden—who 
does not yet know love, Minerva 
is the strong beautiful woman who 
does not require love, and Juno 
the beautiful woman who- has 
known love. I must get a married 
woman to sit for Juno—one who 
has had a grande passion (either 
for her husband or for some one 
else, it does not matter which). I 
have often remarked that a grande 
passion is the only thing for giv- 
ing the proper curves to the mouth 
and the necessary depth to the 
eyes. I would not suit at all for 
Juno.” 

Roman felt that he was tread- 
ing on rather dangerous ground, 
yet he could not forbear saying— 

“TI do not see your objection, 
Countess. You have been mar- 
ried.” 

“Yes, I have been married—to 
my uncle,” she returned careless- 
ly; and a moment later she added, 
half to herself as it were, “It is 
not very—amusing, to marry an 
uncle.” 
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Roman was beginning to lose 
sight of the prudent resolutions of 
overnight. If his life had de- 
pended on it, he could not have 
refrained from one more ques- 
tion— 

“ Then it is Minerva you aspire 
to be?—the strong woman who 
does not require love? ” 

“We were only talking about 
the picture, I thought,” said 
Biruta, with easy evasion; “and 
I told you already that I don’t 
aspire to any place in it at all— 
neither Juno nor Minerva. But 
what is the matter with your eyes?” 
she broke off suddenly. “There 
are dark streaks under them that 
were not there last time. I have 
used up a whole brushful of 
indigo, trying to get the shadow 
right.” 

“TI slept badly last night,” re- 
turned Roman, rather shortly. 

She gave him a long earnest 
look, but did not take any further 
notice of the statement. 

“Where is General Vassiljef— 
he has not been here lately?” in- 
quired Roman, after a while. 

“You misshim? He was sum- 
moned to St Petersburg last week 
by the Minister of War, but he 
will soon be back again. You 
will have the pleasure of seeing him 
in about ten days.” 

“In ten days,” said Roman, 
speaking very slowly, “I shall 
probably be gone.” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Biruta, quickly. 

“ That I cannot remain on here 
indefinitely ; there is no reason for 
staying.” 

“No reason ?” 

“ None,” said Roman, trying to 
speak calmly. “I shall be obliged 
to ” 


go. 
“To go where? Back to Stara- 


Wola?” 
“ Yes, to Stara-Wola; and also 


I am going to travel about the 














country. I want to see something 
of the land.” 

“ But I thought you were free? 
You only came here on a holiday, 
you said?” 

“And that is why I am using 
my freedom,” he returned, with a 
rather constrained laugh. 

“You are using your freedom 
in order to go away—from—from 
Warsaw!” 

“T must,” he replied very low. 

“But you promised to sit for 
the picture of Paris until it was 
finished ? ” 

“ And I have kept my promise, 
Countess. You said yourself just 
now that the figure was almost 
complete.” 

Biruta, instead of answering, 
laid down her brush and palette, 
and begun fumbling in her pocket. 
She drew out a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief elegantly embroid- 
ered with her monogram and edged 
with delicate filmy lace ; an eth- 
ereal idealised handkerchief in- 
tended for show only, not at all 
for hard work—certainly not for 
such work as it was now put to, 
as, rolling up the cambric into a 
round hard ball, Countess Massa- 
lowska proceeded deliberately with 
it to obliterate the almost com- 
pleted figure of Paris on the can- 
vas. A minute later, and there 
remained nothing more of the in- 
teresting young shepherd but a 
confused mass of brown and grey, 
while the snowy lace handkerchief, 
stained and unrecognisable, had 
assumed the aspect of a rotten 
ba 

he flung it from her into a cor- 


ner, where it was joyfully seized 
upon by Gogo, and turned towards 
Roman with a strange expression 
in her eyes—an expression which 


he could not read at all. Her 
breath was coming short and fast, 
as though with the exertion of her 
action. 
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“ There now,” she panted. “ Yoy 
cannot say that the figure is com. 
plete. I shall have to begin it 
over again!” 

“What do you mean?” 
Roman, as he watched her pr. 
ceedings with stupefaction, his 
brain all in a whirl. 

She came close up to him— 
close, that he could feel her breath 
against his cheek. 

“Tt means,” she said in a whis- 
per almost inaudible—“ it means 
that I am neither Juno, the wo 
man who has known love, nor 
Minerva who can do without it, 
It means that you cannot, must 
not, go away.” 

In the next instant he was at 
her feet. He had taken possession 
of her unresisting hands, and was 
—— them to his heart, to his 
ea 

For some minutes she suffered 
his caresses in silence, then dis 
engaging both hands she clasped 
them round his neck with an air 
of taking possession of something 
rightfully her own, while bending 
down she lightly touched his fore- 
head with her lips. There was 
something royal in her gesture; 


just so might a queen have con- 


ferred knighthood on a_ kneel 
ing squire at her feet. What 
would have appeared bold and 
unseemly in any other woman 
who offers herself to a man, was 
in her perfectly natural and dig- 
nified. Recognising his love, she 
had merely stretched out her 
hand to  & what he dared not 
offer. 

“Roman! My Roman!” she 
now murmured into his ear. “Have 
I conquered you at last? You are 
mine—my very own, to hold and 
to keep!” 

These words restored him to the 
reality of his position. He started 
to his feet and drew back a step 
from her ! 
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“What is it? You do not love 
me as I love you?” 

“T love you, Biruta, as I have 
never loved before—but—but—I 
am not free.” 

“You are bound to some other 
woman,” she said, turning rather 
pale. 

“T am bound —but not to a 
woman, thank God!” 

“Thank God!” she echoed,while 
her colour began to flow back 
again. “Then it can be nothing 
serious.” 

“Tt is serious all the same,” 
said Roman, very gravely. 

“Tell me what it is.” 

He hesitated, for the secret was 
not his own, and a month ago he 
would have scoffed the bare idea 
of taking a woman into his confi- 
dence. But just at this moment 
he was not able to think very 
clearly. How could he have done 
so with Biruta’s voice echoing in 
his ear? and Biruta’s kiss still 
trembling on his forehead? and 
when once more she had said 
“Tell me” with those large grey 
eyes fixed full upon his, he could 
not but obey. After all, had she 
not a right to his confidence now? 
and was not the happiness of his 
life dependent on the manner in 
which she would receive his con- 
fession ? 

They sat down together on a 
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low ottoman near the window, and 
Roman told his tale of how he had 
been sent hither to report upon 
Russia’s defences against Germany. 
He spoke in a low choking voice, 
every word being brought out with 
a visible effort. Fearful of reading 
condemnation in Biruta’s eyes, he 
had purposely averted his own, and 
sat gazing out of the window at 
the creepers on the balcony, won- 
dering how long his suspense 
would last. 

It was of short duration, for 
almost before he had finished 
speaking Biruta had seized his 
hand in both of hers. 

“Will you take me for your 
ally, Roman, as well as for your 
wife?” she cried impetuously. 
“ A woman always makes a better 
spy than a man, and I have no 
reason to love the Russians any 
more than yourself; they tried to 
send my father to Siberia, and 
would have made me a _ beggar. 
It shall go hard if between us 
we do not contrive to outwit 
them?” 


The next two hours passed in 
a blissful trance, though in the 
corner opposite, the bleached skele- 
ton, with its sardonic grin, seemed 
to have been put there expressl 
to mock the spectacle of youth 
and happiness. 


CHAPTER XII.—SCHEMING. 


**When I rush on, sure none will dare to stay; 


’Tis love commands, and glory leads the way.” 


Roman, at Biruta’s desire, left 
Warsaw early in June, for after 
that one burst of passion, in which 
with the force of a whirlwind she 
had taken ion of her lover, 
the woman had displayed far more 
self-restraint than the man. She 
had taken his political mission 


--LEE. 


fully more seriously to heart than 
he himself had done a few weeks 
ago, and for the present had con- 
centrated all her mental energies 
upon the solution of this problem. 

ere was not a trace remaining 


of the 
who had o 


id ennuyée woman, 
n seemed devoid of 
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the physical strength required for 
walking through the figures of a 
quadrille, or to lack sufficient 
intellect for the most ordinary 
conversational purposes. She was 
like a soulless is into whom a 
spirit had been breathed ; a candle 
to whose wick a flame has been 
applied. What she had wanted 
before was an object in life, and 
this she had now found—a double 
object, love and ambition. But 
ambition must have its rights 
before love could be indulged in, 
and Roman was amazed at the 
almost masculine grasp of intellect 
with which she discussed this 
aspect of their position. 

“Time enough to be happy by- 
and-by,” she had answered, when 
Roman had vainly pleaded to be 
allowed to stay a few more days 
beside her. “Love will keep, but 
your mission will not. I shall 
manage much better without you. 
Your presence here just now would 
do far more harm than good.” 

“But how will you set about 
it? What can a woman do?” 
asked Roman, looking at her with 
admiration, slightly tinged with 
awe. 

“ More than a man,” she returned 
with one of her enigmatical smiles. 
“In the first place, General 
Vassiljef will return in a day or 
two. He is sure to come and see 
me at once, for he is bringing back 
the blue necklace I sent to be re- 
paired at St Petersburg. I have 
no confidence in the Warsaw 
jewellers.” 

“ And what good will that do?” 

“All the good in the world 
perhaps. He is considered a great 
authority on the subject of fortifi- 
cations—and then he is in love 
with me,” completed Biruta, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“ But you cannot, you must not 
suffer his attentions any longer, 
now that you belong to me.” 
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“On the contrary, not only will 
I suffer but I shall enco 
them,” said Biruta, firmly. “ it 
is our best chance of success,” 

Roman’s well-marked eyebrows 
contracted visibly as he said— 

“Then what is your plan? 
What do you mean to do? [ 
insist upon knowing. I have a 
right to be told.” 

“ Of course I must be guided by 
circumstances, and it is impossible 
to trace out the programme exactly 
beforehand ; but from what I know 
of General Vassiljef, it will not, I 
think, be difficult to make him tell 
me whatever I choose.” 

“You believe in hypnotism?” 
said Roman, with a short but 
rather cheerless laugh. 

“ Not perhaps in a general way? 
but I do believe in the almost 
unlimited power of certain indi- 
viduals over others.” 

“And so General Vassiljef is, 
- consider, a likely subject for 

ypnotism ?” 

“A very lively subject, pro- 
vided I am the hypnotiser. Per- 
haps it is not every one I can in- 
fluence in that way; but of Vas- 
siljef and of—some others I feel 
certain. With a little manage- 
ment I could bring him to disclose 
all he knows.” 

“What do you call man 
ment?” pursued Roman, still far 
from satisfied. “What are you 
proposing to do?” 

“Oh, nething very dreadful,” 
said Biruta with a slight laugh, 
which somehow jarred upon his 
ear. “I need only let him come 
here pretty often, and suffer him 
to kiss my hand occasionally. He 
admires my hands very much,” 
she went on, holding the pink 
transparent nails up to the light; 
“and my shoulders still more.” 

Roman seized her in his arms 
with violence. “Biruta!” he 
cried, “I cannot endure this. I 
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was wrong ever to have told you 
my secret,—ever to have mixed 
ou up in this degrading business. 
es, Piller was right ; it is de- 
grading to be a spy.” 

“You should have thought of 
that before. It is too late now to 
turn back.” 

“Tt is not too late,” he said 
excitedly. “I shall resign my 
mission. I shall write to the War 
Office this very day to say that I 
am not able to accomplish it. Some 
one else may do so in my place,— 
I care not.” 

“And what then?” inquired 
Biruta coldly, almost hardly, as 
she drew back from his embrace. 
“Do you think I shall ever be the 
wife of a man who was faint- 
hearted enough to throw up the 
game at the first obstacle? <A 
good racehorse never stops till it 
has reached the goal. Ifyou give 
up your mission you give me up 
as well.” 

As might have been foreseen, 
Roman was vanquished, and 
though still moody and dissatisfied, 
he blindly agreed to everything 
proposed by Biruta, who unfolded 
her plans with the clearness and 
precision of a great commander 
disposing his forces for combat. 
She would hasten to complete the 
arrangements for the sale of her 
property in Russia, so as to be 
free for all emergencies, as, in the 
contingency of her part in the 
matter ever coming to light, the 
estates must inevitably be again 
confiscated. It was therefore ex- 
pedient to have her fortune trans- 
ferred from Russia with the least 
possible delay. English consols 
would be the safest investment for 
the present, she thought. 

Most people had left Warsaw 
by this time, for the warm weather 
had already set in, but her remain- 
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ing on here would not be likely 
to arouse suspicion, since it was 
generally understood that she had 
come hither on family business, 
and could not leave the country 
till the arrangements were wound 
up. She made Roman give her a 
minute account of the details of 
his mission, and made notes of the 
rincipal points still remaining to 
be ascertained, which, in the form 
of leading questions, were to be 
applied to General Vassiljef as 
opportunity occurred. Meanwhile 
Roman himself was to visit the 
fortresses of Modlin and Demblin, 
and thence, without returning to 
Warsaw, proceed straight to Stara- 
Wola, and there await the result. 
His presence here would spoil 
everything, for it was of the first 
importance that the link between 
them should not be guessed at. If 
she failed with Vassiljef, then it 
would be time enough to think of 
some other plan. 
“ But I shall die of suspense and 
—and of jealousy! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Jealousy ! Of that old gorilla! 
Roman, I am ashamed of you. 
You should never have professed 
to love me if you can be so 
weak, so childish as to distrust 
me.” 
“ Forgive me,” he said humbly, 
taking hold of her hand and lay- 
ing it upon his burning forehead. 
. But it makes me so wretched to 
go away; and I am so anxious, so 
doubtful about the future. Some- 
times I feel as if I had got into a 
labyrinth, and could not find my 


way out In. 

a I shall be your guide,” said 
Biruta, confidently. “Is not my 
own happiness at stake just as 
much at yours?” she went on more 
softly. “And do you think I 
would send you from me without 
necessity ? ” 
















CHAPTER XIII.—BLACK CHERRIES. 


“ He saw her charming, but he saw not half 


The charm.” 


So Roman, after travelling about 
the country for some ten days, and 
visiting various fortified towns 
where he contrived to pick up a 
good deal of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, returned to Stara-Wola, 
being warmly received by Felicyan 
and his wife,—by Luba too, who 
came out to greet him with a pink 
rose in her hair, and a yet brighter 
colour on her cheek. 

But the days passed very slowl 
for Roman. June isa busy mene 
in the country, and Felicyan, con- 
stantly absent in the fields, his 
thoughts engrossed by the state of 
the wheat crop, had little time to 
devote to his brother. Hala, too, 
had her hands full, preserving 
cherries and strawberries for winter 
use, and was oftener in the kitchen 
than in the drawing-room at this 

riod. Only Luba was always at 
eisure, always lively and good- 
humoured, whenever Roman was 
inclined to walk or talk with her, 
and imperceptibly he acquired the 
habit of turning to her for com- 
panionship—for every man, even a 
man in love with another woman, 
must have companionship of some 
kind. 

The Mazur lessons were not re- 
sumed, however, for the weather 
had now grown very warm, and 
flies were getting numerous, to the 
great satisfaction of old Nicorowicz, 
who wandered from room to room, 
daily annihilating many scores of 
victims with the weapon which he 
never laid aside, save to eat or to 
sleep. The bathing-hut down 
yonder in the creek had already 
been unlocked and put into order 
for summer use. It lay so con- 
veniently near the house that 


—THOMSON. 


Roman used to stroll — to the 
river every morning for the pur 
of taking a plunge before breakfast 

Returning to the house after his 
morning bath, one brilliant day in 
June, he was much disappointed to 
find that Felicyan had been sum- 
moned off to a distant neighbour 
by a message regarding the sale of 
a winnowing-machine. He would 
not return before next evening. 

“ And he had promised to ride 
with me to-day,” said Roman,'rather 
aggrieved. “ He was to have shown 
me a short cut to the place where 
the pontoon-bridge is projected 
across the Vistula.” 

Hala, attired in a coarse linen 
apron, was seated on a bench in 
the verandah, beside her a large 
basket of cherries, which, in a 
rapid and business-like fashion, she 
was divesting of their stalks. Luba 
on a large wooden stool was sim- 
ilarly employed, but she worked 
more indolently, and, judging by 
the evidence of numerous cherry- 
stones that strewed the wer» * 
a not inconsiderable portion of the 
fruit had been turned aside from 
its original destination. 

“I am sorry,” said Hala, pausing 
in her occupation, “but you see, 
Felicyan said that the matter about 
the winnowing-machine was press- 
ing. Luba, don’t eat so many 
cherries,” she put in parentheti- 
cally ; “ you will quite spoil your 
appetite for breakfast.” 

uba only replied by putting 
another cherry into her mouth, 
and smiling up at Roman as he 
stood beside them. When she 
smiled, her dark eyes lighted up 
in an unexpected way, making her 
almost beautiful. In repose the 
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eyes were somewhat apt to look 
drowsy and expressionless, not un- 
like the black cherries she was 
picking just now. 

“Felicyan will go with you 
some other day,” resumed Hala, 
turning to her brother-in-law. 

“Some‘other day!” echoed Ro- 
man, rather despondently. “ Who 
knows how long I may be remain- 
ing here ?” 

Luba looked quickly up, and as 
quickly looked down again. 

“Can you not go by yourself? ” 
asked Hala. 

“No,” he replied, with a touch 
of that petulance which of late had 
become more frequent with him ; 
“T could not find the place alone. 
Iam not yet sufficiently at home 
in your woods to know my way 
about.” 

Of course he could not explain 
to his sister-in-law that he did 
not care to be seen riding alone 
about the country, as being a 
stranger in these parts, his ap- 
pearance might attract attention 
and excite suspicion ; whereas the 

resence of Felicyan, well known 
y sight as a harmless agricul- 
turist, would be a safeguard. 

“But why are you so anxious 
just to see this place?” said Ma- 
dame Starowolska, her passing 
curiosity aroused by Roman’s man- 
ner. “There is nothing particu- 
larly worth seeing about it that 
I know of. It is just like any 
other part of the river.” 

“No, nothing particular, I dare 
say,” he returned, somewhat con- 
fusedly. “It is only a whim, a 
fancy of mine; and as there is 
not much to be done here in the 
way of amusement, I thought I 
might as well see the place. I 
always like to have an object for 
my rides; but of course, as Felic- 
yan is not here, it must be given 
up for to-day.” 

Luba, who had been gazing up 
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at Roman with an expression of 
depest compassion for his evident 
disappointment, now put up a 
well-formed brown ll its fingers 
tipped rosy by cherry-juice, and 
gave a little tug to Hala’s linen 
apron. 

“What is it, Luba?” asked 
Madame Starowolska. 

Luba drew down her sister’s head 
and whispered something into her 
ear. 

Hala first shook her head rather 
undecidedly, then quite as unde- 
cidedly she smiled. After a little 
hesitation she said aloud: “ Luba 
says that she can show you the 
way; she knows all the forest 
paths about here.” 

“That is, if you don’t mind tak- 
ing me?” now put in Luba, seeing 
that Roman did. not answer at once. 

“Mind! Oh, of course not!” 
exclaimed Roman, as if awakening 
from a dream. “ Why should I? 
In fact it will be ever so much— 
better than going with Felicyan. 
It will indeed.” He had been on 
the point of saying “ ever so much 
safer,” for the thought shot through 
his mind that for the object he had 
in view, a young lady companion 
would be the very Pest possible 
recipe for disarming suspicion. 
Should any one meet them—any 
Russian official, for instance—Ro- 
man would be taken for a harm- 
less country gentleman, taking a 
ride with his sister, or his sweet- 
heart; nothing could be neater or 
more appropriate. 

Luba coloured with pleasure 
when she heard his exclamation. 

“T did not know that you could 
ride,” Roman continued. 

“Oh yes, I am very fond of it, 
but Felicyan has hardly ever time 
to ride with me. How delightful 
it will be to have a good gallop 
again through those glades in the 
forest |” 

“ But you must have a leading- 
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rein,” said Hala, who, now that 
she had given her consent to the 
arrangement, began to doubt the 
wisdom of the plan. “ Luba is 
very brave, foolhardy in fact, but 
she has not been on horseback for 
more than a year, and Hetman 
the grey cob is not near as quiet 
as the old chestnut mare which 
Felicyan sold in autumn ; and, Ro- 
man, you must promise to take 
great care of her—indeed you 
must.” 

“Oh, every care,” he returned 
lightly. “Do you not know that 
a cavalry officer is capable of man- 
aging a whole regiment of young 
ladies. But how about the 
saddle?” he went on, turning to 
Luba. “Have you got a good 
side-saddle ?” 

There was a side-saddle—an ex- 
cellent one, as Luba eagerly ex- 
plained. . 

“Of what make?” inquired the 
young officer, with the air of a 
connoisseur ; “ Vienna or English ? 
With the right pommel cut away, 
as was now the fashion? And was 
there a safety stirrup?” 

Luba knew nothing about the 
maker, and had never even heard 
the name of a safety stirrup be- 
fore; but she was sure that the 
saddle was a good one. “You 
had better come and see it for 
yourself,” she answered in con- 
clusion. 

. There proved to be some diffi- 
culty, however, in finding this ex- 
cellent saddle, for no one seemed 
to know where it had been put 
away. At last little Zosia recol- 
lected having seen it in the barn 
some weeks ago, huddled aside be- 
tween empty packing-cases and 
discarded hen-coops. Kostus, who 
had stolen into the barn in quest 
of mischief presumably, had made 
a precipitate exit, saying that there 
was a large black bull lying down 
in a dark corner. 


“ And it was only Aunt Luba’s 
saddle, and the bull’s horns were 
the pommels,” finished Zosia in a 
patronising tone. “ Kostus is a 
very stupid little boy to be afraid 
of a saddle.” 

The quondam bull forthwith 
dragged out to the light of day 

roved to be in sorry condition. 
WVreathed with cobwebs, smother- 
ed in dust, the leather dry and 
cracked, the padding torn and 
moth-eaten, the saddle which Luba 
had so confidently asserted to be 
in excellent condition presented a 
doleful appearance. 

“ There is nothing wrong about 
it, is there?” she inquired naively, 
as Roman did not speak. 

“ Wrong ?” he echoed supercili- 
ously, having put up his eyeglass 
to examine the wreck. “Why, 
there is nothing right about it 
from beginning to end. It’s 
wrong altogether ” 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed, in 
a tone of mingled disappointment 
and surprise; “I always thought 
that it was such a good saddle.” 

“Was?” he repeated. “Yes, 
it may have been a good saddle 
once upon atime, a score of years 
ago. Why, it must be twenty 
years old at least.” 

“Thirty. It belonged to your 
mother, Felicyan told me.” 

“ My mother’s old saddle! No 
wonder it is rather out of date ;” 
and Roman, with the shining tip 
of his pointed boot, lightly touched 
the unwieldy construction, adorned 
by two monstrous horn-like pom- 
mels, with a gesture half tender, 
half contemptuous. 

“Then can we not ride to-day?” 
asked Luba, who had anxiously 
been scanning his face. She tried 
to speak steadily, but a quiver in 
the voice, and a suspicious mois- 
ture in the eye, betrayed how 
closely her heart was set on the 


expedition. 
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Roman, good-natured at core, 

rceived her distress, and besides, 
fe was really anxious himself for 
the ride. Any day, any hour, 
might bring a letter from Biruta 
summoning him to Warsaw, and 
he might not again have the 
opportunity of visiting the site 
of the proposed pontoon - bridge 
over the Vistula. It was an im- 
portant military point, which from 
the first he had intended to recon- 
noitre, as, in the contingency of a 
campaign, it was imperative to 
ascertain and verify the sites 
elected for the erection of pontoon- 
bridges, by means of which the 
enemy might shift his forces in- 
discriminately to either bank of 
the river. Roman would long 
since have visited this place, only 
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that Felicyan had not yet found 
time to guide him to the spot, for 
it was a long ride, involving an 
absence of five or six hours from 
the farm. 

“Well, perhaps we need not 
give up the expedition. I should 
be as much disappointed as your- 
self if we had to do so. By havin 
the leather thoroughly soaped an 
greased, and putting an extra thick 
rug beneath it, we may contrive 
to make the poor old saddle do 
duty once more.” 

Luba’s smile on hearing this 
was like sunshine breaking forth 
after a shower: unfortunately it 
was lost upon Roman, who had 


already turned away to give the 
necessary directions respecting the 
saddle. 






- . The Heaven’s breath 


Smells wooingly here.” 





After an early dinner partaken 
of in haste, Luba made her appear- 
ance, attired in a wide- flowing 
Amazon skirt which bore little 
resemblance to the correct tight 
habits of Roman’s Berlin acquain- 
tances; a wide flapping Leghorn 
straw hat, a striped pink linen 
bodice, and a broad Russia-leather 
belt, into which she had stuck a 
bunch of speckled carnations, com- 
pleted this terribly unfashionable 
attire, yet not devoid of a cer- 
tain rustic charm of its own, and 
looking, like Luba herself, sweet, 
fresh, and country-like, and per- 
fectly in keeping with her rural 
surroundings. 

So at least thought Hala, and 
so too would have thought any 
country-bred man whose taste had 
not been cultivated, or vitiated, b 
contact with the fashionable world. 
But Roman was not a country-bred 








—SHAKESPEARE. 


man, and it is more than question- 
able whether, even had he not 
seen and loved Biruta, he would 
ever have been seriously attracted 
by the rustic prettiness and naive 
coquetry of Luba Nicorowicz. 
There are people who cannot 
appreciate the perfume of new- 
mown hay, unless it is sold by 
Atkinson at half-a-crown a bottle; 
and a humble field-flower rarely 
finds favour in eyes that have ac- 
quired a taste for exotic plants. 

“ Permit me,” said Roman, com- 
ing round to the side of Luba’s 
horse, and offering his clasped 
hands for her to mount from. 

Luba had been accustomed to 
mount from a kitchen-chair, and 
greatly preferred this mode of as- 
cension, but not liking to confess 
her inexperience, she accepted his 
assistance with heightened colour 
and a quick-beating heart. The 
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first attempt was a dead failure, 
for jumping short of the saddle, 
she fell back almost into his arms, 
which scarcely tended to restore 
her composure; but after a few 
more trials she was safely landed 
at last, and glad to hide her con- 
fusion by bending low over the 
bridle while she pretended to 
arrange it. A leading-rein was 
attached to the grey cob’s head- 
piece, and then, Roman having 
mounted his own steed, the two 
set forth, Luba little dreaming that 
she was bound on a secret military 
reconnaissance in the service of 
the German Government. 

“Only take good care of her!” 
called out Hala after the eques- 
trians. 

Roman merely bowed in reply, 
scarcely turning round in the saddle, 
but Sabo waved her hand joyfully, 


and showed a face so radiant with 
delighted anticipation, that Hala’s 
own countenance caught the reflec- 


tion of her sister’s mood, and smil- 
ingly she stood watching them 
disappear down the short avenue 
and out on to the-road beyond. 
Everything seemed to be pro- 
gressing favourably, she thought, 
when after a while she turned to 
go back to her jam-pots in the 
kitchen. Roman was evidently 
beginning to get attached to Luba, 
there could be no doubt of that; 
why else should he have been so 
anxious to take this long ride with 
her just to-day? If he had been 
indifferent to her, it would have 
been easy for him to put off the 
expedition till Felicyan’s return. 
As for Luba, there could be no 
doubt of her feelings. Her tell- 
tale face would have betrayed her 
secret to eyes much less penetrat- 
ing than those of a sister. Two 
brothers marrying two sisters,— 
what a delightfully convenient 
arrangement, thought Hala, as 
she weighed out the sugar that 


was to be used for making the 
ay m. It was a pity, though, 
that Roman was an officer; she 
did not feel sure that Luba would 
be happy living in a German town. 
But his career had many compen- 
sating advantages, no doubt. He 
would be major, some day, per- 
haps even Colonel, and Luba, little 
Luba, would be a colonel’s wife, 
People would say Madame la Co- 
lonelle to her !—and just at this 
juncture in her day-dream, Hala 
awoke to the fact that the cal- 
dron of syrup on the fire had boiled 
over, and was discharging its con- 
tents in a crimson cataract on the 
brick-laid kitchen floor. 

Meanwhile the riders had reach- 
ed the forest, and struck into one 
of the numerous bridle-paths by 
which it was eee Some- 
times the way was so narrow. that 
the two horses had barely space 
to walk side by side; sometimes 
again they emerged on to broad 
green glades, where a luxurious 
canter could be indulged in. 

Roman was rather silent, and 
made no attempt to keep up con- 
secutive conversation. Perhaps it 
was the heat which made him dis- 
inclined to talk, thought Luba. 
It certainly was very hot in the 
forest at this hour. Hetman, the 
grey cob, seemed to feel it too, for 

e shook his head repeatedly, and 
gave other signs of being in bodily 
discomfort. 

“Tt must be the flies that are 
making him restless,” exclaimed 
Luba at last. “See, there are a 
whole cluster on the poor thing’s 
neck. If only I had a branch for 
brushing them away.” 

“T shall get you one directly,” 
he replied, reining up his horse 
under a slender birch-tree, whose 
silvery stem showed white amid 
the surrounding blackness of the 
pines. “Here is a branch that 
will just suit your purpose,” and 
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with his pocket-knife he proceeded 
swiftly and deftly to divest the 
twig of its superfluous foliage, 
leaving only a thick green tassel 
at the end. 

They were now in the very heart 
of the forest, on a path so little 
frequented that the stately firs on 
either side had had leisure to 
stretch forth their arms towards 
each other, frequently meeting in 
a prickly embrace. Roman had 
repeatedly been forced to bend 
aside the boughs in order to make 
room for himself and his companion 
to pass. Just here where they 
stood, a dense green barrier closed 
in all around them, just as if the 
venerable trees had been so man 
benevolent matchmakers, who wit 
loving conspiracy were endeavour- 
ing to keep here imprisoned to- 

ther two young people so evi- 

ently made for each other. 

A deep summer stillness pervaded 
the atmosphere—that summer still- 
ness which, unlike the cold silence 
of winter, is penetrated throughout 
with the warm pulsations of animal 
and vegetable life ; with hundred- 
fold subdued sounds and echoes, 
more felt than heard. There was 
a slight hum of insects in the air, 
too faint to be called buzzing; the 
sound of a woodpecker’s bill against 
a hollow stem, too distant to be 
called tapping ; the liquid murmur 
of a woodland spring, too low to 
be called gurgling; an occasional 
quiver among the birch-leaves, too 
ethereal to be called rustling; yet 
each and all together bearing evi- 
dence that the forest was alive 
with myriads of unseen creatures 
and covert existences. 

Presently a red-coated squirrel 
came leaping by through the pine- 
branches overhead, closely followed 
by its mate in amorous pursuit— 
their short staccato cries of mingled 
love and defiance the only positive 
sound in the animated silence. 
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“ How beautiful it is here in the 
forest!” said Luba with a happy 
little sigh, as she took the twig 
from Roman’s hand. 

“Yes, beautiful,” he said in- 
differently, and looking at his 
watch, “but we must try and get 
out of it as fast as we can; there is 
no time to be lost if we are to get 
—_ to Stara-Wola before night- 
a Fag 

Luba sighed again, not so happily 
this time, and passively followed 
Roman as he bent aside the 
branches in order to release her 
from this sylvan prison. She did 
not speak again till they had 
reached a broad sandy cart-track, 
where Roman proposed to strike 
into a brisk trot by way of making 
up for lost time. 

“TI think I might now dispense 
with the leading-rein,” said Are 
suddenly and with a shade of child- 
ish petulance. “It is so tiresome 
to be guided about like a baby in 
leading-strings. I am perfectly well 
able to take care of myself.” 

“ Certainly, if you prefer it,” and 
he stooped down readily to detach 
the leather strap from Hetman’s 
bridle. 

Luba most unaccountably looked 
scarcely pleased at this all acqui- 
escence to her wishes ; she had ex- 
pected that he would demur, would 
claim as his right perhaps the pri- 
vilege of taking care of her, and 
there may have been some confused 
unacknowledged thought in her 
mind that it would be very sweet 
to yield to his authority. Also, 
though she was most assiduous in 
brushing off the flies, Hetman 
seemed to derive no special benefit 
from the proceeding, but started 
and shied so frequently that Luba 
heartily regretted the loss of the 
leading-rein ; but not for worlds 
would she have confessed her 
tremors after having so proudly 
asserted her independence. 
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CHAPTER XV.—A PICTURE. 


* Love built a stately house where fortune came, 
And spinning fancies, she was heard to say 


That her fine cobwebs did support the frame.”’ 


It was-past five o’clock when, 
emerging from the shade of pines 
and birches, they reached the 
river-bank at one of the spots 
selected for the erection of a pon- 
toon-bridge. The site was well 
chosen, as Roman with the eye of 
an expert at once recognised, for 
whereas to the right and the left 
the ground for a considerable dis- 
tance was swampy and insecure, 
here only for a stretch of scarce a 
hundred yards there was a firm 
shingly beach reaching back al- 
most to the forest-edge. In com- 
ing along he had already noted 
how the wood had been hewn out 
at various places, forming clear- 
ances sufficient for the passage of 
artillery and the concentration of 
considerable bodies of soldiers. 
Thanks to these arrangements, it 
would be easy for an army of ten 
thousand men to approach un- 
perceived under cover of the forest 
and be across the Vistula within 
two hours. On the other hand, 
however, the right bank of the 
river was considerably higher than 
the left one at this place, and from 
the eminence half-a-dozen cannons 
would be able to command the 
bridge and prevent the troops 
from landing. 

Four stout wooden posts, driven 
into the ground on either shore, 
indicated the exact site of the pro- 

bridge. Roman, dismount- 
ing, tied his horse to one of these ; 
then he drew out a map, and began 
to verify the spot, making slight, 
almost imperceptible pencil-marks 
as he did so. 

Luba had taken off her hat, and 
was fanning herself with it. She 
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was flushed with the long ride in 
the heat, and her hair, deranged by 
frequent scrambling through the 
fir - branches, was rough and un- 
tidy. One long plait had slip 
down, and was straying over her 
shoulder. 

“What are you doing?” she 
presently inquired of Roman, who 
was unpacking the contents of a 
leather case he had attached to his 
saddle before starting. “ What is 
in that box?” 

“Tt is a photographic appara- 
tus.” 

“And you really can __photo- 
graph! How clever you must 
be!” and she looked at him with 


boundless admiration in her eyes. . 


“ But what do you want to photo- 
graph here? It is not at all a 
pretty place: I can show you far 
nicer views much nearer home.” 
It now for the first time occurred 
to Roman that Luba’s curiosity 
might be inconvenient, and that at 
any price her suspicions must be 
disarmed. He had not thought of 
this before, indeed he had not dis- 
tinctly intended to make use of the 
apparatus to-day, and only on 
reaching the spot had he recog- 
nised its tactical importance, and 
thought how valuable such a 
photographic reproduction of the 
lace might become. He was not 
ee at a loss for an excuse; his 
easy savoir faire suggested a pre- 
text which he felt sure must divest 
his proceeding of any momentous 
signification in Luba’s eyes. 
“I want to take your photo- 
raph,” he said, looking across at 
o as she sat motionless on the 


grey cob. He had also had time 
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to consider that a horse and rider 
would not much disfigure his pic- 
ture. It would be easy to efface 
them from the plate before the 
views were printed off. 

“ My photograph !” 

“Yes, why not? You do not 
mind, surely ?” and Roman, whose 
knowledge of women was consider- 
able, reflected that if she did object, 
she must be a very peculiar young 
lady indeed. He fad never yet 
come across a woman who was not 
overjoyed at the idea of sitting for 
her portrait. 

“No-o,” said Luba; “of course 
Ido not mind. I have only once 
been photographed before, and it 
did not succeed very well. My 
face came out exactly like the 
reflection in the fat looking-glass, 
and my feet were as large as 
Felicyan’s almost. But had you 
not better put it off for another 
time? If I had known that you 
were going to make a picture of 
me, I should have put on my new 
bodice ; only Hala thought it was 
a pity to run the risk of soiling it 
in the forest. My blue bodice is 
ever so much prettier than this 
one,” she finished with half a sigh. 

“Oh, your dress is all right,” 
said Roman, without looking at 
her, for he was busy putting up 
the folding stand on which the 
apparatus was to rest.” 

“ And my hair,” went on Luba, 
much distressed, “it is all in dis- 
order, I feel. How I wish I had 
a mirror! I am sure I must be 
looking a perfect fright. Give me 
at least time to arrange it.” And 
hanging her hat on the right-hand 
pommel, she dropped the reins, 
and began hastily twisting up the 
vagabond plait. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Roman, 
who was growing impatient, 
anxious to make use of the 
favourable conditions of light and 
shade, as well as of the perfect 
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solitude that reigned about them, 
for carrying out his purpose. 
There was not a creature to be 
seen on land or river, but even a 
peasant passing by might be the 
means of attracting inconvenient. 
attention to his proceedings. 
“Do not touch your hair, I im- 
plore you, Mademoiselle Luba. I 
want to take you just as you are at 
this moment; you have no idea 
how nice, how pretty you look!” 

The bright blush which mantled 
Luba’s cheek made her look pret- 
tier still, and she attemp no 
further expostulations. 

“Am I sitting straight?” she 
anxiously inquired, when he had 
4 his arrangements. 

“Yes, I think so,” he returned, 
looking at her with critical atten- 
tion, considering whether she was 
not concealing any important fea- 
ture in the landscape. “But will 
you move your horse a little more” 
to the left, please—so, that will do ; 
now do not move till I give you 
leave.” 

Luba, sitting motionless and 
hardly daring to breath for fear 
of spoiling the picture, fixed her 
eyes on a little sandbank that lay 
some fifty yards distant up the 
river. Gilt by the rays of the 
sun now sinking low, it looked to 
her like a golden islet cast in the 
azure flood that washed it on either 
side ; and her mind, all full of con- 
fused happy thoughts, she was 
dreaming perhaps of a blissful 
future as bright as yonder golden 
isle.—perchance of a love as dee 
as the river alongside; of a life 
that should flow as smoothly and 
harmoniously as the mighty current 
itself. Foolish, delusive dreams! 
yet such as surely every girl has 
dreamt on some midsummer day, 
only to wake up and discover 
that the sun has gone from the 
landscape, and that gold and azure 
have been exchanged for the sad- 
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tinted drabs and greys which colour 
most of our days. 

Even now, as Luba watched, 
during the eighty seconds or so 
that the process lasted, she became 
aware of a cloudy appearance up 
the river, which blurred and con- 
fused the view as with an approach- 
ing fog. 

Roman had scarcely shut up the 
machine when a steamboat came 
in view, rounding an adjacent pro- 
montory. 

“How lucky it is that I had 
already finished!” he exclaimed, 
as, catching sight of the approach- 
ing vessel, hhe hastily began taking 
down the apparatus and restoring 
it to the little case in which it had 
been packed. 

As the steamboat came opposite 
to where they stood it slackened 
pace, for there were some awk- 
ward shallows just here to be 

* passed, and began letting off the 
steam with an ear-rending screech. 

Roman’s horse plunged violent- 
ly, but, securely tied up to the 
wooden post, was unable to es- 
cape. Luba, who had — 
the reins in order to plait up 
hair, was taken completely by sur- 
prise when the grey cob, veering 
‘sharply round, galloped off in the 
direction of the forest. 

Roman, watching the steamer, 
was roused by her cry for help, 
and, inexpressibly horrified, start- 
ed off in pursuit. It was some 
minutes before he found them. 
Luba, sitting at the foot of a 
tree, was crying, and holding up 
one hand to her forehead as 
though in pain. <A few paces off, 
the grey cob, divested of its sad- 
dle, was grazing placidly. Dash- 
ing under a low overhanging 
branch the blow had unseated her, 
and in the fall some rotten old 
strap had given away, causing rider 
and saddle to roll together to the 
ground. No serious injury had 
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been sustained, as Roman 
nised with intense relief, but he 
shuddered at the thought of what 
might have been. How could he 
ad in have shown his face at 
ara-Wola if this accident* had 
ric out differently ? If Luba 
hac been crippled—or dead! God 
forbid that he should ever be the 
means of bringing sorrow on his 
brother’s family! And it would 
have been his fault, all his own 
fault, if such had happened ; for, 
absorbed in - ursuit of his own 
— ends, he had lost sight of 
ala’s injunctions about taking 
care of her sister. Had he not 
been just using the poor, unsus- 
pecting girl as a straw figure—a 
mere decoy-duck—to conceal the 
real object of his manipulations? 
And but for the photograph 
this accident would never. have 
occurred. 

“Oh, I am a brute, a monster, 
not to have taken better care of 
you!” he cried impetuously, as he 
threw himself on the ground beside 
her. “Forgive me, Luba!—oh, 
say you will forgive me!” 

Luba began to dry her eyes, and 
tried to smile at him; but her lips 
quivered, and she was still ve 
pale with the fright and the shoc 
sustained. 

alan took hold of her hand 

ai ee ressed it to his lips. 
re you much hurt? I shall 
never forgive myself if you are.” 

“Tt is not very bad,” Luba 
managed to stammer, fully more 
confused by Roman’s warmth of 
manner than by the blow on her 
head ; “only my forehead smarts 
a little where the branch hit it in 
falling.” 

“T shall wet my handkerchief 
in the river and tie it round your 
head; that will keep the place 
from swelling up.” 

“And oh! could you get me 
some water to drink?” she mur- 
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mured, in a voice that was still 
rather faint. 

Roman was gone like a flash of 
lightning, and soon returned lead- 
ing his horse, and bearing a pocket- 
flask full of water. With the 
tender care of an affectionate 
brother, he bathed and bound up 
her wounded. forehead; and how 
was Luba to know that his atten- 
tions were merely brotherly ? 

After resting for some twenty 
minutes she felt quite revived, and 
declared herself able to proceed 
homewards. But it proved no 
such easy matter to re-saddle the 
grey cob: the piece of leather that 
had given way had to be replaced 
by a — from the case of the 
nee ic apparatus. Hetman, 
too, appeared to have been wounded 
as well as Luba, for there was a 
place rubbed sore on its back, and 
already the flies were beginning to 
settle on the congealed blood, and 
further to irritate the poor animal. 
A closer investigation of the in- 
side of the saddle showed thé to 
have been caused by a long pro- 
truding nail, which during the 
ride had been slowly working 
its way through the insufficient 
padding. 

“No wonder poor Hetman was 
restless,” said Luba compassion- 
ately, as Roman, taking up a 
pointed stone, began to hammer 
down the inconvenient piece of 
iron. 

In another ten minutes they 
were on horseback, and wending 
their way back through the lonely 
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forest, now pleasantly cool and 
refreshing. tbe had no cause to 
complain of inattention on Roman’s 

art. He kept a tight grip of the 
eading-rein, and repeatedly in- 
quired whether she did not feel 
tired or faint. 

‘““What a scolding your sister 
will give me when she hears of the 
accident!” he said, as in the twi- 
light they approached Stara- Wola. 
“ But I richly deserve it ; I know 
I do.” 

“ Why should she ever know ?” 
asked Luba, rather shyly. “I shall 
not say a word about it; let it be 
a secret between us.” 

“You are an angel!” cried 
Roman, impulsively ; and a minute 
later he added, “ and let the photo- 
graph be a secret too. Domea 
favour by not mentioning it to 
either Felicyan or Hala. No one 
is to know of it but you and me; 
you will promise me that, will you 
not?” 

Luba promised, oh how gladly ! 
The thought of having a secret with 
him was rapture. 

“T am sorry our ride turned out 
so unfortunately,” said Roman, as 
he assisted her to dismount before 
the white house. 

Luba did not speak, but she 
thought to herself that the ride 
had been a very fortunate one in- 
deed. To be called an angel, and 
have her hand kissed by Roman 
Starowolski, she would have been 
content to fall from her horse and 
bruise her forehead every day in 
the year ! 














BIMETALLISM. 


Tue Battle of the Standards has 
now become a real conflict. The 
recent debates in the British 
Parliament and United States 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives show the importance of the 
subject, and the advanced position 
it now occupies is a sufficient jus- 
tification for keeping the question 
before the publiceye. The recent 
telegrams from the United States 
make it pretty clear that this 
country will be called upon at an 
early date to determine whether, 
by standing aloof, they shall dis- 
courage the efforts that are being 
made to secure a common mone- 
tary standard forthe world’s com- 
merce, or whether, by endeavour- 
ing to arrive at a common un- 
derstanding with the other great 
Powers, they shall promote an 
enduring settlement of what has 
always been a source of disturb- 
ance to trade,—in other words, 
whether Great Britain shall be an 
element of weakness or of strength, 
in settling what is to her, above 
all other nations, a question of the 
deepest importance. 

If any further justification were 
requi for the continued advo- 
cacy of bimetallism, it would be 
found in the Report of the Royal 
Commission (1888), appointed “ to 
inquire into the recent changes in 
the relative prices of the precious 
metals,” and if possible to suggest 
remedies. 

The Commissioners found that “if 
to the difference in the standard ” 
(between two countries) “ is added 
the uncertainty of variations in 
the relative value, a serious im- 
gee to trade is established.” 

hey then found that so long as 


the bimetallic system was in force 


in the Latin Union “ it kept the 
market price of silver approxi- 
mately steady,” or, in other words, 
that it practically prevented those 
“variations in the relative value 
of the standards,’ which would 
have been such a “serious ‘impedi- 
ment to trade.” 

Many of our distinguished men 
have deprecated even the consider- 
ation of the bimetallic question, 
desiring, as it has been said, “to 
let sleeping dogs lie”; but the 
dog of currency never sleeps, and 
it must now be apparent to all 
that the present action of the 
United States is bringing the mat- 
ter to a point where it cannot 
rest, and where it must receive 
the concentrated attention of our 
commercial men, financiers, and 
statesmen. 

I therefore propose in this ar- 
ticle to explain shortly the mean- 
ing, object, and practical working 
of bimetallism, and to answer as 
far as I am able the objections 
that have been raised against it 
both in the press and in Parlia- 
ment. 

No doubt many of the readers 
of ‘ Blackwood’ understand per- 
fectly what the system is that 
bimetallists advocate ; but so much 
excusable ignorance on this point 
exists in the minds of the public, 
that no apology is needed for deal- 
ing with the subject in a somewhat 
elementary fashion. 

If indeed any apology is due 
at all, it is for asking people to 
reconsider their opinions on 80 
complicated a question; but the 
advantage to the foreign trade of 
this country would be so enor- 
mous, if it were possible to create 
a common standard of value be- 
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tween silver and gold using na- 
tions, that any proposal for accom- 
plishing this, ought to receive 
most careful consideration. 

Bimetallism is the currency sys- 
tem that obtained in France from 
1803 to 1873, under which the 
mints were open to the public for 
the unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver, and all debts were payable 
in either gold or silver at the option 
of the payer, at a fixed ratio. 

In France this ratio was fixed 
at 154 to 1, so that for every kilo- 

mme of silver that was brought 
to the mint 200 francs in silver 
coins were given in exchange ; and 
for every kilogramme of bar gold 
so brought, 3100 francs in gold 
coins were given in exchange ; and 
these francs, whether gold or silver, 
were legal tender for all debts. 

In 1866, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Greece joined France 
in this arrangement, and formed 
what was called the Latin Union, 
with the object of assimilating 
their money and monetary laws, 
and of making the coins issued by 
each State current in the other 
States of the Union. That Union 
still exists, and has existed without 
change, all measures taken since 
its formation having been adopted 
in concert. 

After the Franco-German war 
of 1870, the Germans, having ob- 
tained a large amount of gold from 
France, decided to carry out their 
project of forming a gold standard, 
and demonetising silver, which had 
been their sole standard. Having 
done this in 1872, they were left 
with a large amount of surplus 
silver, which began to find its way 
to the French mints. The pro- 
duction of silver had somewhat 
increased at that time, and had 
perhaps given the French authori- 
ties uneasiness, but that by itself 
would certainly not have caused 
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any alteration in the French cur- 
rency laws, any more than the 
enormous production of gold did 
in previous times. The feeling, 
however, took ion of the 
French that their bimetallic law 
was of great advantage to the 
Germans in enabling them to dis- 
pose of their surplus stock of silver 
at good prices; and therefore, to 
annoy their adversaries as much 
or more as to protect them- 
selves, the French, and their mon- 
etary allies of the Latin Union at 
their instigation, began to restrict 
the free coinage of silver. The 
first decree with thie object was 
promulgated on 6th September 
1873, followed by another in 
January 1874, until finally the 
free coinage of silver at the mints 
of the Latin Union ceased alto- 
gether. 

Now the remarkable feature in 
all this is, that during the whole of 
the period that bimetallism existed 
in France, the price of silver re- 
mained “approximately steady” at 
the legal ratio of 154 to 1, or 60d. 
an oz. It must be noted further 
that, in 1852, the production of 
gold increased from £16,000,000 
to £36,000,000; and from 1852 
to 1859, both inclusive, the pro- 
duction of gold was £226,220,000 
against £74,020,000 of silver ; and 
that during those years there was at 
least as much fear of an over-produc- 
tion of gold, as there has been lately 
of an over-production of silver. 
There are leases at present in 
force, which date from this period, 
wherein it is expressly stipulated 
that the rents are to be paid in 
silver if the lessor so requires. 

When, too, it is remembered that 
the estimated amount of gold in 
1848 was at most £600,000,000, 
and by 1866 it had increased by 
£430,000,000, exceeding the in- 
crease of silver by £253,000,000, 
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it is necessary to seek for some 
extraordinary reason for the sta- 
bility in the relative value of the 
two metals. 

But there is no extraordinary 
reason to be found except that 
France was under a bimetallic law ; 
and this is what is called the his- 
torical argument for bimetallism. 

The validity of this argument is 
— by the unanimous opinion 
of the members of the Royal Com- 
mission on Gold and Silver of 1888, 
as shown by the following extracts 
from Part I. of their Report, which 
was signed by all the members of 
the Commission :— 


Sec. 189. ‘* Looking then to the vast 
changes which occurred prior to 1873 
in the relative production of the two 
metals without any corresponding dis- 
turbance in their market value, it ap- 
pears to- us difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that some influence was then 
at work tending to steady the price 
of silver, and to keep the ratio which 
it bore to gold approximately stable.’’ 


See. 190. ‘‘ Prior to 1873 the fluc- 
tuations in the price of silver were 
gradual in their character, and ranged 
within very narrow limits. The maxi- 
mum variation in 1872 was $d., and 
the average not quite »;d.; while in 
1886 the maximum was 2,/;d., and 
the average nearly 1jd. It has not 
been, and indeed hardly could be, sug- 
gested that this difference can be ac- 
counted for by changes in the relative 
production or actual use of the two 
metals.”’ 


Sec. 191. ‘‘The explanation com- 
monly offered of these constant varia- 
tions in the silver market is that the 
rise or depression of the price of silver 
depends upon the briskness or slack- 
ness of the demand for the purpose of 
remittance to silver-using countries, 
and that the price is largely affected 
by the amount of the bills sold from 
time to time by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

‘*But these causes were, as far as 
can be seen, operating prior to 1873, 
as well as subsequent to that date, 
and yet the silver market did not dis- 
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play the sensitiveness to these infly. 
ences from day to day and month to 
month which it now does.”’ 


Sec. 192, ‘*These considerations 
seem to suggest the existence of some 
steady influence in former peri 
which has now been removed, and 
which has left the silver market sub. 
ject to the free influence of causes, the 
full effect of which was previously kept 
in check. The question, therefore, 
forces itself upon us—is there any 
other circumstance calculated to affect 
the relation of silver to gold which 
distinguishes the latter period (1873 
to 1887) from the earlier? (1803 to 
1873.) 

‘*Now. undoubtedly, the date 
which forms the dividing line between 
an epoch of approximate fixity in the 
relative value of gold and silver and 
one of marked instability, is the year 
when the bimetallic system, which had 
previously been in force in the Latin 
Union, ceased to be in full operation ; 
and we are irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion that the operation: of that 
system, established as it was in 
countries the population and com- 
merce of which were considerable, 
exerted a material influence upon the 
relative value of the two metals. 

** So long as that system was in force, 
we think that, notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of 
the precious metals, it kept the market 
price of silver approximately steady at 
the ratio fixed by law between them, 
namely, 154 to 1.”’ 


Sec. 193. ‘‘ Nor does it appear to us 
a priori unreasonable to suppose that 
the existence in the Latin Union of a 
bimetallic system, with a ratio of 154 
to 1 fixed between the two metals, 
should have been capable of keeping 
the market price of silver steady at 
approximately that ratio. 

‘*The view that it could only affect 
the market price to the extent to 
which there was a demand for it for 
currency purposes in the Latin Union, 
or to which it was actually taken to 
the mints of those countries, is, we 
think, fallacious. 

‘The fact that the owner of silver 
could, in the last resort, take it to 
those mints and have it converted 
into coin, which would purchase 
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commodities at the ratio of 153 of 
silver to one of gold, would, in our 
opinion, be likely to affect the price 
of silver in the market generally, 
whoever the purchaser and for what- 
ever country it was destined. It 
would enable the seller to stand out 
for a price approximating to the legal 
coin, and would tend to keep the 
market steady at about that point.” 


The object of bimetallism is to 
remove the chief cause of the 
instability of exchange between 
gold and silver using countries, by 
limiting the extent of the fluctua- 
tions in the relative price of the 
two metals. It does not profess 
or hope to obtain complete stability 
in exchange, which must still rise 
and fall within certain limits 
according to the proportion of 
imports to exports; but what 


bimetallists do claim is, that how- 
ever active the demand for one 
metal or however large the supply 
of the other, the fluctuation in 
their relative value will be kept 


within reasonable bounds by the 
action of the bimetallic law, and 
they point with confidence to the 
experiment of France as a histori- 
cal and practical example of the 
truth of their theory. 

If then France, single-handed, 
could maintain the ratio between 
silver and gold for so many years 
in the face of enormous fluctua- 
tions in the relative production 
of the two metals, how much more, 
then, could a group of great com- 
mercial nations maintain that ra- 
tio! and it is this international bi- 
metallism that it is now proposed 
to adopt. 

In this connection I may quote 
arts of Sections 107 and 119, Part 
I., of the Report of the Royal 

Commission on Gold and Silver, 
signed by the six members who 
were, at that time at least, decided- 
ly against the adoption of. bimetal- 
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lism by England, or any other fun- 
damental change in our currency 
laws. 


Sec. 107. ‘‘We think that in any 
conditions fairly to be contemplated 
in the future, so far as we can fore- 
cast them from the experience of the 
past, a stable ratio might be main- 
tained if the nations we have alluded 
to (the United States, Germany, the 
Latin Union, the United Kingdom) 
were to accept and strictly adhere to 
bimetallism, at the suggested ratio. 
We think that if in all these coun- 
tries gold and silver could be freely 
coined, and thus become exchange- 
able against commodities at the fixed 
ratio, the market value of silver as 
measured by gold would conform to 
that ratio, and not vary to any mate- 
rial extent.’’ 

Sec. 119. ‘‘Apprehensions have 
been expressed that if a bimetallic 
system were adopted, gold would 
vradually. disappear from circulation. 
If, however, the arrangement includ- 
ed all the principal commercial na- 
tions, we do not think there would 
be any serious danger of such a re- 
sult. 

“Such a danger, if it existed at 
all, must be remote. 

‘* We are fully sensible of the ben- 
efits which would accrue from the 
adoption of a common monetary 
standard by all the commercial na- 
tions of the world, and we are quite 
alive to the advantage of the adop- 
tion by these nations of a uniform 
bimetallic standard asa step in that 
direction.” 


I will deal later with the sug- 
gestion here made that nations 
might not strictly adhere to the 
Union. 

There has been no, serious at- 
tempt on the part of monometal- 
lists to explain how it was that the 
ratio was maintained by France ; 
they usually content themselves 
with endeavouring to show that 
bimetallism was not the cause of it. 

Their argument is as follows: 
Bimetallism did not exist in France 
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because the two metals did not cir- 
culate concurrently in the country ; 
and France was therefore either 
a gold-using country or a silver- 
using country. But surely it was 
that very circumstance that kept 
the ratio steady, for France was 
able at all times to throw her 
weight into the scale to neutralise, 
as occasion required, the demand 
for or supply of either metal. It 
is not, however, correct to say that 
France was constantly denuded of 
one metal or the other; but the 
fact that she was always prepared 
to be so denuded, if the excess in 
the production of the other metal 
required it, and that she was con- 
stantly exporting one metal and 
importing the other as occasion 
required, did regulate, and of 
necessity must have tended to 
regulate, the fluctuations in the 
supply and demand of the two 
metals. To say, however, that bi- 
metallism did not exist on that 


account, merely shows that the 
speaker had his own peculiar defi- 


nition of bimetallism. By bi- 
metallism we mean a law permit- 
ting or enjoining certain things; 
but, compelling the two metals to 
exist concurrently in the bimetal- 
lic country is not one of those 
things. 

No doubt France, standing as 
she did for so many years alone in 
the adoption of a ratio of 153 to 1, 
suffered some inconvenience from 
the constant tendency of either 
one metal or the other to leave 
the country; but this inconveni- 
ence was caused to a great extent 
by the fact that the United States 

were bimetallic, but at a dif- 
ferent ratio. Thus, when the ratio 
in the United States was 15 to 1, 
it was to the advantage of France, 
to send silver to America, and of 
the United States to send gold to 
France; and when the Tnited 


States altered their ratio to 16 to 
1, it paid France to send gold to 
America, and it paid America to 
send silver to France. No doubt if 
England stood alone as a bimetal- 
lic country, she would suffer in 
like manner, but even then a 
freer use of notes representing the 
standard pound (whether of gold 
or silver), and the use of a token 
coinage, would almost entirely 
obviate any annoyance that there 
might be on this score. 

magine then that England stood 
alone as a bimetallic country and 
all her gold left her, we should 
be in no more inconvenient a 
position in respect of currency 
than India is now; she has her 
rupees, annas, and pice for small 
coinage, and her 10, 50, and 100 
rupee notes for her larger coinage; 
and in thesame way England would 
have her present silver coinage and 
notes for higher amounts. To hear 
people talk of the inconvenience 
that would arise from a silver cur- 
rency, one would think that India, 
Mexico and the United States 
had never been heard of or visited 
by Europeans. If, on the other 
hand, our silver left us, we should 
be in the same position as we are 
now, with notes, sovereigns, and 
token. coinage. 

But no one now proposes that 
England or any other nation should 
stand alone, for all other nations 
of importance are willing to join if 
only England will lead the way; 
but the fact of England’s hesitation 
makes them also hesitate, as they 
know that if it is to the advantage 
of England to stand aloof, it is 
not to their advantage to fight 
the battle. 

If, however, all the important 
nations joined in a Bimetallic 
Union, with the same fixed ratio, 
there would be no longer any 
question of one metal leaving the 
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country to the exclusion of the 
other, for there would be nowhere 
for it to go, and no inducement to 
send one rather than the other; 
and therefore there would be no 
inconvenience from this source. 

No doubt there is some ap- 
prehension in the public mind, 
or rather I should say uncer- 
tainty, as to how bimetallism 
would work —— and this 
would be quite natural if it were 
a new thing; but it is not new, 
and we have only to turn for in- 
formation on this subject to the 
experience of France. 

The banking reserves were and 
are kept indifferently in gold or 
silver; notes were issued against 
standard francs, and whether 
these were of gold or silver it 
mattered not at all, for they had 
the same purchasing power and 
the same power of paying debts; 
so in England the reserves would 
be either gold or silver, and notes 
would be issued against standard 
pounds, and whether those pounds 
contained 123.27447 grains of 
standard gold (113.0016 pure) or 
1893.5403 grains of standard silver 
(1751.5247 pure) would not affect 
any one. The balances of trade 
between nations in the Union 
would be adjusted with the metal 
that was at the moment more 
plentiful in the debtor country ; 
and though to adjust the balance 
due to a monometallic country a 
small agio might have to be paid 
for the necessary metal, if that 
metal happened to be scarce in 
the debtor country, the ruinous 
rates at which remittances have 
now so often to be made would be 
done away with altogether. 

One word on the agio. The 
adjustment of the balance of trade 
is made by remittances of specie. 
The remitter or dealer in money, 
exports gold when it is more prof- 
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itable for him to send gold than 
silver, or sends silver if the case 
is reversed. The bank that su 

plies the bullion charges a sm 

commission, and this commission 
is called agio. Thus the whole 
profit of remitting remains with 
the remitting country in the per- 
sons of the remitter and the bank. 

Let us now examine the working 
of the bimetallic law, so that we 
may see how it was able to pro- 
duce such stability in the relative 
market value of the precious 
metals, when their relative pro- 
duction underwent such enormous 
fluctuations. 

Let us go back to the “ fifties,” 
when the production of gold was 
at its height, and suppose a man 
to be possessed of 1000 ounces of 
bar gold, and let us see what he 
would do with it. 

Obviously he would take it to 
the mint of his own country, if 
that were open for the free coin 
of gold; but if not, or if he could 
not sell it in his own country for 
use in the arts to greater advan- 
tage, he would ship it to any 
country that had an open mint, 
_or where the demand for gold was 
gy than in his own, selecting 

or that purpose the country on 
which the rate of exchange was 
most favorable, and to which the 
cost of transit was the least. He 
would then draw on his corre- 
spondents in that country and 
sell his bills. 

In the same way, if a man pos- 
sessed 1000 ounces of bar silver, 
he would ship them to a silver- 
using country or a_ bimetallic 
country and draw against them, 
if by so doing he could obtain 
more for his bills than he could 
by selling the silver in his own 
country. 

When the currency of two coun- 
tries is of the same metal, it is 
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obvious that no remittances of 
metal will be made from one to 
the other unless the cost of buying 
bills is greater than the cost of 
remitting metal; and it is also 
obvious that, the metal of the 
currency being the same in both 
countries, the exchange between 
them can never vary more than 
the equivalent of the cost of re- 
mitting the metal. But when the 
currency of two countries is dif- 
ferent, remittances of metal must 
be classed in the same category as 
remittances of goods, and if the 
remittances or exports from one 
country constantly exceed the im- 
ports from the other country, then 
the exchange between these coun- 
tries may vary to any extent, for 
there will be a constant surplus of 
bills for sale over the amount of 
bills required to be bought. The 
most notable example of this state 
of things is to be seen by the 
course of exchange with India; 
but if it had not been for the in- 
creased demand for gold, and for 
the demonetisation of silver by 
Germany, and the increase in the 
production of that metal, it is prob- 
able, or even certain, that the ex- 
change would have righted itself: 
for it is clear that the increasing 
cheapness of bills on India has aten- 
dency to check imports into India 
when the bills drawn against them 
continually decrease in value, and 
at the same time it stimulates ex- 
?— from India where bills can 

bought to pay for them at a 
continually cheapening rate; and 
therefore the exports and imports 
would have equalised themselves, 
and exchange would have been 
again at par. 

Unfortunately, however, owing 
to the causes above stated, the 
relative value of silver’ and gold 
has varied considerably since the 
rupee was worth about two shil- 
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lings; and therefore, though the 
equalisation of the imports and 
exports (of goods and bullion) as 
measured in gold has been effect- 
ed, the exchange with India is 
still much below its former level, 
owing to the fall in the gold value 
of the silver in a rupee. 

How then was France able prae- 
tically to maintain the price of 
silver? or to put a more startling 
question, How was she enabled to 
maintain the price of gold as mea- 
sured in silver? 

As we have seen above, the 
stock of gold in the world in- 
creased by more than 70 per cent, 
between 1848 and 1866, and the 
increase in the production of gold 
over silver was no less than 
£253,000,000, and yet during 
that period the average annual 
price of silver was never lower, 
even in the London market, than 
594d. an ounce, and never higher 
than 62,,d. an ounce. 

The effect of a large production 
of gold or any other commodity 
is to lower the exchangeable value 
of that commodity, or in other 
words, to increase the relative 
value of all other commodities. 

The effect then of the great 
production of gold in California 
was to raise prices in that locality, 
which rise soon spread over the 
whole country; whereupon ship- 
ments of gold were made to other 
countries where commodities were 
cheaper, and bills drawn against 
these shipments were sold in the 
United States, the natural effect 
of which was, as we have seen 
above, that the exchange between 
the United States and all other 
countries fell to a point where it 
did not pay to remit in the cases 
where the currency was of the 
same metal; but in the cases 
where the currency was different, 
the exchange would have con- 
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tinued to fall but for the action of 
France. 

For instance, the exports from 
England to the United States 
could not keep pace with the im- 
ports from the United States, for, 
having nothing but gold for cur- 
rency, England had nothing but 

s to export in exchange for 
gold. The case, however, with 
France was different ; for, apart 
from the usual exports, which were 
not sufficient to meet the increased 
remittances of gold, she was en- 
abled to export her silver to re- 
dress the balance of trade, for 
under her system it was im- 
material to her whether she used 
as currency the silver then in her 
vaults, or the gold that was com- 
ing from the United States. 

Thus it was that France was 
able to maintain her exchange at 
close upon par, and thus she main- 
tained the price of silver; for no 
one would take less for his silver 


than the price at which he could 


sell bills on France, as, if he 
could not get a good price for 
his silver, he had nothing to do 
but to ship it to France and draw 
against it. 

It is probable that a greater im- 
petus to trade in gold-using coun- 
tries was given by this large pro- 
duction of gold than was given to 
silver-using countries, and no doubt 
this impetus caused an increased 
absorption of gold by gold-us- 
ing countries, and somewhat as- 
sisted France in maintaining the 
standard. 

But however this may be, it 
is a historical fact that the bi- 
metallic law in France and the 
maintenance of the market ratio 
Were concurrent, and it can be 
demonstrated beyond all question 
that a bimetallic law even in one 
country can maintain the ratio in 
the face of a large amount of vari- 
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ation in the relative supply of the 
precious metal. 

It is clear, therefore, that a 
group of nations would pué all 
probabilities of a disturbance in 
the ratio quite out of the question. 
It must be borne in mind also 
that enormous discoveries of both 
metals have been made in the last 
forty years, and the currency of 
the world is twice as great now 
as it was when the strain was put 
upon it by the Californian pro- 
duction, and therefore the increase 
in the production of one metal 
would have to be twice as great 
now as it was before to produce 
the same strain. 

However, let us suppose so enor- 
mous a production of silver as to 
drive all the gold of the bimetallic 
world to—where shall we say ?— 
Central Africa, and let us suppose 
the Union denuded of gold, and 
silver still pouring in, andexchange 
with the Union steadily falling. 
The Union would suffer all the in- 
convenience that I have already 
referred to of a stimulus to its ex- 
ports and a check to its imports; 
the Union would also suffer again 
from a stimulus to its imports and 
a. check to its exports if the produc- 
tion of silver fell off again and the 
production of gold increased. But 
all this would happen just the 
same if we had no bimetallism : 
the only difference would be that 
the evils would happen immedi- 
ately, and ‘would be so much the 
more violent in that there would 
be no group of nations ready to 
create a demand for the most 
abundant metal by changing their 
currency exclusively to that metal ; 
and moreover, as under the present 
system about half the nations use 
gold and half use silver, and as 
under an international bimetallic 
system in the case we are discuss- 
ing, the whole of the Union would 
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be using the most abundant metal, 
together with half of those nations 
outside the Union as before, any 
inconvenience to the commercial 
world or loss to the Union, owing 
to an increase in the supply of the 
currency that they were using, 
would be very much less to indi- 
vidual nations under a bimetallic 
system than under the present 
system. In other words, three- 

uarters of the world could absorb 
the more abundant metal more 
easily than half the world could, 
and the remaining quarter could 
not create such a demand for the 
less abundant metal as half the 
world could; and moreover, if 
there is to be any loss, it could be 
borne with less disturbance to trade 
and loss to individual nations, by 
three-quarters of the world than by 
half the world. 

It is supposed in many quar- 
ters that international bimetallism 
would entail a rise in prices ; but 
no change in currency could raise 
prices unless it increased the sup- 
ply of the currency without in- 
creasing the demand. 

If, as was at one time suggested, 
the legal ratio under an interna- 
tional agreement should be fixed 
at a point much above the exist- 
ing market ratio, it is possible that 
prices would be thereby raised in 
gold-using countries, and might fall 
somewhat in silver-using countries ; 
but the present action of the Unit- 
ed States will in all probability 
rehabilitate silver as regards price, 
and will neutralise the effect of 
Germany’s action in demonetising 
silver in 1872: therefore the most 
extreme silver men could not hope, 
from international bimetallism, 
for more than that the legal ratio 
should be fixed at the then exist- 
ing market ratio. But this ques- 
tion of price has nothing to do 
with bimetallism; the price of 
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silver is now rising, because the 
United States has de¢ided to 
increase the demand for silver for 
currency purposes ; and in so far 
as-this may reduce the demand 
for gold, it will tend to raise the 
price of commodities as measured 
in gold: when, however, the extent 
of the demand for silver or gold is 
settled, the relative price of the two 
metals will represent the relative 
supply of and demand for them; 
but the action of bimetallism, in 
permanently fixing this relative 
price, would not alter the suppl 

and demand then existing (which 
alone could affect the price of 
commodities), but would on the 
contrary regulate and steady it, 
by providing automatically a sup- 
ply or demand to meet and neu- 
tralise any increased demand or 
supply of the precious metals. 

Again, it is clear that with a 
double currency of gold and silver, 
the mass of currency would be so 
large that prices would be much 
less violently affected by an in- 
crease in the production of either 
metal than they are at present; 
unless, as is most unlikely, an ex- 
cessive supply of or demand for 
both metals took place simultane- 
ously. 

We will now consider some of 
the more recent arguments used 
by the opponents of the joint stan- 
dard to justify our continued in- 
sularity on the question. 

Mr J. S. Wood advocated at 
great length and with some ability, 
in the March and April numbers 
of this Magazine, the closing of 
the Indian mints, with a view to 
rehabilitate the rupee ; but space 
would hardly permit me to discuss 
all the remedies that have been 
proposed, so for the present we 
must content ourselves with the 
unanimous opinion of the Royal 
Commissioners, who decided to 
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deal with bimetallism at some 
length, “partly on account of the 
weight of authority by which it is 
supported, and partly because, if 
the serious nature of the evils 
described above be admitted, no 
other proposal appears to apply so 
complete and practical a remedy.” 

Sir John Lubbock has given us, 
in the June number of ‘ The New 
Review,’ a supplement to his 
speech in Parliament; but there 
are only a few points in the article 
that had not been already referred 
to by other speakers on the same 
evening. One remark of his to 
which I would like to call atten- 
tion is the following: “I would 
ask the working classes of the 
country whether they are prepared 
to support a proposal, an avowed 
object of which is to raise the 
price of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life,’—that is to say, that 
an object of bimetallism is to de- 
preciate gold and thus raise prices ; 
and so, he argues, depreciate one 
of the principal sources of wealth 
of the Australian colonies. 

But in the first place it is doubt- 
ful, as Sir John himself admits, 
whether bimetallism would affect 
prices to any appreciable extent, 
even if the value of silver was 
raised thereby ; and surely it is for 
Sir John and his readers rather to 
consider what would be the effect of 
bimetallism than what may be the 
objects of its promoters—though 
in this particular instance Sir John 
appears to forget that Australia is 
a large silver-producing country. 
In the opinion of some of the 
most prominent working men and 
others, the effect of bimetallism 
would be to raise wages; and it 
might therefore, with equal truth, 
be said that an avowed object of 
bimetallism is to raise wages. 

I freely admit that among bi- 
metallists there may be certain 
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persons whose object is to raise the © 
price of silver for their own ad- 
vantage, such as Indian officials 
and others, whose contracts were 
made when silver was higher, and 
perhaps there may also be those 
who wish to see the prices of 
other commodities raised; but I 
would submit that it is not a fair 
statement of the case to say that 
an avowed object of the proposal 
is to raise prices,—it savours of 
rhetorical artifice. 

There are people, as Sir John 
Lubbock says, who hint that 
bankers are opposed to bimetal- 
lism because they are supposed to 
have some special interest in gold ; 
but I think this is a most un- 
worthy insinuation: and though 
there may be, and no doubt are, 
selfish and stupid bankers, I have 
no doubt that as a class they are 
sufficiently public-spirited to wel- 
come any change that is in the 
general interest, and sufficiently 
intelligent to see, as Sir John 
Lubbock points out, that their 
own interests are bound up in the 
prosperity of the country. 

Let Sir John Lubbock give us 
credit for equal patriotism and 
sense, and believe us when we say, 
as we have done a thousand times, 
that the object of bimetallism, and 
the only object worthy of notice, 
is not to raise the price of silver 
or any other commodity, but to 
remove the greatest cause that 
exists of instability in exchange, 
and to give to all nations a com- 
mon and therefore stable standard 
of value. 

From the present action of the 
United States it looks as if the 
price of silver would be raised 
without any aid from bimetallism, 
and indeed there is nothing under 
the present system to prevent 
silver rising to a far higher price 
than any yet reached; but, on 
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the other hand, there is nothing to 
prevent silver from being knocked 
down from any high position it 
may attain, if there is no inter- 
national agreement,—and so we 
shall go on as before, still liable 
to endless fluctuations in the rela- 
tive value of the precious metals, 
and endless disturbances to trade. 

Again, Sir John Lubbock says, 
“Tf silver is made legal tender, 
why not copper?” We must for- 
give the triumphant form in which 
this point is clothed, because it is 
one that never fails to “ draw” in 
monometallist circles; but in fact 
the answer is, one would have 
thought, perfectly obvious. “ Be- 
cause copper is not legal tender 
in any civilised community, and 
silver or gold is legal tender in 
all.” 

Probably the points urged in 
opposition to bimetallism by Mr 
W. H. Smith, Sir William Har- 
court, and Sir Lyon Playfair, in 
the House of Commons, may be 
taken as containing the case for 
the monometallists; it will be use- 
ful, therefore, to examine some of 
their remarks, and to glance at 
Mr Goschen’s attitude. 

In bringing forward his first 
point, Mr W. H. Smith fell into 
a remarkable error, and as I have 
heard the same in other very in- 
fluential quarters, it is perhaps 
worth special comment. I will 
quote the passage in full. “My 
hon. friend (Sir Williams Houlds- 
worth) has said that what he de- 
sires 3s stability. We all recog- 
nise the force of that. But he 

roposes to link silver with gold 
in order that this stability shall 
be maintained—that is to say, 
that the metal which has fluctu- 
ated in price shall be joined with 
gold, which has not fluctuated.” 

It is clear from the context that 
when Mr W. H. Smith said that 
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gold had not fluctuated in price, 
he meant that it had not fluctuated 
in value; and besides, gold cannot 
fluctuate in price—that is to say, in 
terms of gold. Gold is with us the 
measure of value of all other com- 
modities, and thus the only meas- 
ure of the value of gold is the mass 
of all other commodities: therefore 
when Mr W. H. Smith said that 
the value of gold does not fluctu- 
ate, he in effect asserted that the 
price of commodities taken collec- 
tively does not fluctuate in terms 
of gold; or, in other words, that a 
sovereign will always buy as much 
at one time as another. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce 
here the numerous tables and 
statements which have been com- 
piled to show that this is emphati- 
cally not correct, so I will leave 
the public generally, and the 
holders of fixed: incomes in par- 
ticular, to decide the question for 
themselves; and I think they will 
agree with me that if the First 
Lord of the Treasury is right, he 
must have access to channels of 
information that are not open to 
the rest of her Majesty’s sub-~ 
jects ! 

Any one who has lived in silver- 
using countries knows how difficult 
it is to reconcile the views of the 
natives with those of Europeans 
on questions of exchange. The 
native, like Mr W. H. Smith, sees 
no evidence that there has been 
a fluctuation in the value of his 
standard : all he sees, if indeed he 
is engaged in business, and is thus 
able to see anything, is that there 
is a premium or a discount on 
gold, and perhaps a premium or a 
discount on the products of gold- 
using countries; but while he is 
able to buy, practically, as much 
of what he requires with his dollar 
or rupee as he could before, it is 
not easy to persuade him that 
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silver has altered in value, nor, 
indeed, is he far from the truth. 

The Royal Commission, after 
noting a rise in gold prices before 
1873, and a continuous fall since 
that date, discussed the question 
of the steadiness of silver prices, 
and came to this conclusion, that 
though “statistics on this point 
are imperfect, . . . it may be 
safely said that there is no evi- 
dence of a rise in prices in India ; 
and there is a general agreement 
among the witnesses whom we 
have examined on the point, that 
the purchasing power of the rupee 
in that country has not fallen.” 

No doubt the most effective 
portion of Mr W. H. Smith’s 
speech was when, supported by 
the opinions of statesmen of sixty 
years ago, he scared the House 
with a description of the panic 
that would ensue on the proposed 
change of currency, owing to a 
supposed desire to hoard gold; 
and as there are a large number of 
people who have not thought out 
what the steps would be in mak- 
ing any change of currency, it is 
not unnatural that they should 
think that a panic might possibly 
be caused, and if there is the 
slightest possibility of a panic, it 
is still more natural that they 
should object to any change. 

But, in the first place, let me 
point out that we have strong 
prima facie evidence that there 
would be no panic, for, as Mr 
Balfour observed, changes of cur- 
rency of all kinds have been effected 
without any panic following ; and 
perhaps the chief reason of this is, 
that all changes of this description 
must of necessity be gradual, and, 
moreover, that they are not carried 
out unless the majority desire it, 
and therefore the possibility of 
a sudden and unreasoning panic 
occurring is quite of the question. 
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If, however, in spite of long and 
patient discussion, and the favour- 
able opinion of the majority, there 
were still to be found people who 
considered the change harmful, it 
is difficult to see what adequate 
motive they could have in hoard- 
ing gold, if, on the hypothesis of 
bimetallism, gold would go no 
further than the legal proportion 
of silver that they might otherwise 
receive. 

If an important change like bi- 
metallism were introduced without 
any warning (which is impossible), 
it is conceivable that small deposi- 
tors might make a run on the 
banks ; but even then it is hardly 
conceivable that large creditors 
would run the risk of causing a 
panic by calling up their money, 
as they are almost invariably 
debtors as well as creditors; and 


still less would a gradual change 


in currency be a sufficient motive 
to drive all the world into liquida- 
tion in cold blood. 

Let me trace shortly the steps 
that mark the course of a change 
in currency, and it will be seen 
from our own experience of the 
bimetallic agitation how gradual 
a process it is. 

Ten years ago the English bi- 
metallists could have almost been 
counted on a man’s fingers, and 
they were looked upon by their 
immediate friends much as Mr 
Donnelly and his cryptogram are 
now. Then letters were written 
and pamphlets were published, and 
lectures were delivered, until little 
by little their numbers were in- 
creased, and the Bimetallic League 
was formed. Then followed more 
speeches all about the country, 
until the Government was forced 


to inquire into the question by the 
appointment of a Currency Com- 
mission, urged thereto also by the 
recommendation of the Royal Com- 
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missioners on the Depression of 
Trade, who considered that this 
question was of so much import- 
ance to the subject of their Commis- 
sion asto call for aseparate inquiry. 

Then they were sneered at and 
blustered at in public, so that men 
began to see that there were ar- 
guments on their side difficult to 
answer. 

Then they “ secured the hostility 
of the ‘ Times’; ” and, lastly, they 
obtained the practical support of 
about one hundred members of 
Parliament (who voted or paired 
for an International Conference), 
and the theoretical support of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
no doubt of many other public 
men who admit the truth of their 
principles. 

Much, therefore, has been al- 
ready done to accustom the people 
of this country to the idea of bi- 
metallism, and to convert them to 
the truth of the theory; but be- 
fore England consents to enter a 
Bimetallic Union, much more will 
have to be done, and in the mean- 
time, as the probability of the re- 
habilitation of silver as an inter- 
national currency increases, so 
will the price of silver rise, in 
view. of the prospective demand 
for it for currency purposes, un- 
til it reaches a point which, in 
the opinion of the market, repre- 
sents the relative value of silver 
and gold when both shall form 
the currency of the world : and 
though it is impossible to say 
what this ratio will actually be, 
it is pretty certain that, whatever 
it is, it will be adopted as the legal 
ratio by international agreement ; 
and this, I may add, is the only 
answer that can be given at pres- 
ent to those who ask so urgently 
what the legal ratio is to be. 

The price then of silver at any 
given moment in the transaction 
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will represent amongst other things 
the probabilities of the success of be 
metallism, and the increased value 
owing to the prospective increased 
demand for silver; or, in other 
words, the price will represent, as 
it always does, the point at which 
the desire to sell and the desire to 
buy are equal—thus there will be 
no more inducement at any par- 
ticular time to call im gold and 
buy or hoard silver, as is sometimes 
feared, than to call in silver and 
buy or hoard gold ; and therefore 
there cannot possibly be any panic 
caused by a run on either metal. 
Of course, if, as seems now pro- 
bable, some nation were to in- 
crease its silver currency or be- 
come wholly silver using, the 
price of and demand for silver 
might so increase, that in the 
event of a Bimetallic Union being 
formed, there would be no rise in 
the price of silver in anticipation 
of it. For the amount of gold 
absorbed by silver-using countries 
who would enter the Union would 
compensate for the absorption of 
silver by the countries who formerly 
used gold alone. 

Sir William Harcourt also ranged 
himself on the monometallic side, 
and he warned the House of Com- 
mons, in his most impressive man- 
ner, against going into “ partner- 
ship with all the other Powers of 
Europe with respect to your trade, 
your finance, and your commercial 
prosperity ;” but he omitted to 
observe that our financial basis 
under the existing state of things 
is anything but independent, and 
the stability of our present two 
distinct standards of value in this 
empire are both dependent entirely 
on the action of other nations, and 
not the nations of Europe alone, 
but every other nation in the world. 

If a nation rejects silver for its 
currency and selects gold, silver 
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down in value, and, pace Mr 
W. H. Smith, gold goes up; and 
the effect on England and India is 
a violent disturbance in the com- 
merce of both countries: whereas, 
under the bimetallic system, if gold 
were scarce we should use more 
silver, and if silver were scarce we 
should use more gold, and either 
metal would serve our purpose 
equally well. An increased de- 
mand or supply from without 
would be compensated by an in- 
creased supply or demand from 
within the Bimetallic Union. 

In the event of an international 
agreement, what possible motive 
could any nation have to break it? 
It has been suggested that a nation 
might wish to hoard gold before a 
war ; but why should it be at the 
pains to hoard one metal when it 
could pay its debts equally well in 
the other ? 

But if a nation did break the 
agreement, the shock on those who 
remained would be much less than 
it would be under the present 
system if a nation changed its 
currency, as now England has but 
one standard to bear the shock, 
whereas under the bimetallic 
system she would have a joint 
standard, and the demand for the 
one metal would be compensated 
by the supply of the other. Bi- 
metallism would be the compensat- 
ing balance to equalise the effect 
of the supply and demand of gold 
and silver. 

Sir W. Harcourt should bear in 
mind that under the present sys- 
tem we have all the disadvantages 
of partnership, in being dependent 
on one another, without the ad- 
vantage of common accord, or of a 
voice in the management. 

It is curious to hear an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer talk- 
ing of our present monetary 
system as “the keystone of the 
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prosperity of this great empire,” 
seeing that our prosperity fell to 
pieces directly the French system, 
upon which our system leant, was 
abandoned; and when, at the 
present moment, the empire has 
no common standard of value 
whatever, and carries out the 
commerce with its greatest depen- 
dency by means of what is practi- 
cally a system of barter. I wonder, 
by the way, what the keystone is 
of the prosperity of the United 
States, where a great increase in 
the silver currency has been going 
on for twelve years (under the 
Bland Act) side by side with un- 
exampled progress and prosperity, 
to the great confusion of the 
monometallist prophecies. 

But if Sir W. Harcourt’s views 
are antiquated, what must we say 
to Sir L. Playfair, who talks 
seriously of men going about with 
pockets full of silver to pay their 
small debts, and receiving ship- 
loads of silver to discharge large 
transactions. The time has gone 
for binding talents upon mules 
when we go out shopping: we live 
in the days of bank-notes, which 
obviate the necessity of carrying 
coin; of cheques, which enable us 
to pay small debts; and of bills of 
exchange, to pay international ones. 

Sir Lyon stated that if some of 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons owed him £100 each, they 
would bring him a hundred gold 
sovereigns; but underthe bimetallic 
system they might each bring him 
£100 in silver, and he wouldn’t 
thank them. Now this remark may 
please some people; but if they 
consider for a moment, they would 
remember that no private person 
ever pays £100 in gold, because of 
its weight and bulk, and therefore 
would be about sixteen times as 
little likely to pay them in silver. 
They pay by cheque or bank-notes. 
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The balances of trade would oc- 
casionally be adjusted in silver no 
doubt; but probably Sir Lyon does 
not know that freight and insur- 
ance on the shiploads of silver that 
he speaks of would be the same on 
an equal value of gold. I havea 
great respect for theorists, and 
think they are more generally right 
than the practical men; but I am 
sure that some knowledge of how 
debts are paid, and money matters 
arranged, in both silver and gold 
using countries, would be of real 
assistance in the present instance 
to some of our ingenious and inter- 
esting currency lecturers in the 
House of Commons. 

Another popular fallacy which 
Sir Lyon Playfair adopted, and 
in the same breath unconscious- 
ly contradicted, has reference to 
the silver coined in the United 
States under the Bland Act. 
He says, “£69,000,000 worth 
of silver coin is stored away in 
vaults and cellars in the United 
States Treasury, and is of no use 
to any human being. The silver 
thus locked up will remain a use- 
less accumulation ; at least, until 
the country reduces itself to a 
monometallic silver standard. You 
might as well have the cellars filled 
with Holloway’s pills or Pears’ soap, 
as with the silver.” Then having 
made this uncompromising asser- 
tion, he immediately declares that 
of the above sum one dollar per 
head of the population, or about 
£11,000,000, are in circulation in 
silver coin,and 290,000,000 dollars, 
or £58,000,000, are in circulation 
in paper certificates or notes issued 
against it. How £69,000,000 
worth of silver coin can be lying 
“useless in vaults and cellars, of 
no use to any human being,” and 
yet at the same time be in active 
circulation, passing without ques- 
tion from hand to hand, is one of 


those problems which it passes the 
wit of man to solve. With the 
same “usclessness” £21,000,000 
of gold are lying in the vaults and 
cellars of the Bank of England. 

The declaration from his place 
in the House by a statesman and 
political economist of the standing 
of Mr A.J. Balfour, of his thorough 
belief in the theory and practice of 
bimetallism, marks an immense ad- 
vance towards its ultimate adop- 
tioa ; but perhaps the greatest inter- 
est is centred in the opinions of Mr 
Goschen. Mr Goschen said things 
which doubtless had a comforting 
effect on monometallists, but he 
also unhesitatingly declared opin- 
ions which must have carried dis- 
may into their ranks. His argu- 
ments are worthy of careful study: 
first, he says he believes that 
bimetallism would remedy man 
evils that exist; “but,” he adds, 
“should we not at the same time 
be opening up great risks in another 
direction, the ill effects of which 
we might possibly not be able to 
see at the moment?” O Hamlet! 
If there are ills in the bimetallic 
system that the theoretical author 
of foreign exchanges, and the 
practical converter of Consols 
knows not of, I venture to think 
that they do not exist. 

Secondly, he says it is impossible 
to exaggerate the evils of uncer- 
tainty in exchange, because we 
make profits even in countries with 
a depreciated paper currency. 
That is perfectly true; take the 
Argentine Republicas an example. 
But the evils of uncertainty exist 
just the same; again take the 
Argentine Republic as an example 
—some people exaggerate them, 
and some people do not even un- 
derstand that they exist. 

The Chancellor adds that mer- 
chants can, and asa matter of fact 
do, make arrangements to obviate 
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the risk in exchange. So they can 
sometimes, but at what cost? If 
the risk is there, some one has to 
be paid for running it, and that 
yment reduces the profits in the 
usiness, and increases the cost of 
the article, thereby diminishing its 
sale. But how can a capitalist 
protect himself for loss on his 
investments? There is no way 
sible under the present system, 
and therefore the development of 
silver-using countries by the wealthy 
gold-using countries is much re- 
stricted; for, as was shown in the 
evidence before the Gold and Silver 
Commission, it is only in transac- 
tions extending over a limited and 
short period that the merchant or 
financier can make himself secure. 
How, too, can the Indian Gov- 
ernment obviate the risk of ex- 
change in financial transactions? 
If it raises money by loans in gold, 
and silver goes down, taxes have 
to be raised, to the great danger 
and detriment to the Indian Em- 
pire. If, to avoid this evil, silver 
is made the basis of its loans, the 
rate of interest has to be increased, 
to compensate the lender for the 
uncertainty of the future relative 
value of silver to gold. 
The Chancellor then says: 
“Granting that the low price of 
silver acts as a bounty to the pro- 
‘duce of silver-using countries, how 
can any one say, as Mr Balfour 
does, that these bounties are tem- 
porary?” (If temporary, of course 
they are disastrous.) To which I 
reply that if a fall in silver confers 
a bounty, a rise in silver proves 
that the bounty has been only tem- 
porary ; and silver has risen ; there- 
fore, to the extent of the rise, the 
bounty is temporary. In fact, a 
fluctuating price of silver can mean 
nothing else but temporary rises 
and temporary falls, and the result 
of this, as has often been shown, is 
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to stimulate the employment of 
capital in some trades in one coun- 
try, and render unprofitable the 
capital in another, according as 
silver rises or falls. 

This has been seen very clearly 
in the competition with England 
that India has established in coarse 
yarns owing to the low exchange; 
and now, after some Lancashire 
mills have been ruined and the 
capital lost there, silver appears 
to be rising again; and if this 
continues, much of the capital 
sunk in Indian mills will be at 
least temporarily unproductive, 
and both countries will have had 
practical evidence of the evils of a 
fluctuating exchange. It will then 
become clear to all classes that un- 
less an agreement is arrived at to 
fix the ratio between the precious 
metals, we shall have violent fluc- 
tuations in the exchanges, and 
that these fluctuations will have 
many attendant disasters. 

Mr Goschen administered a re- 
buke to Mr Giffen by affirming his 
belief in the soundness of the bi- 
metallic theory, and he also ex- 
pressed his confidence in the ben- 
efit which would be secured to 
commerce if we had one currency 
based on the two precious metals 
throughout the world, and _ his 
exact words are so significant as 
to be well worth reproduction : 
“T have contended, and I am 
prepared still to contend, that I 
should prefer the currency of the 
world to depend rather upon two 
metals than upon one metal. To 
those views I gave expression in 
1878. I am not now speaking 
individually of the United King- 
dom; but I should like to see 
silver pressed into service to do 
the work of the currency of the 
world as well as gold, so that 
the currency of the world should 
not depend on one metal, but on 
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two.” Mr Goschen, however, con- 
siders that a proposal that England 
should summon an international 
monetary conference is at present 
“premature,” from which we may 
fairly infer that he clearly fore- 
sees, and indeed practically proph- 
esies, that the time will come when 
England must join in the settle- 
ment of the silver question: he 
added, however, that the country 
must not act without practical 
unanimity, and to this remark I 
quite agree; but if every one is to 
wait for everybody else, we shall 
get on but slowly. 

If the theory of bimetallism is 
sound, should England hang back 
in the hope that other nations 
should do the work for her, as 
France did for seventy years? 

This selfish policy has many 
advocates, but surely it is un- 
worthy of the greatest commercial 


country that the world has eyer 
seen. Such policy appears to me 
futile as el for other nations 
will hardly step in if England re. 
mains outside; and moreover, if 
they did, the success of their 
action, and the benefit to this 
empire, would be so much the 
less secure. I will therefore con- 
clude this paper with the words of 
Mr Samuel Smith’s motion in the 
House of Commons, “That the 
evils which have resulted in the 
relative value of silver and gold 
following the monetary changes 
that took place in 1873, can best 
be dealt with by a conference of 
the chief commercial nations of 
the world, called to consider 
whether a bimetallic system can 
be re-established by international 
agreement, in the interests of all 
the nations concerned.” 
HERBERT C. Gress. 
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A sEssION unproductive of im- 
portant legislation, like a wet 
harvest, always brings unpopu- 
larity to the party in power, 
although there is frequently no 
greater reason for the one than 
for the other result. A Govern- 
ment, however honest and able, 
has little more control over the 
House of Commons than over 
the weather, unless there exists 
in the former a spirit of patriot- 
ism and a fair recognition of the 
conditions under which alone a 
democratic assembly can be safely 
intrusted with the chief share of 
legislative power, and the control 
of the financial arrangements of 
the country. These conditions in- 
volve a large amount of self-re- 
straint in debate, a frank and loyal 
acceptance of the duly ascertained 
decision of the majority, and an 
honourable understanding between 
the contending political parties in 
the arrangement and conduct of 
public business. If these condi- 
tions are not fully and fairly 
recognised, and if no sense of 
decency or power of party organi- 
sation can restrain the political 
nobodies of the day from inter- 
minable talk, the time must soon 
arrive when either stringent regu- 
lations must check the mischief, 
or the lower branch of the legis- 
lature inevitably lose its place in 
public estimation, and cease to be 
regarded as the best and safest de- 
pository of political power. 

We are led to these observations 
by the curious aspect of affairs 
which has been presented to our 
notice during the last two months, 
and especially by the charge, so 
widely and ale urged against 
the Government, of having mis- 
conducted and mismanaged public 
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business, and thus become respon- 
sible for a lamentable waste of 
public time, and the withdrawal or 
postponement of much of the legis- 
lative programme which they pro- 
duced at the commencement of the 
session. Let it be noted that this 
charge is of a twofold character, 
and requires to be divided, and 
separately considered, in order to 
be accurately understood and pro- 
perly encountered. There is the 
general charge of the misconduct 
and mismanagement of business, 
and there is the specific charge of 
having wantonly and unnecessarily 
introduced the iesniion clauses of 
the Local Taxation Bill at a mo- 
ment when the hands of Parlia- 
ment were already full, and of 
having thus provoked an opposi- 
tion which might easily have feos 
avoided, and which has virtually 
caused that withdrawal of legisla- 
tion to which allusion has already 
been made. 

Now it must be at once con- 
fessed that there is much more to 
be said for the specific than for 
the general charge, and that it 
has Tees made by some of the 
friends as well as by the opponents 
of the Government. It must in 
fairness be added that, however 

ood were the intentions of the 
ramers of the “licensing clauses,’’ 
and however strong was the belief 
of the Government that these were 
framed in the interests of temper- 
ance, the opposite view, taken by 
the great majority of those who 
have identified themselves with the 
temperance party, demonstrates 
with sufficient clearness that there 
are two sides to the question, and 
that the Government failed to 
gauge the amount of discussion 
and of opposition which their pro- 
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posals would excite. Of this, in- 
deed, they had already experienced 
a foretaste in the discussions which 
had arisen whenever this subject 
had been approached in the debates 
upon the Local Government Bill, 
which should have warned them of 
its contentious character. Be thisas 
it may, however, no fair and im- 
partial critic will refuse to admit 
that it was impossible that Minis- 
ters could have expected to gain 
any political advantage by the 
attempt to deal with the vexed 
and troublesome question of licen- 
sing, and that there can conse- 
quently be no doubt of the honest 
intentions with which they pro- 
posed to legislate upon the subject. 
Rightly or wrongly, they believed 
that they were taking a step in the 
interests of temperance and general 
morality, and without any idea 
that their proposals could be inter- 
preted in a different manner. The 
main feature of the Government 
proposals was the permission to be 
given to the representative county 
councils to close certain public- 
houses upon an agreed compensa- 
tion to be paid to those interested 
in such houses from a fund pro- 
vided by drink-taxes, and therefore 
supposed to be specially applicable 
to drink suppression. It is un- 
necessary to discuss in ‘these 
columns the question of compen- 
sation. There is something to be 
said on both sides, and it is only 
necessary to allude to it in order 
that we may fairly consider the 
relative action of the Government 
and the Opposition. The principle 
of compensation had been delib- 
erately admitted, over and over 
again, by the occupants of the 
front Opposition bench, and Mr 
Gladstone himself had spoken most 
clearly and emphatically upon the 
subject. 

It is true that, in one of the in- 
numerable letters in which, at one 
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time or another, this eminent 
statesman has been obliged to 
“explain away” utterances ap 
Tt contradictory of each 
other, Mr Gladstone has drawn 
a distinction between the adyo- 
cacy of compensation upon the 
forcible extinction of a whole 
trade, and a similar advocacy 
when the question is only one 
of extinguishing the same trade 
gradually and by agreement ; but, 
so far as the principle of compen- 
sation is concerned, the two cases 
rest upon common ground, and it 
is difficult to understand how the 
stanch advocate of the one can 
be the relentless opponent of the 
other alternative. To Mr Glad- 
stone, however, no change is diffi- 
cult when attended by the pros 
pect of political advantage; and 
no stick is too dirty to be used if 
there is a Tory dog to be beaten. 
So the great twin-leader of the 
Gladstonian - Parnellite Liberals 
threw himself vigorously into the 
contest, christened the Govern- 
ment measure a “ Publicans’ En- 
dowment ” Bill, and appeared in 
the novel character of a temper- 
ance reformer, doubtless to the 
great edification of those who had 
been in the habit of denouncing 
him, on the score of “ grocers’ 
licenses ” and other drink-encour- 
aging proposals of a_ kindred 
nature, as something quite the 
reverse. Sir William Harcourt 
& Co. were of course ready, as _ 
usual, to follow suit, and the old 
champions of temperance and 
teetotalism found themselves sud- 
denly reinforced by a _ motley 
company of new recruits, fighting 
for the first time under the ban- 
ners of the respectable fanaticism 
which they had heretofore repudi- 
ated and despised. 

Never was a greater contrast 
than that afforded by the behav- 
iour of the two front benches in 
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or unwisely, the Government had 
introduced proposals founded upon 
the supposed recognition by both 
sides of a particular principle, in 
the honest belief that they were 
taking a small but prudent step 
in the direction of temperance 
legislation. But whatever we may 
think of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of their opponents, never was a 
more unscrupulous and unprin- 
cipled game played by responsible 
politicians. “ Anything to defeat 
the Government,” was the motto 
which they adopted; and with a 
view to accomplish this desirable 
object, temperance principles were 
appealed to, and the temperance 
party was used in a manner 
which has probably in no small 
degree retarded the progress of 
the temperance cause for years 
tocome. For, in the first place, 


impartial lookers-on have been 
disgusted by the way in which 
the Opposition leaders have sought 


to make a catspaw of the honest 
fanaticism which places its views 
upon one particular question be- 
fore every other consideration of 
patriotism and public interest ; 
and, in the second place, men 
who have been inclined to tem- 
perance views are themselves 
mortified and disheartened when 
they look back calmly after the 
battle and perceive how they have 
been cajoled, made use of, and 
played with by the litical 
mountebanks who have n all 
along seeking only their own politi- 
cal advantage. If we condialie re- 
view the whole circumstances under 
which this specific charge of mis- 
management of public business has 
been brought against the Govern- 
ment, and rightly read the history 
of the episode hon beginning to 
end, we shall undoubtedly come 
to the conclusion that while her 
Majesty’s Ministers, if they com- 
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mitted an error of judgment, did 
so with honest intention, and with- 
out hope or expectation of politi- 
cal advantage, their opponents 
placed before themselves political 
advantage as the one and only 
object to be sought, and deliber- 
ately threw away an opportunity 
for calm consideration and useful 
legislative action upon a question 
which should, above all others, be 
considered apart and away from 
those miserable party struggles for 
place and power which are the 
worst hindrances to social improve- 
ments and progressive reforms. 
Upon the specific charge, there- 
fore, advanced against the Govern- 
ment, we hold them to be fully 
acquitted of anything more serious 
than of a mistaken estimate of the 
good faith and patriotism of their 
opponents, whom they believed in- 
capable of an entire repudiation of 
former principles, and an alliance 
with men and views with whom 
and with which they had nothing 
really in common. If we turn to 
the general charge, we shall find it 
still less sustainable by any valid 
contention. Those who have 
caused the delay, waste of time, 
and hindrance to public business, 
have not been her Majesty’s 
Government but their opponents. 
Now and again we are treated 
by Mr Gladstone and some of 
his colleagues to pharisaical self- 
laudation, upon the plea that they 
have rendered such assistance to 
the Government in the work of 
legislation as has scarcely ever 
been rendered by any previous 
Opposition. But sundry questions 
might be asked upon this point, 
even if we could forget Mr La- 
bouchere’s open and undisguised 
avowal of obstructionist intentions. 
In the first place, when Radical 
or Irish members have interposed, 
in the regular order of business, 
with some matter which they have 
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claimed to be of “urgent public 
importance,” and the feadiar has 
asked whether forty members are 
ready to enforce such a claim, 
as required by the new standing 
orders, has there on any one 
occasion been an attempt upon 
the part of the official Opposi- 
tion to stop that debate which, 
nineteen times out of twenty, has 
been upon a subject of not half so 
much importance to the country 
as the ordinary business upon the 
paper? In the second place, has 
there been, in any one instance, 
upon the part of the official 
Opposition, by the agency of party 
organisation or otherwise, any 
attempt to check the system of 
idle questions upon the same sub- 
jects, of amendments so framed 
as to practically bring about two 
or three second-reading debates in 
Committee, and of the wearisome 
reiteration of the same arguments 
again and again, against the evi- 
dent feeling of the House? Not 
only has there been no such 
attempt, but it is notorious that 
several of the occupants of the 
front Opposition bench have them- 
selves promoted irregularity by the 
suggestion of amendments which 
have been ruled out by the 
Speaker or Chairman of Commit- 
tees; and others, notably Sir 
William Harcourt, have constantly 
prolonged debates by unnecessary 
speeches, and have set the worst 
possible example, both in language, 
tone, and temper, to those who 
might be expected to look to them 
for guidance. 

Seldom has there been a more 
discreditable scene in the House 
of Commons than that which was 
presented during the Committee of 
the Local Taxation Bill, when the 
Opposition, by a preconcerted plan, 
| with the evident knowledge 
and approval of their leaders, 
sought to snatch a victory over 
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the Government by the unworthy 
stratagem of a surprise. The self- 
asserting and loquacious Mr Storey 
had been stopped short in the 
middle of a long harangue on the 
previous evening by the arrival of 
the midnight hour, and no one 
doubted that the House was 
doomed to another half an hour 
at least from this pretentious 
champion of democracy. But at 
the reassembling of the House 
and recommencement of the de- 
bate, Mr Storey, when called upon 
to proceed, sat mute,—evincing by 
his silence that there de exist in- 
fluences upon his side of the House 
which can be successfully exercised 
to repress talk when silence ma 

give a party advantage, though 
not when only the progress of 
public business is in question. 
The division was taken ; and when, 
on account of the absence at that 
early hour of many men _ who, 
suspecting no trick, had allowed 
for a debate which seemed certain, 
the Government majority was re- 
duced to four, the perpetrators of 
that which Sir William Harcourt 
would have called “a dirty trick ” 
had the hardihood to taunt the 
Government with that reduction, 
as if the division had been a real 
and trustworthy expression of the 
House of Commons. To such 
petty devices and miserable shifts 
has the Opposition been reduced, 
and to such unscrupulous and con- 
temptible tactics has the House of 
Commons been subjected by men 
who would have been the first to 
denounce as shameful and un- 
worthy such conduct on the part 
of their opponents. 

In view of these tactics, and of 
the general behaviour of the Op- 
position, it is impossible to deny 
that the policy which they have 
followed has been the obstructive 
course openly advocated by Mr 
Labouchere, rather than the op- 
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ite course for which credit has 
en claimed by members of the 
front Opposition bench. Time 
has been wasted, unnecessary de- 
bates have been thrust upon an 
unwilling House, and Government 
has been systematically thwarted 
in its attempts to bring forward 
its legislative measures. The plain 
truth is, that ideas of an utterly 
erroneous nature appear to prevail 
as to the relative position of the 
Government and the House of 
Commons. We hear a great deal 
about “Government days,” “ pri- 
vate members’ days,” and “the 
rights of private members.” It 
seems to be entirely forgotten that 
the time which Government claims 
for the consideration of its meas- 
ures is the time of the public, and 
is claimed by and on behalf of the 
public. Under our present politi- 
cal system, the Government of the 
day is charged with the duty of 
initiating such legislation as it 
deems necessary for the welfare 
of the country. It is the majority 
of the representatives of the people 
who make and unmake Govern- 
ments, and an existing Goyern- 
ment must be held to represent 
the opinions of such majority until 
a general election reveals the ex- 
istence of another state of things. 
This being the case, it follows of 
course that the Government intro- 
duces legislation of the kind and 
in accordance with the principles 
which it supposes to be desired 
by the majority in the interests 
of their constituents. Two other 
things seem also to follow, equally 
as a matter of course. First, that 
the discussion of the topics chosen 
for legislation by the Government 
must be held to be discussions of 
primary importance, and of the 
pone interest to the country. 

ondly, that if such discussions 
are postponed, hampered, or un- 
warrantably protracted, it is not 
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against the Government so much 
as against the public that an 
offence is committed. And when 
“rights” are claimed for private 
members, it should be borne in 
mind that such “rights,” if at- 
tended by the above results, speed- 
ily become the “wrongs” of the 
public. 

No one wishes to deny that the 
House of Commons is the proper 
arena for the discussion of charges 
against the Executive,of grievances 
suffered by British subjects, and of 
various other matters of public 
interest which crop up from time 
to time, and for the discussion of 
which it is desirable that the 
ordinary progress of public busi- 
ness should be suspended. But 
there are comparatively few sub- 
jects upon which legislation is 
nowadays left, or ought to be left, 
in the hands of private members. 
If proof were needed of the truth 
of what we say, it would be found 
in the “count-outs” which con- 
stantly occur on private mem- 
bers’ nights, conclusively show- 
ing that thecrotchets which they 
air, and the measures which they 
seek to introduce, have failed to 
arouse the interest or awake the 
sympathies of the House. The 
principal and most interesting ques- 
tions requiring legislative action 
are by the nature of things in the 
hands of the executive Govern- 
ment as the servants of the public ; 
and it is on behalf of the public 
that the waste of time and obstruc- 
tion of business is to be resented, 
Moreover, the absurdity of the 
charge against the Government of 
having been responsible for waste 
of time is sufficiently patent when 
we consider that, in their own 
interests as well as in the interests 
of the country, such waste is the 
very last thing which they can 
desire. When the matter is well 
considered and clearly understood, 
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it becomes positively disgusting to 
read in the Gladstonian press' 
that the Government “ have shown 
absolute incapacity,” and that 
“they themselves have wasted 
more time since February than 
obstruction has wasted — since 
1886.” It is, indeed, indubitable 
that time has been wasted to an 
extent which has already brought 
our system of parliamentary 
government into disrepute; but 
for the causes we must look, not 
to the mismanagement of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, but to the 
inordinate vanity of certain mem- 
bers of the Opposition, to the irre- 
pressible loquacity of others, and 
the absolute want of any control 
of the Opposition leaders over the 
motley crew which follows them. 
To these it would seem that every 
question is of a bitterly contentious 
character; every subject which 


ean by any possibility be made to 
delay Government business is of 


’ 


“ vital importance ”; and no mat- 
ter is too trifling to deserve atten- 
tion and discussion in the House 
of Commons. The Irish members 
are doubtless the worst offenders 
in this respect. It is neither more 
nor less than a gross abuse of 
parliamentary privilege, that ques- 
tions of an absolutely identical 
nature should again and again be 
ut with regard to “shadowing ” 
in Ireland, to proceedings at evic- 
tions, and to the conduct of the 
Irish police, the answer to one 
of which has virtually been the 
answer to all, and which unneces- 
sarily trouble the Executive, at the 
same time that they waste the 
public time without the smallest 
advantage to any human being. 

It is to be hoped that the day 
will not be long in coming when 
the House of Commons will defend 
itself against this abuse of ques- 
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tioning power, which might easily 
be accomplished by requiring ques- 
tions, save in cases of emergency, 
to be handed in and answered in 
writing, which, in nineteen out of 
twenty cases, could be done with- 
out loss or inconvenience to any 
one. No doubt attempts would 
be made to raise various questions 
of comparatively small importance 
to the dignity of “emergency ques- 
tions”; but this would be soon 
prevented by the due exercise of 
authority by the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees, and a vast 
amount of time migh,. in this man- 
ner be saved. The rule, moreover, 
of allowing a motion to be made 
out of due course, on account of 
its “ vital importance ” or “ urgent 
public interest,” might be advan- 
tageously modified by requiring 
that no question should be sa con- 
sidered unless demanded by a much 
larger number than forty members. 
When that number was fixed, it 
was hardly contemplated that the 
species of obstruction thus per- 
mitted would be readily and con- 
stantly supported by the more re- 
sponsible part of the Opposition ; 
but now that the latter have shown 
that to cause annoyance to the 
Government has become to them 
an object more important than the 
due transaction of the business of 
the country, the rule will have to 
be revised in the interests of the 
public. 

It has been continually thrown 
in the teeth of the Government 
that they have the power of exer- 
cising the closure ; but although the 
exercise of this power has been 
frequently necessary during the 
present session, it must be borne 
in mind that the closure cannot be 
put to the House without the con- 
sent of the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees, and thata Government 
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is naturally unwilling to expose it- 
self to a refusal of such consent, 
and even without this reason, is 
reluctant to stop discussion unless 
and until the feeling of the House 
in that direction has been unmis- 
takably evinced. The truth is, that 
no measure tending to the repres- 
sion of debate can be thoroughly 
effectual, unless supported by the 
general approval of the legislative 
body in which it is exercised ; and 
in such an assembly as the British 
House of Commons, no man could 
desire more stringent measures in 
this direction, if it were not for the 
fact that under the teaching of the 
present leaders of the Opposition, 
the old canons of good feeling, 
good taste, and honourable under- 
standing in the conduct of public 
business seem to have disappeared, 
and a line of action has been sub- 
stituted which compels the enforce- 
ment of a more rigid discipline, 
in order to secure the transaction 
of the legislative business of the 
country. 

No better proof of this unhappy 
change could have been afforded 
than in the instance of the Select 
Committee upon Procedure, to 
which the Government assented, 
upon Mr Gladstone’s own request, 
upon their introduction of a pro- 
=? to allow partly considered 

ills to be taken up in a future 
session at the stage to which they 
had been brought before a proroga- 
tion. The proposal was one of an 
apparently non-contentious char- 
acter, passed entirely with a view 
to expedite the transaction of busi- 
ness, and far removed from personal 
or party considerations. If ever 
there was a question which, apart 
from such considerations, might 
have been discussed upon its merits 
by a Select Committee, this certain- 
ly was the question. Such,however, 
was not the view of the Opposition. 
Having himself moved for the 
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Select Committee, Mr Gladstone 
might have heen expected to come 
to it prepared for a full and fair 
discussion. Instead of this, he at 
once proposed the direct negative 
to the proposal of the Government, 
and was supported in the division 
byevery Gladstonian member of the 
Committee. This, of course, ren- 
dered it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to carry their proposal except 
by a strictly party vote in the 
House of Commons, and it is not 
surprising that the result of the 
factious conduct of the Gladstoni- 
ans should have been the postpone- 
ment of the consideration by the 
House of Commons of the proposed 
standing order, and the aban- 
donment for the session of the 
Land Purchase and Tithe Bill. 
The Government, still acting in 
the conciliatory spirit which has 
hitherto been so'little appreciated 
by their opponents, have endeav- 
oured to meet the views expressed 
by the larger and more influential 
number of the occupants of the 
front Opposition bench, in their 
support of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
motion in March, which aimed at 
an earlier meeting of Parliament, 
and its rising in July. With this 
view, Mr W. H. Smith, on July 
10th, announced their intention of 
calling Parliament together in the 
latter half of November. This 
proposal, however, was by no means 
satisfactory to those Gladstonian 
patriots for whose benefit, or in 
deference to whose supposed 
views, it had been made. Sir 
William Harcourt immediately 
protested against an earlier meet- 
ing than at the beginning of the 
second week in January, asserting 
that three weeks would be suffi- 
cient for the debate on the Ad- 
dress and the second reading of 
the Land Purchase Bill, so that 
the Committee upon the latter 
measure might be begun in earnest 
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about the first of February. It is 
to be hoped, however, that a vigor- 
ous and determined effort will be 
made by the Government to put 
an end to that undue prolongation 
of the debate on the Address 
which has grown to be one of the 
greatest abuses of the session, and 
for which no possible justification 
exists. Three days would be a 
reasonable limit, and there can be 
no necessity for the wilful waste of 
time which has been recently per- 
mitted, and which must be per- 
emptorily stopped. It would de- 
pend upon Sir William Harcourt’s 
own allies whether the Land Pur- 
chase Bill could be in Committee 
by February Ist; and if we are to 
judge of the future by the past, 
this could hardly be expected. 
The reception by the Opposition 
front bench of Mr W. H. Smith’s 
proposal gave but small hopes that 
they would be prepared to concur 
in any reasonable suggestion for 
the expediting of public business. 
This, perhaps, was hardly to be 
expected from men who had just 
been made acquainted with the 
successful result of the tactics by 
which they had got rid of some of 
the most important of the Govern- 
ment measures. It can only be 
hoped that further reflection may 
convince such of them as have still 
some sense of the responsibility 
which attaches to them as mem- 
bers of Parliament, that their own 
credit, as well as the interests of 
the country, require that they 
should dissociate themselves from 
those who only desire to bring the 
Parliament of their country into 
disrepute and contempt. 
Meanwhile, in deploring the fac- 
tious conduct of her Majesty’s 
Opposition, and the obstructive 
policy which has compelled the 
tponement or abandonment of 
so much of the programme of the 
Government, we must not forget 
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that much good and useful work 
has still been accomplished both 
in and out of Parliament. Most 
satisfactory, indeed, has been Lord 
Salisbury’s conduct of our foreign 
policy, and most creditable the 
position which Great Britain has 
regained and retained since the 
affairs of the Foreign Office have 
been placed in his hands. The 
Anglo-German agreement was oné 
of too much importance to escape 
the keenest and closest criticism, 
In the African portion of that 
agreement it was inevitable that 
some little points would be dis- 
covered upon which opinions 
would vary, and all men would 
not be equally satisfied. More- 
over, considering that Great 
Britain has been more often ac- 
customed to acquire than to cede 
territory, it was impossible but 
that the proposed cession of 
Heligoland should have aroused 
national prejudices and awakened 
patriotic doubts. But a careful 
consideration -of the matter will 
probably remove the prejudices 
and tranquillise the doubts of 
those who are justly sensitive 
upon such a question. Whilst 
Heligoland has never been, and 
can never be, of political, strategi- 
cal, or commercial value to Great 
Britain, she has always been an 
object of importance to Germany, 
and has been regarded by Ger- 
mans with longing eyes. By 
geographical position, and by the 
nationality of the majority of her 
few inhabitants, the island would 
seem to belong naturally rather to 
Germany than to Great Britain ; 
and no longer back than the 
Franco-German war, the inclina- 
tion of the inhabitants to Ger- 
many was plainly expressed. 
This being the case, and|the feel- 
ing between the German people 
and ourselves being happily of the 
most cordial and amicable de- 
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scription, what more graceful or 
friendly act could we do than to 
include the cession of Heligoland 
in an arrangement which is in- 
tended to remove any possible 
points of difference, and to in- 
crease and strengthen the friend- 
ship between the two nations? 
It should also be remembered that 
the complaints made by Germans 
that Great Britain has gained an 
advantage in the African part of 
the agreement, may be set against 
the similar tone taken by those of 
our fellow-countrymen who object 
to the cession of Heligoland. To 
put the matter plainly, we may 
take it for granted that, in a 
negotiation such as that of which 
we are speaking, if warm partisans 
and eager patriots on each side be- 
liéve that the other side has got 
the best of it, there is a strong 
probability that substantial justice 
has been done. Nor will it be for- 
gotten that complaints of the ces- 
sion of territory under a well-con- 
sidered and friendly agreement 
come with ill grace from the mem- 
bers of a party which has been 
responsible for the gross and 
cowardly sacrifice of British in- 
terests involved in the base aban- 
donment of the Transvaal by Mr 
Gladstone’s Government. On this, 
as upon all other points in con- 
nection with our foreign policy, 
Great Britain feels that her hon- 
our is safe in Lord Salisbury’s 
hands, and that her position 
among nations is such as her peo- 
ple may regard with pride and 
satisfaction. 

Nor indeed would it be true to 
say that this session has been un- 
productive of good and useful 
legislation. The bills for the pro- 
vision of barracks for our soldiers, 
for the improvement of the Acts 
relating to the housing of the poor, 
the amendment of the Allotments 
Act, the Companies Winding-up 
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Act, and other Acts connected 
with internal administration, attest 
alike the care and energy of the 
Government in legislation at home; 
whilst the West Australia Consti- 
tution Bill, postponed last session, 
and delayed again this year by the 
frivolous chatter of ignorant and 
irresponsible nobodies, has grati- 
fied the colonists on whose behalf 
it was introduced, and afforded an 
opportunity to Mr W. M‘Arthur, 
the Radical member for St Austell, 
himself closely connected with the 
colonies, to administer a well-de- 
served rebuke to those bumptious 
busy-bodies upon his own side who 
habitually display their loquacious 
ignorance upon colonial subjects. 
The session, then, cannot be fairly 
said to have been wasted, although 
it must be admitted that the Op- 
position can with justice boast of 
having to a large extent carried 
out Mr Labouchere’s intention of 
obstructing the legislation of the 
Government. The Land Purchase 
and Tithe Bills, which were un- 
doubtedly introduced as two of 
the principal bills of the session, 
have had to be abandoned so far 
as the present session is concerned. 
Both these subjects are ripe for 
discussion, and it may be con- 
ceded that they cannot be settled 
without careful deliberation and 
due inquiry into detail. But in 
any case, it is undesirable, not to 
say discreditable, that measures 
deemed of sufficient importance 
to form part of the ministerial 
programme should be defeated, 
not by fair discussion and divi- 
sion in the House of Commons, 
but by the disreputable tactics 
which have been systematically 
adopted by an Opposition who 
seek to recommend themselves to 
the constituencies by the shame- 
less avowal and boast that they 
have prevented the work of the 
country from being performed b 
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the body elected by the country 
to perform it. 

he interest of the session has 
not been confined within the walls 
of Parliament, and we may point 
to the episode of the Barrow elec- 
tion as one of an instructive as 
well as amusing character. Mr 
Caine, having won his seat as a 
Radical candidate in 1885, found 
himself unable to swallow Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy, 
and thereupon actively identified 
himself with the Liberal Unionist 
party, and as one of them was 
again returned in 1886. . But 
Mr Caine, being one of those who 
consider temperance questions as 
supreme in politics, was greatly 
scandalised at the licensing 


clauses in the Government Local 
Taxation Bill of the present ses- 
sion, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to defeat them, and was 
thanked by Mr Gladstone for his 
share in obtaining their with- 


drawal. Simultaneously with this 
action, Mr Caine appears to have 
become dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the Government and of 
the Liberal Unionist leaders, and 
to have entertained a desire for 
reconciliation with the Gladstonian 
party, provided always it could be 
obtained without his being com- 
pelled to promise support to any 
Home Rule scheme proposed by 
Mr Gladstone until he had seen it. 
Now Mr Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, & Co., who, throughout 
the whole of their political career, 
have never shown the smallest sym- 
pathy with what is called the 
temperance party, had unscrupu- 
lously set themselves to use that 
party as a means whereby to in- 
jure their political opponents. It 
is difficult to say whether Mr 
Caine was really induced to be- 
lieve that the front Opposition 
bench seriously cared for the 
temperance views which were 
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so dear to his own heart, or 
whether he believed that the sig- — 
nal services which he had ren- 
dered them in their attacks upon 
the Government position had se 
cured the gratitude which he felt 
that he had deserved. Be this as 
it may, Mr Caine made up his 
mind to withdraw his support from 
the Government, to sever himself 
from the Liberal Unionist party, 
and to vacate his seat in order to 
obtain, if possible, the approval of 
his constituents of the cause which 
he had adopted. There can be no 
doubt that Mr Caine has through- 
out exaggerated his own position 
and importance, and that his be- 
haviour to the Unionist party has 
been inconsistent and unjust. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the resignation of his seat 
was a manly and courageous action, 
evincing as it did a chivalrous dis- 
like to retain a seat gained by 
Unionist and Tory votes, when he 
had resolved to no longer support 
the Unionist Government. 

But Mr Caine reckoned without 
his host when he expected gener- 
osity from the Gladstonians, or 
consistency and good faith from 
the Radical leaders of the temper- 
ance party. The chance of gaining 
the seat for a thick-and-thin sup- 
porter was too much for Mr Glad- 
stone, who accordingly wrote a 
letter on behalf of Mr Duncan, 
which probably influenced suf- 
ficient Radical votes to deprive 
Mr Caine of his chance of success. 
The great Liberal dictator was in- 
deed graciously pleased to declare 
that he should be happy to see 
Mr Caine replaced under some 
more favourable circumstances in 
the ranks of the Liberal party; 
but this was only adding insult to 
injury, since Mr Caine has all along 
gloried in being a stout Radical, 
and has certainly at least as much 
right to the name of Liberal as 
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Mr Gladstone himself. But the 

le who come out worst in the 
whole of this affair are the temper- 
ance Gladstonians,with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson at their head. These are 
the men who have preached far 
and wide that all political questions 
should be subservient to that which 
they designate as the temperance 
cause. And upon the very first 
opportunity, when a thorough sup- 
porter of their own views vacates 
his seat in order that his con- 
stituents may decide whether his 
political action in support of those 
views meets with their approval, 
these men belie their own words, 
refuse to make other questions sub- 
servient to the temperance cause, 
and treacherously desert the man 
whom they were bound to support 
by every consideration of honour 
and political good faith. 

As regards the question of Home 
Rule, the election cannot be said 
to indicate any very decided opin- 
ion of the constituency, inasmuch 


as it is impossible to discover what 


proportion of Mr Caine’s 1280 
votes were Conservatives and 
Unionists, who subordinated their 
party to their temperance views. 
It is of course fair to assume that 
the proportion was large, inasmuch 
as the Radical leaders of the tem- 
perance party discouraged Mr 
Caine, whilst the Conservative 
leaders of the same party appear 
to have taken no such action. 
But the assumption of ‘The 
Times,’ that “the supporters of 
Mr Caine were mainly drawn from 
the Unionist ranks,” is no more 
sustainable by evidence than the 
absurd statement of the ‘ Daily 
News,’ that the votes for Caine 
must be added to those for Duncan 
in order to ascertain the real Lib- 
eral strength ; or, in other words, 
that Mr Caine’s votes were all 
Liberals. Mr Dunean’s poll of 
1994 represents those whose Glad- 
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stonianism predominated over all 
other feelings; Mr Wainwright’s 
1857 represents those who place 
first and foremost the support of 
a Unionist Government; but Mr 
Caine’s 1280 can be analysed with 
no certainty, and their constitution 
must be left to conjecture. 

As, however, the opponents of 
the Government and friends of 
Home Rule seek to magnify the 
Barrow election into a Home Rule 
victory, it is well to point out 
that, as a matter of fact, the great 
improvement which has taken 
place in Ireland during the last 
three or four years has in some 
respects told against the Govern- 
ment at the bye-elections. Mr 
Balfour’s firm and vigorous ad- 
ministration has, as regards the 
greater part of Ireland, been 30 
successful in the suppression of 
crime and the restoration of con- 
fidence in the power of the law, 
that the public have no longer 
before their eyes the constant oc- 
currence of outrages which brought 
into daily prominence the das- 
tardly conduct and intimidation 
of the National League. On the 
other hand, the glib tongues of 
Nationalist orators are never 
silent, the stream of misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse in their press never 
ceases to flow, and never does an 
election occur at which Irish and 
Gladstonian emissaries are not 
present with exaggerated accounts 
of the wrongs and sufferings of the 
Irish people, and bitter complaints 
of the coercion which their own 
oppressive policy and law-defying 
conduct has rendered necessary, 
and which is nothing more nor 
less than the enforcement of the 
most primary laws of a civilised 
community. But since, to their 
endless shame, the Scotch and 
English Gladstonians deem it part 
of their compact with the Parnel- 
lites to endorse their complaints 
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against the due enforcement of the 
law, the masses in England, dis- 
inclined to believe in the degrada- 
tion at which this great political 
party has arrived, and still placing 
faith in the statements and argu- 
ments of men who have hereto- 
fore occupied high positions in the 
public service, run no small risk 
of being deceived as to the real 
state of Ireland, and of being led 
to cast their votes in favour of a 
policy which, if really understood, 
would be condemned and repudi- 
ated by their loyal natures. 

At this particular juncture of 
affairs, the speech recently de- 
livered by Mr Parnell at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel deserves the 
attentive consideration of every in- 
telligent politician. This, be it 
remembered, was not a speech de- 
livered at an obscure place, either 
in Ireland or America, the report 
of which could be afterwards chal- 
lenged and its accuracy denied at 
the speaker’s convenience. It was 
a speech carefully and deliberately 
spoken by Mr Parnell to his Irish 
colleagues in Parliament, at a ban- 
quet given by them in celebration 
of his forty-fourth birthday, and 
in recognition of his services as 
their leader. To words spoken 
upon such an occasion it is impos- 
sible not to attribute all the force 
and signification of a political 
manifesto, and it is from this point 
of view that the speech becomes 
one of very considerable import- 
ance. It discloses—so far as he 
sees fit to disclose them—the views 
and intentions with which Mr Par- 
nell and his followers have allied 
themselves with that larger section 
of the Liberal party which accepts 
Mr Gladstone as its leader ; and it 
makes it imperatively necessary 
for the latter to consider whether 
their own views and intentions are 
identical with those of Mr Parnell. 
There can no longer be any mistake 


about the matter. The Irish 
party aim at no mere’ develop. 
ment of local self-government—at 
no saving of time or expense in the 
solution in Ireland of purely Irish 
questions, which have now to be 
decided at Westminster. Their 
demand is, says Mr Parnell, that 
Ireland should be enabled “ to take 
her place among the nations of the 


earth,” that “the just rights of: 


the Irish people” should be con- 
ceded to them, and that Ireland 
should “cbtain for herself those just 
rights in an Irish Assembly in 
Dublin.” It is perfectly true that 
Mr Parnell goes on to say that he 
hopes and believes that his alliance 
with the Gladstonian Liberals “will 
yield permanent fruit, and result in 
the knitting together of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland in a true and real 
union, and in a consolidation which 
will defy time ofthe great imperial 
interests which we do not desire to 
hurt, and which Englishmen are 
right in insisting shall be preserved 
and protected above ail others.” But 
if “ Englishmen ” are right in thus 
insisting, they will naturally ask 
themselves how imperial interests 
are to be “ consolidated ” by enab- 
ling any one of the members of the 
empire “to take her place among 
the nations of the earth” in any 
other shape or form than as part 
of the united nationalities which 
constitute the British Empire? 
No one desires for one moment to 
rob Ireland, any more than to rob 
Scotland and England, of whatever 
historical and traditional glory she 
may have to boast of as a nation. 
No one would desire to prevent 
Ireland from enjoying any such 
development of local government 
as can be given with safety to the 
general interests of law and order. 
But it is well to speak out bold- 
ly and firmly upon these matters, 
and that the Irish party should 
clearly understand what is the 
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meaning of the Unionists. We 
cannot permit Ireland, any more 
than we can permit England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, to “take her place 
among the nations of the earth” 
in the sense of taking action apart 
and distinct from the action of the 
other component members of the 
empire. It should never be for- 
gotten that when several countries 
or provinces are united and bound 
together as one kingdom, no one 
single member can separately “take 
its place among the nations of the 
earth” except at the expense of 
the other members, and by the 
weakening of the whole. As a 
component part of this empire, 
Ireland has a higher “ place among 
the nations of the earth” than she 
could ever have had if she had 
stood singly and alone; and instead 
of praising the aspirations of Mr 
Parnell as patriotic, there seems 
to be something base and contemp- 
tible in the attempt to exalt Ireland 
into a position which she has never 
held, and never shown herself fit 
to hold, to the disadvantage and 
detriment of those to whose part- 
nership and assistance she is in- 
debted for her position as part of 
a great empire, and for any pros- 
perity which she at present enjoys. 

Mr Parnell went on to say that 
he and his friends “ would accept 
no office from any [British] Gov- 
ernment that comes into power.” 
Their desire is to have such a 
measure of Home Rule “as will 
enable us to take our part in the 
government of our own country ; 
to direct the energies of our peo- 
ple into proper and safe channels ; 
to develop the long-neglected _re- 
sources of the country; to give 
employment at home to the work- 
ing classes of Ireland ; to find out- 
lets for that industry and intelli- 
gence which is now lavished on 
America, Australia, and other far- 
off countries; and to enable us to 
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take the first steps, the first neces- 
sary steps, for the creation and the 
consolidation of the Irish nation.” 
Further than this, Mr Parnell ex- 
pressed his readiness “to exchange 
the nights and days of combat 
which have been forced upon ” him 
and his friends for “the power of 
peace, of commerce, and of progres- 
sive industry in our own country,” 
and his belief of future good “ when 
we have been allowed to help our- 
selves, and to remove the bitter 
poverty and depression that now 
ee upon every Irish project 
and every Irish enterprise.” Then, 
says the Irish leader, “the time 
may come when there may be 
chosen from amongst us those men 
who may be found fit to take part 
in the greater interest and greater 
work of the empire; but our first 
thought, and our thought for many 
years to come, must be for our own 
country.” Translated into plain 
English, these words can only mean 
that Mr Parnell contemplates and 
desires legislation by an Irish Par- 
liament upon lines separate and 
apart from any such legislation as 
would be approved and carried in 
a British Parliament; and that Ire- 
land should be henceforth regarded 
not as one province of a confeder- 
ated empire, but as a nation dis- 
tinct and apart from the rest, and 
practically an independent Power, 
which may indeed be to-day in 
alliance with Great Britain, but 
which may see fit to-morrow to 
sever the ties which unite them 
together. Let there be no mistake 
about this. If Ireland is to be 
“created ” or “consolidated ” into 
“a nation,” the rights and privi- 
leges of independence must be con- 
ceded to her, and there can be 
no logical reason why she should 
not separate herself altogether 


from the British connection, if at 
any time her Parliament should 
think it desirable so to do. 
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Parnell distinctly declares that 
there is work to be done for 
Ireland, in developing her re- 
sources and extending her indus- 
tries, which can be done by him 
and his friends in an Irish Par- 
liament, but which cannot be 
effected by the British Legislature, 
although in that Legislature not 
only is Ireland largely over-repre- 
sented, but for many years past 
the two great parties in the State 
have vied with each other in their 
attempts to ascertain and to satisfy 
the wants and desires of Ireland. 
If these attempts have failed, what 
has been the chief cause of their 
failure ?—what but the attitude of 
Mr Parnell and his followers, who, 
instead of employing themselves in 
useful and patriotic efforts to ob- 
tain from a willing British Govern- 
ment and Parliament measures 
calculated to “develop the re- 
sources” of their country, have 
constantly obstructed and opposed 
such measures, have encouraged 
their deluded followers in discon- 
tent and disrespect of legal obliga- 
tions, and have lent themselves to 
that work of agitation which, more 
than anything else, has checked the 
development and retarded the pros- 
perity of Ireland? Yet these are 
the men who, if left to themselves 
in an Irish Parliament, are to save 
their country. Under the benefi- 
cent sway of these “ patriots ” the 
Irish people are to be regenerated ; 
and those who have done their 
utmost to set tenant against land- 
lord, to introduce strife between 
class and class, to render existence 
intolerable to peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens, and to stimulate 
national jealousies, are destined, 
forsooth, to succeed in the “ consol- 
idation ” of Ireland ! 

It is especially desirable and 
necessary to note this programme 
of Mr Parnell, because hereafter, 
if the Gladstonians should, to the 
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great misfortune of the country, 
obtain a majority at the next 
general election, the Irish leader 
will be within his rights in claim- 
ing their adhesion to his views, 
and will have just reason to com. 
plain if there should be any at- 
tempt to whittle away his plain 
declaration and dual platform. 
Up to the present moment Glad- 
stonian candidates have dealt in 
generalities, and covered them- 
selves by the large umbrella of 
Home Rule held over their 
heads by Mr Gladstone. Some, 
indeed, have stipulated that under 
any Home Rule scheme the Irish 
members should remain at West- 
minster, apparently not recognis- 
ing the logical sequence that Eng- 
lish and Scotch affairs must in 
that case be withdrawn from their 
cognisance, and be settled by se 

arate Scotch and English Parlia- 
ments sitting in Edinburgh and 
London. Others have stipulated 
that the land question must be 
settled at Westminster before an 
Irish Parliament can be estab- 
lished—an idea, be it remembered, 
which has been utterly scouted by 
Mr Parnell; others desire to bar- 
gain for true protection, somehow 
or other, for “the minority” in 
Ireland ; and others take the easier 
and more simple course of declar- 
ing themselves ready to adopt Mr 
Gladstone’s plan, whatever that 
plan may be, when the hour arrives 
for practical legislation. But all 
these saving clauses, stipula- 
tions, and submission to Mr Glad- 
stone’s will, most go for nothing 
now. Unless the Gladstonian 
leaders at ence and openly dis- 
claim sympathy with Mr Parnell’s 
ideas for the future of Ireland, 
every one of them and of their 
followers who casts his vote hence- 
forth for Home Ru’e does so with 
his eyes open, and with a know- 
ledge of what the first step in 
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Home Rule means in the view 
of those who demand it, and in 
whose behalf it is demanded. We 
say “the first step” advisedly, be- 
cause it is abundantly clear that 
what is now put forward by Mr 
Parnell is only the first instalment 
of a demand which will be in- 
creased at the most convenient 
moment. That which is now de- 
manded is a Parliament at Dublin, 
and an Executive which is to gov- 
ern Ireland and develop her re- 
sources independently of the British 
Parliament. This is the first step 
towards “the creation and con- 
solidation” of Ireland “as a 
nation”; and the next step in 
logical sequence will be the de- 
mand that the Parliament of the 
Irish nation should in every point 
be placed upon a footing of equal- 
ity with the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The ‘ consolidation” of 


Ireland in this sense means, and 
can mean nothing else, than her 
quasi separation trom Great Brit- 


ain, and the rending of the tie 
which binds England, Scotland, 
and Ireland together. So plainly 
is this the truth, that if Mr Glad- 
stone had a majority to-morrow, 
it is highly probable that he would 
endeavour to stop short of the 
equality of the British and Irish 
Parliaments, and would appeal to 
the loyalty of Unionists and Tories 
to enable him to make head against 
such a demand. 

But if you are to give Ireland 
not a mere development of local 
government, such as Unionists 
would willingly give, but a Parlia- 
ment such as a nation has a right 
to demand, how can you resist the 
further demand that such a Parlia- 
ment should have equal powers 
and equal independence with the 
Parliament of any other nation? 
This is the moment to note what 
are the real demands of tho Par- 
nellite party, and it will be too 
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late for Gladstonian Liberals to 
repudiate, or attempt to minimise 
these demands if they continue 
their present alliance with the men 
who icon advanced them. Side 
by side with these demands should 
be noted the unblushing avowal of 
Mr Parnell, that “the excellent 
persons” who had sent him and 
his colleagues to Parliament—.c., 
the Irish constituencies—possessed 
a “capacity for receiving bribes ” 
from the British Government “very 
much larger than the capacity ” of 
the latter for giving such bribes, 
and that he himself would be “ only 
too glad if they would pour the riches 
of the British Exchequer into the 
desolate wastes” of Ireland, and 
“equip some hundreds of thousands 
of deserving persons with outfits, 
and farms, and homesteads, in the 
west of America.” This isa poor 
and paltry tone to be taken by a 
patriotic ‘the wo There would have 
been something grand in the repu- 
diation of the aid of the “ British 
Exchequer,” and a refusal to ac- 
cept money from the hated Saxon 
—but this is not the creed or the 
teaching of Mr Parnell. “We 
will take all you will give us—all 
we can get from you; whilst we 
repudiate your rule, and desire to 
be independent.” 

It is impossible to read this 
speech without recognising the fact 
that Mr Parnell and his friends in- 
tend to accept any Home Rule 
measure proposed by Mr Gladstone 
as a point from which they may 
advance further at a convenient 
moment, and that they claim for 
Ireland an independent existence 
which she never yet had, and which 
neither England, Scotland, nor 
Wales pretends to claim for her- 
self. The truth cannot be too 
often or too strongly impressed 
upon the electors, who will have 
to decide the question at the next 
election. There is no earthly rea- 
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son why Irishmen should not be 
happy, contented, and prosperous 
under the Union, except the teach- 
. ing of those “ Nationalist leaders, 
who are the worst enemies of their 
nation.” The farmers and tenantry 
of Ireland enjoy such advantages 
as are enjoyed by no similar classes 
in the world. There is every dis- 
position and every desire upon the 
part of the Parliament and people 
of Great Britain to legislate for 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, 
so far as such ideas are consistent 
with the due observance of those 
ordinary laws of civilisation by 
which society is held together. 
The Parnellites, however, insist 
upon being allowed to govern them- 
selves without being bound by 
such laws at all, and their advo- 
cacy of boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign at once stamps them 
as utterly unfit to direct the ad- 
ministration of a civilised com- 
munity. 

Nor should the conclusion of 
this same speech of the Irish 
leader escape the notice of thought- 
ful and loyal men, even though they 
be inclined to follow Mr Gladstone. 
Mr Parnell plainly tells his Glad- 
stonian allies that if they do not 
accept his views as to an Irish 
Parliament, he and his friends 
“would have done their utmost 
to direct the minds of the people 
to a constitutional issue; but if 
the constitution was forbidden to 
them, it would not have been their 
fault if constitutional methods had 
failed. They would have tried, 
and they would then give place to 
other men. Whether they would 
take part in such things, or 
whether he should take part in 
such things, he knew not.” This 
implied threat that violent and 
unconstitutional means will be 
resorted to in the event of Great 
Britain not giving to Ireland that 
which she would not give to Scot- 


land or Wales, or even claim for 
England, is a fair warning to Mr 
Parnell’s Gladstonian ies that 
any attempt on their part to limit 
or attenuate the Parnellite de 
mands will be met by the same 
threats, and probably resisted by 
the same agencies, which have been 
employed in time past by the dis. 
loyal faction in Ireland. In such 
a case, should Mr Gladstone and 
his friends be in power, we do not 
for a moment doubt that they will 
seek to re-enact the coercion for 
which in its modified form they 
have so unscrupulously condemned 
the Government, and that the 

will prove the necessity of a 


re-enactment by arguments en- 


tirely satisfactory to themselves, 
They are, nevertheless, creating 
difficulties for any such action, 
however desirable, in the future, 
by the recklessness with which 
they are now in the habit of sup- 
porting the Parnellite complaints 
against the administration of the 
law in Ireland. 

The debates upon the Irish 
estimates furnish a melancholy ex- 
ample of this shameless conduct. 
Violent abuse has been showered 
upon Mr Balfour on account of 
the system which has been called 
“shadowing ”—.e., the close watch- 
ing of persons suspected of the 
intention to commit crime. It 
may be remembered that Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government took powers 
to arrest and imprison such per- 
sons, and that those powers have 
not been sought by the present 
Government. Mr Balfour's reply 
to his assailants was absolutely 
conclusive. First, he stated that 
it was the National League which 
“shadowed” unhappy individuals 
who had incurred its vengeance by 
taking evicted farms, or otherwise 
disputing its usurped supremacy ; 
and that this illegal “shadowing” 
for the purpose of ruining its vic- 
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tims had been rightly encountered 
in the only possible way—namely, 
by “shadowing ” the “shadowers ” 
in order to check their nefarious 
proceedings. Secondly, he showed 
that under Mr Gladstone’s own 
Government, the immaculate Lord 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan 
had also “shadowed” when the 
interests of law and order seemed 
to require it. An honest and 
loyal statesman would, in Mr 
Gladstone’s case, have readily ad- 
mitted the fact, whilst he regretted 
the necessity, and would have thus 
at once evinced his regard for the 
authority of the law, and his de- 
sire to subordinate all party con- 
siderations to his desire to uphold 
its vindication. Unhappily, Mr 
Gladstone has become entirely 
incapable of rising to such a 
height of patriotism. Passing by 
the absolute justification of police 
“shadowing ” which is afforded by 
the illegal “ shadowing ”’ of its vic- 
tims by the National League, Mr 
Gladstone vehemently, and even 
furiously, denied that “shadow- 
ing” had been practised by his 
Government, and sought to make 
out, and to claim it as a triumphant 
fact, that in one particular case, 
quoted by Mr Balfour, the police- 
man who “shadowed” had not 
been in uniform, and moreover, Mr 
Balfour was unable at the moment 
tostate the exact distance at which 
the Gladstonian “shadower ” fol- 
lowed the “shadowed”! Seldom 
has Mr Gladstone been more utter- 
ly crushed than upon this occasion, 
when Mr Balfour calmly read out 
from ‘Hansard’ the question of 
Mr Healy and the reply of Sir 
George Trevelyan upon this par- 
ticular case; and never has there 
been a more pitiable and disgrace- 
ful exposure of the shameless and 
unscrupulous tactics which the 
yews have adopted. 

t is impossible to withhold our 
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admiration of the gallant bearing 
of Mr Balfour during the whole of 
this session. Again and again has 
he been assailed by unscrupulous 
opponents, frequently in language 
which would be tolerated in no 
other assembly than the British 
Parliament, and with a bitterness 
of tone and spirit rarely witnessed 
in any legislative or deliberative 
body. Nothing, however, has for 
one moment dismayed or daunted 
the Irish Secretary. Confident in 
the rectitude of his own intentions, 
and resolute in his determination 
to vindicate the supremacy of the 
law and the authority of the Queen 
in Ireland, Mr Balfour has stood 
firm against all attacks, has con- 
stantly exposed the misrepresenta- 
tions of his assailants, and whilst 
boldly describing crime and out- 
rage by their right names, has 
uniformly exhibited a courtesy in 
debate which has greatly aided 
him in confounding his adversaries. 
No man has shone as Mr Balfour 
has shone during the past session, 
and to no man does Ireland owe 
a deeper debt of gratitude than to 
him whose firm administration 
and courageous defence of his 
subordinates has done so much to 
restore the confidence of loyal 
Irishmen in the future of their 
country. 

These debates, however, and the 
speech of Mr Parnell to which we 
have alluded, should be sufficient 
to show the British and loyal 
Irish people that the battle of 
1886 is to be re-fought upon lines. 
similar to those upon which it was 
then won by the Unionist party. 
One great disadvantage we have, 
ered. apace wy that in 1886 there 
was a definite scheme of Home 
Rule legislation before the country, 
which it emphatically refused. 
Now we have no such scheme, but 
only indefinite and general state- 
ments from Mr Gladstone, and 
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vague assurances that he, who 
failed so egregiously to carry his 
united party with him in 1886, 
will be able to do so now, if only 
the constituencies will return men 
_— to the principle of Home 

ule, and ready to accept the 
hitherto unrevealed scheme which, 
somehow or other, is to remove 
every objectionable feature from 
his former bill, and yet to leave it 
practically the same measure! We 
do not know Mr Gladstone’s pre- 
sent scheme, supposing him to 
have one; but we do know Mr 
Parnell’s views, and that, call it by 
whatever name we please, it means 
the establishment of a power in 
Ireland which, at the very best, 
will increase tenfold the difficulties 
of governing that country. The 
course, therefore, of the loyal por- 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects is 
clear enough. We must support 
to our utmost the Administration 
which has vindicated the authority 
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of the law in Ireland, and has 
thereby incurred the hatred and 
abuse of the men who wish to 
defy the law; we must resolutely 
decline to give to these men a 
parliamentary and political power 
which we very well know that 
they would abuse, and for which 
they have shown themselves unfit 
by their conduct in and out of 
Parliament. We, Liberal and 
Conservative Unionists, must sub- 
ordinate every other political feel- 
ing to the maintenance of the 
Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and, cordially allied for 
this great object, we must gird up 
our loins and be ready for that 
general election which our oppon- 
ents affect to desire so greatly, but 
which, if the issues are well and 
fairly put before the people, will, 
we are confident, evince their un- 
changeable determination to up- 
hold in its integrity the United 
Empire. 
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